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STUDY OFf. HISTORY. 


The objeots of study are twoiold — the improvcnienl of 
llie individual l‘or liis own sake, and the enlarf?t‘inent of 
hi> usefulness as a ineinber of society. Whatever be 
(be si)ocie.s of knowledge sought, these are the only le- 
gilinime ends of its pursuit; and it is just in proportion 
as they are ke])t in view, that the student advaucx's to- 
wards the attain incut of respectability and wisdom. The 
princijde which gives tbree to this observation is to be 
I'ound in the vital importance of Truth as the necessary 
sujipori of whatever is right and good. Knowledge is 
familiarity witli Truth; ano it is essential to hapjiiness., 
because the contemplation of things and laws in ibeir 
proper ami plimary existence, in their relations andcon- 
secjueiit results, can alone call forth the moral energies 
of our nature, or establish the rules whereby w'e ought 
to he governed ii;, the^ business of life. 

It is i»iiderstood, that an intimate connex- 

ion exists butwecic'Vlie several branches of knowledge; 
hut it does not lollow from this, that one science may 
not he of vast iniportance when vieweil indeiiciidently «if 
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the rest; or that when tlic whole rircle prt'senls too loi- 
inidahle a prospect, a section of it may not be traversed 
with great success and profit. The unity, indeed, of 
truth, which binds several distinct sciences into one bar- 
monious whole, may be coi*sidered not merely as incit- 
ing the courageous student to universal in(|uirv, but as 
offering to others the hope, that one lofty point of the 
eminence gained, much of the surrounding territory will 
lie under observation. 

Allowing this, it becomes a duty of no slight impor- 
tance to determine, as far as possible, what means we 
may command for the acquisition of Knowledge; and 
w'hen this is decided, the next consideration' should be, 
what are the branches of study, supj)osing means and 
o])portunities limited, which most disjiose the mind to 
reflection, to the love of trutli and justic<>, and in which 
may be found the largest number of proofs and instances 
establishing fundamental principles of religion, huma- 
nityj^ and civilization. 

The comparison of one science with another, for the 
purpose of deciding this question, is fraught with many 
interesting points of* inejuiry. No branch of knowledge 
is without its claims to honour ; y*nd *'o most abstruse 
and obscure department of literaturi'. :s not wanted 
advocates to prove that it is the point round which the 
whole celestial sphere of learning performs its revolu- 
tions. 
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IL is not the object of this Essay to disjiutc tiie riglit 
of other sciences to respect, but to show the jjcculiar 
claims of one above the rest to the attention of thouglit- 
ful minds. If j)ossible, let the wide lields of knowledge 
be traversed in tlieir iilinost length and breadth ; but if 
this lie an undertaking for wfiich few are suiUcieut, then 
we would have tliat branch of study pursued which is 
best fitted to atlbrd extensive views, and to give general 
strength and vigour to tljcmind. 

• In any impiiry of this kimi, the branches of learning 
naturally divide themselves into those which pertain to 
science, properly so called, and those which popularly 
form the great body of g#icral literature; or into the 
study ot* pliysics, and the study of morals. To a jierson 
serioiisl) resolved on making the most oi* his time, it is 
a matter of no slight consequence, that he choose wisely 
hetween these jdaiiuants on .his power of ajiplication. 
Some accpiaiiitance with the iiiaiii truths presented on 
both sides, and with the mode of reasoning by wliich 
they are evolved, is liighly desirable; and no^spcciq^ of 
study, perhapt, ought ti> occupy our entire attention 
till we have sacrificctl so much of thought and time as is 
necessary to secure this preliminary acquisition. When 
this is done, if it be tli<i»i asked, to which may a student, 
who possesses but little leisure for inquiry, most use- 
fully devote hiinselt-s-to science, or general literature ? 
wo think the balance will weigh greatly on the side ol 

a 
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the latter; and then, if it be farther asked, what won hi 
form the best foundation for future aciiuisitions, or what 
in itself is likely to prove the most useful kind of know- 
ledge to a man engaged in the active duties of life ? we 
answer. Historical Knowledge : and for these rea- 
sons 

History, considered under its most simple form, is the 
record of past events ; but men of reflection have con- 
sented, from the earliest times, to number the genius of 
History with the Muses. She has been appealed to, in 
this character, to explain the deepest mysteries of phi- 
losophy, and prove, wdth her bright and splendid in- 
stances, the grandeur of exalted virtue. Conversant 
with antiquity, her natural language is grave and ten- 
der, She mingles the precepts of sage experience tvith 
her stirring narrative of events; and, full of the spirit 
of the past, teaches us to sympathize ’‘n the triumphs 
and the woes of generations, who unconsciously laboured 
for our good. To her the Voet turns wlicn he wishes to 
faU^om th ' wells of human passion, or gain admission to 
the temples tvhcrc oracles, still allowed to whisper their 
responses, delight him with strange and jiathetic rev(?- 
lations. While the Politician unrolls the chart she has 
put into his hands, he feels his“nnnd .'^xoanding with 
nobler conceptions and higher views^of Ids science ; and 
even llie calculatitms of statistics “acquire somewhat of 
giandcur when drawn from the materials which she j>ie- 
■iC'nts. 
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It is thus tiiut the })art assigned to History, and the 
a])i)eals made it by every class of minds, would teach 
us to speak. But looking at the subject, independently 
of the lustre ivliich it derives from such views, we shall 
find that History, however strictly considered, has a close 
connexion with almost e^ry province of human in- 
quiry. Let it be viewed as a mere chronicle of facts ; 
still, what can be more important or interesting than the 
record of circumstances on which, perhaps, depended 

K 

the safety and happiness of a whole people r* Events 
traced to their causes, and then viewed prospectively in 
their induence, arc the material out of which a thought- 
ful mind can best coust;:5Jct its system of practical pbi- 
losopliy. Suppose it has nothing but naked facts on 
which to meditate, it would argue the absence of all cu- 
riosity to make no inquiry respecting the undescribod 
j)Ower, whicl^^ either Irom without or wdthin gave the 

current of events this or that direction. If the record 

1 

IS of periods when great changes were brought about, 
its interest is at once apparent ; if of limes wlu^ nei- 
ther war nor civil agitation convulsed society, the cir- 
cumstances which held the dilferent members of the 
htate thus trancpiilly together, may form a subject for 
renoclion still more.deeply attractive. 

The simplest chronicle may thus lay claim to a care- 
ful perusal, and be regarded as promising information of 
general iinpoi lance. It is the case in all sciences, that 
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the particular instance is chicllv to he viilueii ior as 
serving as an index to the wide class of truths to which 
it belongwS. The fact observed hy the i)hiloso])her is 
traced to its cause, and the observation of the cause un- 
Ibkts a host of dependent or collateral truths, filling his 
mind with delight and woiidjr. A casual ohservt'r may 
derive neither pleasure lior ijislrudion from the con- 
templation of the same natural ciiviiiiistaiice : but the 
value of an o]>ject ivi thatVhich it intrinsically juissesses, 
not the price i)laccd on it by the inex])eiienced and the 
thoughtless. And thUsS, also, Avith the siinplcrvl events 
recorded in II Lstorv, let them be examined, and traced 
to their causes, and they arc aj valuable to the jdiiloso- 
plier as to the politician. 

But it is not in the naked forms of registers and chro- 
nicles, that History is jiresciilod to the geiu'ral reader. 
It requires great intelkcluul power to e.^juniiie the na- 
ture of testimony, to determine between coiitliding 
witnesses ; and, when the truth i.s discovered, to arraiigi* 
inuitjl^arious facts in such an order, that their connexions 
and mutual dependence may be observed hj)' the reailcr. 
But the exertion of mind required fur thispurj)osc will, 
in the process of inquiry, effect more than the compa- 
rison of testimony, or the arrangement pf facts. 1 1 
will elicit general ])rinciples ; discover moraVand poli- 
tical truths, and scnliinents correspoiiding to these dis- 
coveries will arise and give life and Sj)irit to the histo- 
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1 inn’s style. Thus the simple clirouide heeomes a vo- 
lume filled with intellif(cnce, well silled from the dross 
'ol* cotomporary perversions, and enriched with reflec- 
tions and sentiments, the fruit of an experience to be 
gained from no other source? 

History, written in this spirit, is not contracted 
within the narrow limits assigned to a record of events, 
hut stretches into the province of philosophy, and de- 
mands the exercise of the same faculties, both in the 
author and reader, as the highest species of moral in- 
(|uiry. This being observed, wc are to consider, first, 
what kind of history^ offers the best instruction; se- 
condly, the method by which the study should be pur- 
sued ; and, lastly, the advantages to be looked for from 
diligent attention to this handmaid of learning. 

The history; of a nation embodies such a vast variety 
of details, that, though one in respect to the outline, it 
re<iuires to be viewed as if embracing many subjects. At 
whatever pel iod of its existence the state of^coui(}ry is 
examined, we can know little of its actual condition, un- 
less its laws, its government, and religion are brought 
carefully into notice. But each of these is of itself a 
subject, and that an important one, whether considered 
in respect to nations or individuals. A casual glance at 
their influence is not suflicient ; and the historian who 
leaves them uncxaniined is wanting both as to compre- 
hensiveness and exactness of inijuiry. It is evident 
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frora hence, that the tracing ot* a iiaLiuii’s j)rogress troiii 
the early dawn of civilization to the meridian of its 
splendour, and Avith proper regard t(» the circumstances 
by w'hich it has been inllucnccd from time to time, isS an 
undertaking not less exten ivc than ditlicult, and re- 
quiring an attention to details which can only be afforded 
by sound and active intellects. 

But if the full and complete history of even one 
country fje so large and complicated a subject, how vast 
a field of inquiry is that 2>rcsented by universal history ! 
in which tlie infinite variety of revolutions, of wars, 
and other CA'^eiits have to be de^ribed, through which the 
world lias passed, and where we arc to find a ideture 
given of customs, religions, and institutions, which dif- 
fer from each other as far as it is possible that such 
things should differ among, beings Avho Jiave the same 
nature, the same temlcncics of character. A iinivei^al 
history, jiroperly considered, unites these branches of 
the subject so as to render their connexion evident, and 
thereby form an argument lor establishinglhc universal 
truths of primitive religion and morality. Such a work 
would require abilities of the highest kind, and tlie ne- 
cessary iiKiuiries could only be ra^Tied on by the tlevo- 
tioii of a life to the task. The universal histories >vitli 
wliich we are at present acquainted, are little better tlian 
the separate histories of nations [)ul>lisbed iinilor the 
same form; but a universal history, if rightly executed, 
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^v^)nlll describe tl»o proi^ress of mankind at large, with as 
much harmony of <lcsign as a national history that of a 
'single i)CO])le. 

While histories are written which thus embrace the 
events of many centuries, oo contemplate the nations of 
the world as (uie great family, others describe the occur- 
reiicos of only a single age, or confine themselves to the 
narrative of events which took place during a still 
sJjortcr period. In these cases, a nearer view =is taken 
of diameters and incidents; the reader is made ac- 
quainted with particulars necessarily passed over, or ge- 
neralized in larger histories; and he becomes thereby 
better able to discover the causes of national misfortune 
or prorfj)crity. History sometimes descends still lower, 
and assuming the form of Biography, describes, in the 
actions of some distinguished statesman, or the cam- 
paign of a general, the most important circumstances 
of a btirriiig and changeful period. 

In all tliese classes of historical works, the first requi- 
site is truth, %nd truth considered not simply as opposed 
to falsehood, but as o]»poscd to error and prejudice. 
The next is distinctness of narration ; a quality not to be 
sccureil without a cert^ain fulness and expansion, and which 
can, therefore, never be found in abridgments and sum- 
maries. To those requisites may be added a third, that, 
namelv, of just inferential and deductive reasoning, 
founded on the Iiisturian’s acquaintance not only with 
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the events recorded, but with the olyecls and princi- 
ples which they mainly inlluenced. Events are never 
historically described without reccivinj» some degree of- 
colouring from the historian’s own mind ; and the value 
of his narrative will depem^, therefore, not less upon his 
judgment than his veracity. If his knowledge and 
powers of reflection are such as to preserve him from 

$ 

error in the selection aiifl arrangement of fiicts, the same 
qualities will render him a valuable commentator on 
those facts ; and the reader who has confidence in him as 
an historian, will have a proportionate degree of trust 
in the justness of his remarks and sentiments. I’he 
study of history, is the study of philosophy and politics 
by an observation of events. Every reader must ob- 
serve for himself— but he is jircceded as an observer by 
the historian, and has a right to the fruits of his expe- 
rience. If the latter be not a man of reflection; if the 
circumstances which it is *nis office to describe have 
awakened no thouglits which tend to strengthen or deve- 
lopc^rincfples, he is unwortliy of the clftracter of an 
historian ; and it may be doubted whether his relation of 
facts w-ill not be as imperfect from the narrowness of his 
views, as that of the theorist would be from too great an 
attention to liis own notions and system. 

These being the requisites of 'ivery species of history, 
tlie reader will only look for the proper results of in- 
quiry where they are to be found. In the choice of au- 
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thors, lie will give the preference to those who have al- 
lonled the fullest narrative; and, consequently, histo- 
.rii's of particular periods will be chosen, rather than 
those which describe the events of many ages. The 
historian, again, who is kyown to have entertained 
strong opinions on questions of party politics, will be 
read Avith the same caution as wo should listen to an 
orator; and his work wdll oniji be valued according to 
the number of authorities on which he establishes his 
narrative. When, on the other hand, an author can be 
found, whose strength of mind is superior to prejudice, 
but whose opinions were of suflicient value to him to 
excite reflection and argument, he will be studied for 
the sake of his views, and the methods which he em- 
ploys in the steady investigation of circumstances and 
contradictory testimonies. If a national history is to 
be sought, sucS a one only will be taken up, the length 
of which is proportionable the extent of the subject. 
Universal histories will be judged of, not in the mass, but 
according to 4hc authority of each division bf tliAiar- 
rative ; and the histories of particular periods, biogra- 
phies, and the recital of detached occurrences, will be 
valued and read as the foundation of historical know- 
ledge in all matters of detail. 

Hut it is not by accumulating works of reference, that 
the reader of liistory can usually begin his studies. We 

VOL. 1. 1) 
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must) tluTeforc, omlcas om* to point out the mctliod.s 
Avliich may l)C cnijiloyeil most profital)ly when few books 
arc to l)e !iad, and when knowledge must be sought by 
the readiest channels. 

It is to he observed, in t'^e first place, that no study 
<»f importance can be profitably pursued, without some 
prcliminaiy attention to the principles on which tlic 
science is itself established. A volume of mathematical 
j)roi)lems, however simply demonstrated, would alford 
little information to a reader unacquiilnted with the 
language or methods of mathematical reasoning. Tins 
would be even more conspicuously the case with res})cct 
to a treatise on metaphysics or logic; and though to a 
superficial inquirer history presents none of the dilli- 
cullies allowed to exist in these species of study, it in- 
volves many which can only be removed by attention to 
collateral branches of information. A competent knovr- 
ledge of geography, and an ‘equal ac«iuaintance with the 
chrcjpology of general history, are necessary to the for- 
mation of any distinct views at the comiuencement of 
the study. 

The necessity of these helps is understood and al- 
lowctl, hut there are other aids and preparations less 
<ibvious. Such are, a knowledge of the general j)rinci- 
))lcs of law, and the theory of civil government; toge- 
ther witli a disjiosition to lo(d; for the causes of things 
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nuL iii the circumstances immediately producing 

them, but througii that long train o(’ events to the ac- 
cumulated influence of which, and not to any single 
cause, the seeming phenomena are to be referred. These 
helps to the study of history* are not attainable without 
labour. A few elementary works, as Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries, Grotius on Peace and War, Puliendorf’s Law 
of Nature and Nations, and*IVIontesquicu’s Spirit of 
tlie Laws, will guide the student to the consideration of 
all the more important princijdcs of law and government. 
The reading of these works must be considered as an 
exercise of thought, and^iot in the light of a task for the 
memory. Important statements— those which involve 
])rinciples to which legislators refer for the justification 
of their acts — are to be examined, on the one side, by 
comjiaring thqpi with the dlyine and moral law ; and on 
the other, by the guidance of ex})erience. 

The result of such an examination will be seen not 
only in the more comprehensive understanding the 
subject of legislation ; but in the fuller awakening of 
the mind to the value of history, the pages of which can 
alone intbnn us to Avhat extent the ascertained princi- 
ples of social happWiess have been followed out in 
practice. 

Thus prepared for making use of tlic knowledge of 
facts, the sliuleiit will inquire of liimsclf what portion 
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of the* history of the world is to be first studied. IMaiiy 
reasons will induce him to begin his in([uiries with that 
of his own country. It is necessary that he should 
know through what succession of events it has arrived 
at its present state: that he should be acquainted Avith 
the origin of its institutions; have the names and cha- 
racters of those noble-minded men in his memory to 
whom the country is indebted lor its most beneficial 
luAvs, for its independence, and its gh>ry. There are also 
reasons, independent of a feeling of patriotism which 
may lead him to the study of this portion of history be- 
fore any other, lie has helji' to the understanding of 
its scope and si)irit which render many things, in them- 
selves obscure, easy of comprehension. English history i 
moreover, Avhen compared with that of other nations, 
has qualities which give it a peculiar interest and 
value. No country in tl.c world has OAved so much to 
wise legislation, or to the progress of intelligence among 
the I 03 ople as England. It has made itself feared by the 
vigour with which it has carried on its Avars, hut still 
more venerable by its manifestation of internal strength. 
The contemplation of its growth, in this respect, is ol' 
infinitely greater use to an inquiring mind, tlian the 
study of a thousand volumes filled with accounts of ein- 
])ircs that oAved thbir perishable gloiy tu the conquest 
of nations ruined by their success. 
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Mill Ujc period oi’ciglitocii Iiuiulrcd years, during which 
this country has been passing through the successive 
stages of civilization, jircscnts too wide a prosjject to he 
contemplated by one continued elfort of attention. The 
student would, therclbre, do well to consider the narra- 
tive UvS divided into several sections, each of wliich 
describes the situation of the country under a new as- 
pect. Thus the Saxon conquest, and the establishment 
of the Ilejitarchv, and subsequent rise of monarchy, 
under its simplest form, would oiler a subject for distinct 
in([uiry and rellection. It would not be necessary, that 
be should have w^aded through the preceding sections 
of the history, or that heg^hould hasten to those whicli 
follow, in ofder to understand this interesting and highly* 
important division of our national annuls. Sup])osing 
him ac(|uaiiited wdth the general circumstances which 
led to the arri\^l of the Saxons, he willbe aide to enter 
fully into tlie subject ; and the more carefully his attei’i- 
tioii is lixed on the period described, as in itself one and 
distinct, the more valuable will be bis knowlc|Jge tcjfnin 
when ho proceeds to a later section of the narrative. 

A similar method may be pursued with respect to the 
<;iher divisions of our history; the several parts of which 
will thereby obtain Ihe attentiou they deserve, and 
leave those distinct impressions wliich are essential to 

cuj reel reasoning, and the formation of just ojdnions. 

b:i 
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lJul though it is advisable that a mulcr oJ’ history 

should begin with such a portion of the whole, as may 

be tlioroughly studied, and present, to a certain degree, 

a complete subject ; it has always to be borne in mind, 

that the end contemplated in the study of these several 

sections is the knowledge ’of English history in all its 

parts, and such an ac{juaintance with each division, as 

may render the combination of the whole easy, and pro- 
( 

ductive of clear general views. 

The examination of controverted points — and there arc 
many such in English history — is a task which can only 
be carried on where works of reference may readily be 
had. But it is far from being the case, that a student of 
history cannot examine the truth of the narrative, as to 
all its main points, without the assistance of numerous 
authors. Books of memoirs, and histories compiled from 
sources of private intelligence, may cojitain many false 
accounts, the deceptiouo character of which it will be 
aiflicult, or impossible, to discover without the aid of 
cot^npor^ary writers : but in large general histories, 
written in times of intelligence, direct falsifications can 
scarcely be attempted. The only perversions to he 
looked for, are those which arise from the party views 
and prejudices of the writer, or tJiie authorities to which 
he refers. In these cases, the exercise of a moderate de- 
gree of caution anil acuteness mil be suflicient to guard 
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llie rcador against important errors; the very ajijirehcii- 
sion Avhich j)revents his t-rusting too implicitly to the 
candour of his author generating habits of attention, at 
all times useful and necessary to the historical in- 
quirer. 

The general precautionrr^ which should be taken in 
every case, are, first, a careful review of the character of 
the historian himself, and of the times in which he lived. 
Tliis will make the reader acqi^inted with the points in 
which the influence of private opinion may've chiefly 
looked for : secondly, the examination of the authori- 
ties which the writer gives ; whether they arc those 
on which his narrative^ generally rests, or those only 
quoted for particular circumstances: and, lastly, the 
careful weighing of the opinions and sentiments w'hich 
the facts stated are introduced to establish ; the style 
employed by ^he writer ; whether there are concealed 
hyj)othcses in his relation ; whether he speaks by direct 
assertion, or as a pleader.* Attention to these points 
will greatly assist the reader in forming a correo^udg- 
mont, as to ftie degree of credit which the fiistorian de- 
serves in the most suspected of his statements or reason- 
ings. And the habit of thus testing the narrative itself, 
will afterwards be fyund of infinite use to the student, 
in respect to bis own arguments, when increasing know- 
ledge has begun to render him earnest in the sujiport of 
particular views and opinions. He will thereby see the 
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jiccessity ol* great caution anti caiidour; the ilangoi t»» 
which party leeling exposes timth ; tlie almost imper- 
ceptible passages whicli offer an entrance to error ; diul 
the consequent duty of re-cxainining every .judgment 
alter it has been lormed, and tracing it back to its foun- 
dation and elements, i 

Let us suppose then, that the student begins his course 
of reading with Hume. He has fast to determine at 
what period of the history he will conunence* ; and he 
H'ill jn’cbdbly resolve to follow the narrative from its 
source. If so, we should advise him to prejrave himself 
by reading a portion of Caesar’s Commentaries, those 
parts of Tacitus which refer toi, Britain, and the chapters 
ill Gibbon’s Decline and Fall which describe the state 
of the empire a short time after the death of (’lirist. 
He will then he able to form an ojiinion on the primi- 
tive condition of this island, on the statqj and manners 
of the people ; and the historian’s account will serve, not 
simply to enlarge bis infonnation, but to show him, at 
the v^ry commencement olTiis studies, by what methods 
and processes writers of history form their' succinct and 
regular nairativcs out of the scattered materials left 
them by earlier authors. 

But history is to be studied for aobighcr purjKJsc than 
that of merely st<>nng the niemory with a knowledge of 
facts. It is to enrich it with the nobler Knowledge ol 
philosophy; to euLtrge its views on all the great ques- 
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tions of general jiolitics, and confirm it in the rational 
love of liberty, and devotion to truth. From the earliest 
period, therefore, of the student’s course, care should be 
taken to stimulate reflection. Whatever interest he 
may feel in the narrative, if he pass from incident to 
incident without waiting to inquire what must have 
been the probable effects of such events, what degrees 
of evil were mixed with the go'^d, or what good with 
the calamities which he finds described, he wiL’f receive 
none of that instruction from his studies wdiich it should 
he his main purpose to acquire. 

The necessity of careful observation allowed, and suf- 
ficient attention having been paid to a few prej)aratory 
considerations, the student should endeavour to arrange 
his thoughts with clearness, and note down the remarks 
which have suggested themselves to his mind in the 
course of his inquiries. He will thereby give a perma- 
nent form to his knowledge, and be able, at tlie subse- 
tpieni stages of his progress, to trace back the opinions* 
he has reccivtyl to their proper origin. They wilr not 
he the mere shadows, the general and indistinct im- 
pressions, which are the only fruit the greater number 
of readers gather from the perusal of a history. If cor- 
rect, therefore, they will have a value that can be proved 
and defended ; if wrong, they can be calmly examined, 
because stated in plain and tangible pioposUions, and 
not left imbedded in a confused mass of half-formed 
)H)ljons. 
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Having made liimself master oi'llio I’aots and reason- 
ings given in llic author before liim, he hliould en- 
deavour to lind some ojiportunity for examining the 
information so obtained by comparing it Avith the state- 
ments in other historians^. Thougii not able to collet t 
a large number of works of reference, a studious iiupiiier 
has little reason, in this country, to fear being left in 
error through want of books. There is scarcely a town 
in the h.higdom Avhere the principal historians are not to 
he )net with, either in public or private collections ; and 
in no instance, it may be believed, would the student 
fail of obtaining access to the desired source of intelli- 
gence. If his information, moreover, as gathered from 
the author already studied, be Aveil arranged, the re- 
ference to otlier writers is soon effected; and ho may 
satisfy himself, as to all material points, wdtii little 
labour. Tills practice of comparing oAc historian with 
another is a most useful an J profitable exercise ; and is 
not less productive of good to the mental faculties in 
gcnCral, than it is essential to the formation of fixed 
opinions on matters of fact. 

These few remarks having been offered in reference 
to the method of study, wc may now^ proceed to point 

It 

out some of the principal advantages to be looked for 
from a steady application to this branch of learning. 
And to make those the more evident wx* will consider, 
for a moment, the situation of a man who pretending to 
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^ny decree of rclluction whatever is without a coiiijTe- 
tont knowledge of history. It is plain, that he coiil*! 
not support any opinion he may advance against an ap- 
])eal to records of facts, whether fairly or unfairly 
quoted, lie therefore stands cx}>osed to the attacks of 
the shallowest {)rctcndcr to knowledge, and howTver 
inclined he may be to doubt his statements, dare not 
deny their correctness. In his own reasoning, he is 
' constantly perplexed by the obscurity which attends 
mere opinion, on subjects in which the greater number 
of cases arc to be determined by j)racticc and experi- 
ence. An ingenuous mi, d will not venture on con- 
clusions for which there is no foundation beyond its 
own notions: and a penetrating and acute intellect, 
soon discovers that no ingenuity of surmise or argument 
can make up for the want of an acquaintance with re- 
alities. In another view of the subject, nothing can Ik* 
more painful to a person, otherwise intelligent, than to 
hear allusions without being able to deternunc t^eii* 
force or meaning; to find himself engaged in conversa- 
tion on matters important both to liis own country and 
the world at large, but be wanting in the means of 
ascertaining the viilidily of any argument advanced. 

The study of history may be vicwTcl under two ii- 
pects; that is, first, as to its mere moral and intellec- 
tual oflects; aud, secondly, as to its practical uses in 
(he world 
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AVe can learn little of mankind from a priori reason- 
ings. Human nature lies hidden beneath too thiol; a 
veil to be contemplated in its elements, or to allow us 
to form a probable notion of the manner in which men 
would have acted had tl ?y been subject to none of 
those contradictory and warning principles by which 
they arc at present torn. To attempt, therefore, to 
reason on human natlire itsell*, or on the means by 
which il is to be improved, and the condition of the 
world ameliorated, without a knowledge of actual events 
and characters, is to prepare the w^ay for countless errors, 
and such as are more likely tj?an most others to injure 
the cause of true benevolence. Here then, at the veny 
outset, wc have a reason for the study of history suf- 
ficiently strong to recommend it to every mind capable 
of entertaining philosophical views, and^ anxious to esta- 
blish those views on the surest foundation. History is 
the best mirror we possess for the contemplation ol* 
hu^an nature in all its grander features. Poetry re- 
flects its characteristic qualities with fnorc exquisite 
particularity ; but it assumes the dictatorship, and at its 
will calls up representative spirits from the vasty depths 
of humanity, or compels them to, silence if their revela- 
tions accord not wdth the melody and enchantment of* 
her song. History, on the other hand, pretends not to 
modify or adapt; she has to do only with the luichangi'- 
able past. The [>agcs are vrritten in indcllible cliarac- 
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UTS, from which she is to form her volume; and whatever 
be the sentiments to which they f'ivc rise, or the 
lleeting hues with which she occasionally invests them, 
the forms of things, the monuments of the past, the 
julhirs firmer than brass, remain unaltered, and even a 
slight effort of sound sense is sufficient to disperse the 
deceptions with which, in her momentary cdprice, she 
may have surrounded them. 

It would be Avcll, therefore, if the study of^history 
were always pursued to some extent, and with careful 
refiection, before those sciences are approached in which 
the mind is left at greaj^r liberty to follow its own 
speculations. Metaphysics and moral philosophy are so 
well adapted both to quicken and increase the power 
of thought, that no man of reflection can be content 
without some ^owlcdge of their principles. Though 
often confounded with the useless reveries of extrava- 
gant speculators, the legituuate deductions of these 
sciences arc so many discoveries in the depths of ^re 
humanity. lit doubt their value, therefore, because 
some absurd visionaries have pushed their inquiiies be- 
yond the proper bounds of reason, would be the same 
as rejecting tlie prin^plcs of natural science, and the 
discoveries of Newton and others, because theories 
exist OR the same subjects which are characterized 
by error and absurdity. The speculative study of the 
mind is only dangerous when it is unattended by a 
V^ji. 1. c 
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practical knowledge of the worhl, or unfortified hy an 
ample store of liicts well arranged, and combined under 
the eye of sound experience. And so valiialile is this 
study, so essential to any high effort of thought, that 
wTre history considered only in the light of an auxiliary 
in the jmrsuit, it would be suliicienily reconiinendod to 
attention. 

But the importance of history is not confined to its il- 
lustrative t‘onfi rmations ofgencral truths. 1 1 has in ilsel I 
a moral jiurposc and effect. History leads us by the 
hand to the shores of the ever-flowing stream of life ; 
leaches us by what law its ti(l:»s arc regulated, and calls 
us to observe the remains of wreck and confusion wliich 
come floating down the current, as well as the stately 
armament, the rich army, or the jileasure-laden skiff 
borne along by prosperous gjiles. No’' can this con- 
templation fail of* impressing the mind with useful son- 
tiinciits. There is enough of misfortune and uncertainty 
in jirpspect to supj)ress pride and petidancc; but 
no want of proof that the disposition of events is iimler 
the control of benevolence, and that the tendency of* the 
whole is to good. 

It is no slight recommendation to a study, that it leials 
directly to tiie awakening of our sympathies, and there- 
by to tlic com Mloii of false opinions and the improve- 
ment of our hr.f.it.s of thought. I’hi' study ofnafure 
raise*' the m‘u»d a sphciv* in \vh’<’h it mu"! needs pari 
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with iimcli of’ its earthly dross; but the contemplation 
of the brightest provinces ol‘ creation can never supj)ly 
the want of those warnings, assurances and precepts, 
which it is the province of experience to bestow. We 
get beyond ourselves and th^ world in the study of the 
circling universe, and it invigorates 'the soul to find 
itself in the free air of space; but the greatest difficulty 
with ivhich we have to contend, is not that of escaping 
from ourselves, or our kind, but that of looking with 
steadiness into our hearts, and awakening thought to a 
sufficient sense of our personal responsibilities as men 
and citizens. History counteracts this disinclination, 
and liy presenting to view the mingled misfortunes and 
triumphs of our race, tempers the moral feelings, and 
gives thorn that tone of nu)deration which is most 
projjer to the jiroseiit state and prospects of mau- 

Ivind. * 

No greater mistake can •be committed than that 
which is involved in the notion, that men activ^ely em- 
ployed in thQ» affairs of the world have litfle noR of 
the helps to be gained by reading. Tlie statesman is 
but an empiric when any sudden change of affairs obliges 
him to adopt a new line of policy, unless he have the 
light, the precedents of history to guide him. It is 
true, that the circumstances of one period will rarely so 
tally with those of another, that the maxims found usc- 
lul in the former may he followed imidicitly in the 
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latter. But it is e<iually true, that no medicine can be 
ad ministered in all cases of the same disease without 
attention being paid to the particular features of each. 
Notwithstanding this, the record of cures performed by 
its application is considered as the best guide the phy- 
sician can j)()sscss, and though he has to use much 
thought and imjuiry before administering the drug, he 
is satisfied ivith the Jair probability of success. A 
statesih an, in the same manner, may not be able, with- 
out many modifications, to adopt the course which was 
pursued, under similar circumstances by bis predeces- 
sors ; but if be j)osscss a full knowledge of the cases 
which a]iproacbing his own were treated successfully in 
former times, he will assuredly be in a far better posi- 
tion for encountering dilliculiies, than the man who has 

only his own invention to suggest remedies for the 
“ * 

threatened evil. 

That which is said of the statesman may be remarked, 
to a certain degree, of every native of a tree country. 
It S nexflo impossible that truth sliouh? be discovered 
by accident, or valued according to its w'orth if so found. 
The study of ])olitics is not an exception to this uhser- 
vation. A plain, sober-minded ^man, may determine a 
question ol‘ right or wrong the moment he knows the 
circumstances of the case; but in many of the most 
important disputes, it recpiires a considerable acquain- 
tance with previous events, uiul certain acknowledged 
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principles ot’rcasoninjron such subjects, before the ((ues- 
tion can be fairly brought before the mind. According 
to poj)ular opinion, judgment is the only one of the 
three operations of the mind which requires to be ex- 
ercised. It is Ibrgotten that ideas are the matter on 
which It has to act, and tlftt the clearness and origin 
of those ideas or notions should be ascertained as a pre- 
parative to its decisions. Still less is it supposed, that 
many jjrcvious acts of judgmcnt*must take jdace before 
that can be fairly attempted which is to decide the ques- 
tion. It is hence that w'e tear so often the crudest 
opinions exjiressed with the greatest violence, and asser- 
tions made which contr^ict almost every princij)le of 
reasoning, but which are yet received from one corner 
of the country to another as well-ascertained conclu- 
sions. Now, no man of moderate ca])acity would wil- 
lingly live in a^tate of error § or, if he have any sense 
of virtue, >vouhl unite w ith the self-seeking and the 
ignorant in the i)ro])agation of false, and therefore dan- 
gerous principles. To prepare the mind fey: thc^ex- 
amination of opinion wdicre opinion is of so much con- 
sequence as it is in this country, is consequently a 
matter of social obligation. The statesman is never 
able to decide without^ regard to j)ublic feeling. Wise, 
prudent, honest, or the contrary, he must hold fre([uciit 
consultations with his colleague, the nation ; and it is, 
therefore, at least as impoilunt that tlieie should be 
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wistloni and virtue on the jwiri of* the liiUer, so superior 
in actual ]u)wer, as that these qualities should exist in 
the character ol‘ the former. 

But it is not simply by the ability of deciding cor- 
rectly when called upon for the exercise of j)o])uhu* au- 
thority, that knowledge is jiroved to be valuable. The 
very circumstance of its existing extensively among a 
people is often sufficient to produce the most wholesome 
effects in every order of the state. No defence, no for- 
tress can be built up of materials so imperishable as pure 
and simjde light. It is of this that the walls of the teni- 
[)lo of liberty, that the triumphal arch of national 
glory must he constructed, if irbey arc exj)ected to remain 
standing from generation to generation. The strongest 
defences of every other kind, the deepest laid founda- 
tions, yield in a thousand ways, but the wall of light is 
undecayiiig and indestructible. 

The occasions on which a virtuous and conscientious 
man will feel the want of historical knowledge, are not 
les^Vreqiqmt than those on which he is called upon to 
advocate his views and ])rinciplcs. To this it may be 
answcrc<l, that it is not necessary that politics should 
engage the attention of persons whose twcupatiori is un- 
connected with public business.* And this remark is 
true, so far as it apjjlies to [)ersons whose inteivsts are 
separable from those of the cunimunity iji wfiicli they 
live: but if it be asked where sucli jiisrsoiis arc to be 
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found, iho answer will certainly not point to those who, 
by their active pursuits in trade and commerce, contii- 
hute chiefly to the revenue of the country ; nor to those 
who, engnf^ed in ])rorcssions where learning and intel- 
lectual ability are rccpiired, inilucnce by the expression 
of’ their sentimeiits the feeXngs of many wide and ex- 
tending circles, l^ut these classes embrace the strength 
of the ])opulation; and is it to be asked whether the 
members of such a portion of ftie connnunily can pro- 
perly excuse themselves from the study of political sci- 
ence ? They nut unfrcqueully decide by their sutFrages 
matters of the highest importance to the nation; and if 
this decision is carried bj|||lhc influence of the few, rather 
than by the united wisdom and integrity of the body 
at large, it is* as much under their power as if it were 
actually governed by a recognized oligarchy. This 
is ecjually th^ case whether the measures advocated 
have a popular, or the contrary tendency. The nation 
has little cause to rejoice \^ien it carries the day either 
against, or without reason. Sooner or later it \ii|i be 
discovered Aat the supposed advantage was as falla- 
cious as the means by which it was sought, and an age 
may be rerpiircd to repair the injury substantially in- 
flicted on the state. • 

Tliat the study of liistory is calculated to prevent both 
lethargy on the one side and precipitancy on the other, 
appears from bencc. The life and energy of historical 
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narrative cxcUcs an interest in ])u])lie affairs which 
duces, by natural consequence, habits oi‘ personal ac- 
tivity. It is scarcely possible to look attentively, at 
any set of persons, engaged in some important pursuit, 
without a feeling of sympathy, a wish to share in the 
execution of their design. * This is the principle where- 
by the Author of our nature has given the most contem- 
plative faculties of the mind an immediate pow cr over 
the energies that lead action. To observe, to medi- 
tate ant! reason, is the jiropcr exercise of intellectual 
beings : to act is the projier employment of social beings ; 
and in whatever circumstances man is placed, to think 
first, and then to do, is the of his nature. 

But historical knowledge, on the other liaiid, is 
equally favourable to the inculcation ol‘ maxims which 
stand opposed, in every instance, to measures adopted 
without due attention to safe and virtuous jn iuciples. 
It is remarkable, that the warning voice of cxijoi'icnce 
should not be more regarded ibaii it is : but were it not 
for |«cperiencc, or the knowledge which suj)i)lies its 
place, the practical errors of mankind woiAd, doubtless, 
be grCiTtcr than they are. The most heedless shrink 
back from the brink of the precipice over wliich they 
see others falling, and though tfu,' minds gather from 
numerous particular instarues those general principles 
ol‘ conduct which leave uo proper means of aafet}' neg- 
lected or uiicnqdoyed. I At llic cliarl of history, then, 
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bo spread open before men when they are about to obey 
the j»recii)itate impulse of sudden zeal : let them see 
deseribed therein the series of calamities that have fol- 
lowed the adoption of hasty measures, and the vain 
ctforts which were made to counteract the evil when 
the nation lay prostrate under its wei^^ht ; and if they 
have tile least degree of patriotism remaining, they will 
pause and employ fair and cauti®us in(|uirv before they 
venture on the meditated step. • 

The dillusion of a species of knowledge which would 
tend to produce this thoughtful and considerate spiiit 
i*i a nation, might be regarded as one of the safeguards 
ol‘ the countj’y, and, therefore, deserving the attention 
of the wise and good of every class of the community. 
lJut as it is scarcely to be hope*], tlial the minds of the 
jieople at large can be at once^ brought to this thoughtful 
temper, there is the greater necessity for study and 
observation on the part of^hose who ai'e belter pre- 
jiared for this exercise. By their example, inquir^j^will 
at length bectme customary among many who would 
otherwise be the victims of headstrong jiassion : sug- 
gestions will grow into arguments among the jicoplo ; 
and apjicals to their rjasoii he listened to with as much 
readiness as the exciting sophistry, of declamation. 
'I'liat the gradual dillusion of liistorieal knowledge 
among the people by no means impossible, and that 
it would lead to the must heneiicial results, will not he 
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controverted by those wlio believe that a great moral good 
is gained at a low price, though it should re(j[uire some 
degree ol‘ thought to secure its possession. It is a 
mistake to suppose, that any class oi‘ a coinniuiiit}^ can 
be reached over the heaeV* of intervening multitudes. 
Improvement can only go progressively forward from 
one rank to anotlier. If the noble and the wealthy 
classes are not well iRformed, the middle classes will 
rarely iecome so ; if the middle classes are not in- 
structed, those beneath them will reject ex-^ery attcmiil 
at their enlightenment. The reason of this is. that the 
value of knowledge is not to^e proved by mere words. 
It is next to impossible to convince an ignorant man, 
that his happiness may be increased by tlic enlarge- 
ment of his mind. Whatever is said respecting the 
increased intelligence of the interior classes, as opjiosed 
to the progress of the higher in knowledge, can only 
spring from the vain dcJ.re of llattcring the former. 
Th^cxertions at any time matlc for their improvement 
must he l>cgun by those above them : must be carried 
on by the means they afford, and are, in reality, but an 
evidence of their increasing energy and advancement 
in virtue. AVc remark this, not hy way of disproving 
the ability of the humbler classes to obtain knowledge, 
and thereby increase their resources, and render th€^ 
prospect of happiness more secure, but to [lersuadc 
those who have the prc.seiit opj)ort unity of improve- 
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men I to waste nimc ot their advantaj^cs, seeing that in 
proportion as they remain uninstructecl, they prevent 
the light ol‘ knowledge and true wisdom from diffusing 
itself among iho&e who occupy an inferior station. 

]iiit history is not coniineiliin its uses to the descrip- 
tion of events, or the teaching of lessons derived solely 
from the observation of their course. It instructs us 
in many of the most important •features of individual 
character, and we may thence gather rules fioth for 
testing the conduct of others, and pursuing successfully 
that most useful of sciences, the knowledge of ourselves. 
Kvery age has its remarki^ile men : its heroes, its philo- 
sojihers, its examples of noble virtue, and shameless 
vice. They stand forth from the rest of mankind. The 
niiglity power of genius, or the fatal energy of passion 
has led them al^jng a path by themselves. Their actions 
a])pcar in the cm rent of life as a separate stream, and 
its course nia}" he traced whatever be the Uirhulcnce of 
the waters. Now the value of* the records 
describe the cffaraclers of such men, docs not consist in 
their mere fitness to excite astonishment, but in that of* 
their rousing the attention of otherwise slumbering minds 
to particular classes ol« feelings, ukhIcs of mind, temper, 
powers, and habits of aciion. The man of exalted 
t bought te.'icbes many lessons ; but the best and most 
^aluable is that whereby lie proves tne graiab ur and 
the worth of llvmght itself. !n the *!ame manner, the 
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particular instances of virtue fill the heart with emo- 
tions of delight ; but it is not the instance, but the 
virtue itself on which the mind is to be fixed in perma- 
nent contemplation. It is easy to perceive, therefore, 
that in both these respect? , the man of genius, and the 
man of exalted virtue, are, in the most eminent degree, 
examples to their race. The surpassing lustre of their 
character is the briglit shining of a light ' to which all 
eyes are turned ; and in their struggles with adverse 
circumstances, or their noble use of prosperity, we arc 
taught how the rough materials of life may he moulded 
under the plastic hand of viijfue, so as to present a new 
world to the moral sense, and inspire us with the hope 
of finding good even where there are the greatest ap- 
pearances of ill. 

History only incidentally assumes tl^e features of bi- 
ography ; and for the purposes above alluded to it must 

* r 

be examined with some attention. Were it to enter into 
mij^utc details of a personal nature, it would depart too 
much from its proper office, which is to describe events, 
and the characters of men as publicly concerned in the 
affairs of the world. IMuch, therefore, must be leil to 
the reader. The rapid perusal / of a history, however 
admirably written, will afford none of those profitable 
lessons of a moral and exemplary kind of which we have 
spoken. Care must here be taken to consider events, 
not simply in their influence on society in the mass, 
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but as to thoir proliiible ulVofls on the sentiments ami 
eoiulition of individuals. This, at first sight, may 
appear a diirunilt task. The jiassing allusions of general 
history may be regarded as too slight to afford the 
ground-work of such a stuty; and a reader, uiiiiccus- 
lonied to avail himself of scattered information, will be 
hardly induced to believe what imjmrtant results are 
often secured by the collecting together of incidents 
only remotely connected. But if it be recollected how 
often the colour of a man’s life and character is deter- 
mined by a very lew events, the reader will easily see, 
that attention to such cinaimstances in history as bore 
especially on the late of Individuals, will frequently lead 
to the same results as biogra])hy. The latter instructs 
us in the knowledge of character, by exhibiting the 
subject of tlie^neuioir in hi« home, amid his domestic 
rolaliens, and acting accorcUng to his own will; com- 
manding, for the most part, the circumstances by which 
he is surrounded, and teaching us how prui|^nce,|fwis- 
doni, diligence, or the contrary vices, lead of themselves 
to happiness or ruin. In history, on the other hand, 
we behold the individual borne forward by the resist- 
less force of events, which he can neither foresee nor 
mcjdity. lie is there in almost the same positivm as the 
fate-stricken subject of the Greek tragedian ; and whereas 
in a mere jiersonal narrative it is his active virtues 
which we have chiefly ta contemplate', the moral of his 
Vo I,. I (I 
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Uib in history ih jn’incipall^^ (lis])layi il lhroii<^li iih^lnncon 
of fortitude, or in vSt niggles with an ovvrwhclinins; 
])Ov\er and opposition. Bioifraphy, moreover, soletls 
its subjects according to their own nu‘rit and j)articuhir 
interest. It may take them, therefnv, from any class of 
mankind; and has no other reslviel ion hut that which 
is rendered necessary hv the ordinary pvincijdes of lite- 
rature. J’lil liislory is eontined to the notice of the 
great, the powerful, and the conspicuous; and tlic cha- 
racters are few which she has to delineate with any de- 
gree of j)articuhuity. It would, however, he a fatal 
mistake in the study of hunlaf^ nature, w^cre it supposed 
that the knowledge thus communicated is of little value. 

The popular opinion, that the minute ])articulars in 
vrhich biography delights are the best aids we can Iiavo 
to the knowledge of character, is true to a very small 
extent. Many of the circumstances and slight peculiari- 
ties, so curiou.sly inquired after hy the writers of me- 

nioifts, ha> e as little to do with the real nature and cha- 

( 

racter of the persons they describe, as the clouds or sun- 
shine of any day of their existence. If they be worth 
noticing, they are only to be regarded in the light of 
accidental results from causes ‘'which operate more 
powerfully, tliough less conspicuously in other di- 
rections. The true features of a man’s character are 
not his peculiarities, his eccentricities, Ids passing hu- 
mours and caprices, lluuiaii natun* has cerlain pi nnary 
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iwuiKs ol* cli:»rai t('r; they arc main and various, but not 
inliiiito in number; nor aictbey to be broken up ijito 
minute Ira^monls by any suddenly eoiiceivctl humour 
ol" tlie individual. IJiography, thercibre, when it en- 
tertains us with recitals delineations, intended lu 
lay open the secrets ol* the heart, does olleii little more 
Ilian draw us oil* from the study of more important 
particular^, gratifying tmr curiosity instead of enlarg- 
ing our views and strengthening our under staiftUng. 

The facts recorded in history are not always dcscrihefl 
with sullicient particularity to enable us to einjiloy 
tlioni biograjibically, ItMs the great merit of some his- 
torians, among whom Tacitus stands conspicuous, tliat 
they permit us to look, as it were, the chief actors in 
the eveius related, full in the face, and to converse with 

them not merelv as historical characters, but as men. 

# * • 

History loses much of its charm and usefulness Avhen it 
so completely subjects the general truth to the political, 
as to content itself with arranging its charactcix as a 
general does is soldiers, permitting them to speaK and 
move only in the direction pointed out from moment to 
moment. When it fairly places the jjersonages of whom 
it speaks before us, flowing to each sullicient space for 
the (levelopemont of individual forms, we may then de- 
rive i’rom its jiages inforiiialiun not less exact or imjior- 
t;mt than that aiforded hy hiogrujihy. For it is not, as 
we have seen, in minute peculiarities tliat the vuluo ol 
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;i memoir consists, hut in those points vcliich host enahlt* 
us to determine to what class ol’ characters the snhject 
ol‘ its narrative belongs. In historv, only the more 
striking and intluential ol‘ these points are described ; 
and if they be well set f rth, and rightly arranged, 
the reader is profited by their distinct apjieals to his 
understanding. 

Nor ought we to losd sight of the circumstance, that 
the personages of history arc placed in situations which 
exhibit man acting under the weightiest responsibilities. 
They are not at liberty to avail themselves of the thou- 
sand subterfuges which obscur^ the motives of inlcrior, 
or less public members of society. This obliges them to 
let the true (lualitics of their nature and character aji- 
pear ; and though they may for the moment resist this 
necessity, the sequel of tljeir history is .sure to deter- 
mine the questions most interesting to a reflective 
mind. 

Sl^l further: it would greatly advance our knowledge 
of human nature, and of the world, coulA we form any 
system whereby to determine with some degree of pro- 
bability, the ctfcct of particular situations on character 
and conduct. Could this be done irvrespect to statesmen, 
and other political personages, not only should wc learn 
to judge them with greater fairness, but wc should be able 
to calculate wisely on the line of conduct they are likely 
to pursue in situations of difficulty. The general 
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nnirs'/ ()1 t'voiils, tlie ever toresocii coiiiU’xion botu'ct'ii 
»>no fUiss of oecun*(Mict‘s an.! another, gives to an exj)e- 
rioncccl observer tin* power of almost jjredictiiig the 
state of things lor vears to eoine; but hov/ greatly 
would this ability be iiii-reiiscd by a thorough study ot 
eharaetei, wliidi is detcrnii^ed by the moral laws ol‘ 
s])iritual existenee, nut less eertainly t han is the condi- 
tion of tin.* material world by the Kxed institutions of 
nature. 

These hints will enable the reader to form some idea 
ut the value ol‘ history, as an introduction to the know- 
ledge of the world and human nature, and as atlordi ng 
the means whereby over^ man ol‘ sense and character 
may better understand ins tluty as a inciiiber of the 
state. 

lJut aiiotlioi advantage belongs to the study of his- 
tory and one#vhich will not be regarded lightly by 
iliose \vin» look to the resources of their own minds as 
aU'ordiiig tlie surest consolation against distress, tliebest 
defence against weariness, dissatfslhclion, aml^the ]||ise 
ries width attend menial vacuity and caprice. 

The deliglits of study are two-fold ; tliuse which ac- 
company tlic active exertion of the mind in the j)Voce'«s 
(d* aetjuisition ; and tlfose which belong to the sense of 
possession, and the juiwer of retracing our steps through 
t^atb.s in which we found much to protit ami delight us. 
In the former consists our reward when we pursue nith 

li :j 
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persevering industry the first elements of knowledge ; 
when w'e are practising the self-denials of a studious 
life, the retirements and the watchings, w ithout which 
knowledge and wisdom are rarely gained. It is then we 
enjoy the triumphs of discovery ; the vivid emotions 
that ari-ie, as new^ regions of thought expand hefore the 
mind; and which can he known only to him wliohas the 
power of apjireciating^the value of truth, and rejoicing 
in its iiiHuence. So strongly impressed w^as Dr. Johnson 
ivith the recollection of the happiness he had exj)erienccd 
in the pursuit of knowledge, that he considered the 
early period of study more pleasurable than that of ma- 
ture scholarship. This notio^, however, is true hut t(i 
a very limited extent. When knowledge is sought as a 
means of advancement, and emulation only gives the 
impulse to exertion, the mind of the student is filled 
with hopes and cx]>cctations which urgifhim on to^abo- 
rioiis efforts, and dilfuse Uiat w'armth and complacency 
of feeling through his heart, which, w’hile it lasts, is 
suflfeient'to cheer him in his toils. Bjit this state of 
mind can endure only fora short time. It yields to the 
first sensations of weariness, to unexpected disaj3point- 
ments in the world ; and leaves the student to the alter- 
native of either turning to other pursuits, or seeking 
knowledge for its own sake* The labour begun from 
false iiiotivcs, it is not easy to rej)lacc them at once bv 
more Icgithnatc reasons for study ; Ibc knowledge sought 
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not tor itself, but lor ends now receding farther and far- 
ther from our sight, will not content the mind intent on 
other objects ; and it will, conse*tuentIv^ often look back 
with regret to those days in which it enjoyed the pleni- 
tilde of hope and joyful expectation. 

Hut if we consider the su!)ject in another light, . the 
view will be far loss discouraging. Let study be com- 
menced according to the noble principles which should 
instigate a being like man to the jnirsuit of wisdpm : let 
there be as little mingling as possible of temporary am- 
bition with the better and more permanent objects of 
menial culture ; and the pleasure, as we proceed, will 
increase in projiovtion tot^e solidity of our attainments. 
This must bo evident to those who take the trouble to 
consider the projicr nature of study. The knowledge of 
an art is sought that the principles may be put in prac- 
tice. * In gencrSl study, the fegitiniate end is acijuaint- 
ance with truth, and the strengthening of our inner 
being. 15ut this is wholly unconnected with, worldly 
considerations^ and may be as complctel}^ attained, 
though the student remain poor and neglected all his 
days, as if he rose by his erudition to the highest ranks 
of society. Nor is it to he supposed, that with a mind 
rejoicing in a feeling of power and energy, and richly 
stored with the loftiest arguments of wisdom and expe- 
rience, he can lose his sense of the value of those attain- 
ments which liuvc bestowed upon him so grand a supe- 
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riority to Uil* rost of mankind, ll is, in short, wlion llu 
fruits of learning are nialurc, that they wear the golden 
hues wliieli betoken their celestial origin. The genuine 
scholar, familiar with the forms oI‘ things through the 
widest jiroviriccs of thought, delights himseltj in iiis 
hour of leisure and reposd, by the contemplatiim cd' in- 
finitely varied eonibinations. lie gathers aiound him 
the good of all ages: shares in the triumphs, and sym- 
pathizes with the woes of men, in whatever period or 
country they had their abode; and holding in his heart 
the wise preecjita, and most impressive examples of the 
great and virtmms, feels that he now, like tliem, stands 
upon an eminence whence k j may hehold, and salely 
moralize on the toils and follies of his race, the rela- 
tive h)rcc of good and evil, the dangers to he apjire- 
hended, the lia])pinoss which may he secureil, in the 
]»rogress of society to its end. 

History offorsa plentifij rewartl to ex^ rtion in respect 
to both the states here consulercil. In yoidh, and the 
biii^.'r jicfjods oi* advancing life, it is valuable as iittiiig 
us for the W{)rid ; hut when the looked-for time arrivi-s 
in Avliich we may ce.ase from toil, and honestly lay aside 
the hunlens which it was our duty to sustain in the sea- 
son of hope and activity, then •the well-renieinhered 
pages of history will iurnish the miml with a series of 
images hreathing of the life and eiiergy of real exist- 
(Mice;and the contemplation of the j>ast in that lucid re- 
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view will allbrdit sober, enduring, and elevating enjoy- 
ment. 

If we now inquire whether any other branch of study 
might be expected to produce the same desi'ablc effects 
as History, we shall see that tt may lay especial claim 
to many of the most impfwtant points on which we have 
s})oken above. Let a reader, for example, devote fiis 
thought to the cultivation of Poetry and Criticism. He 
may thereby refine his taste; fill bis mind with splen- 
did visions, and raise the tone of his sentiments. If be 
be an orator he will thence derive a copious supply of 
lofty expressions and imagtry : if he be inclined to phi- 
loM)}jlilze, he will have, as a ground-work for his specu- 
lations, the brilliant abstraction of some of the grandest 
minds ever employed in tiie contemplation of nature, or 
the ^tudy of thcjjuman soul, •But if he lie careful to 
inquire into the history of those noble works which in- 
spire him with so much delight, he will find that they 
were produced not by men who devoted themsclve^to 
the study of fiction and rhetoric, hut by those whose 
minds liad been submitted to discipline, who had spent 
many years in the pursuit of knowdedge ; who were ac- 
quainted with the histm-y of man in all its several divi- 
sions, and had thence learnt to describe his passions, his 
joys and soitows with the force of eloquent truth. The 
mere study of elegant literature, therefore, could never 
produce those clfccts which arc to be looked for in the 
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Avritinj^s oi' uur best poets. To giiiii a similar power ol' 
observation, or any tincture of their eloquence, we nnist 
bef'in where they did, with the acquisition ol knowledi^e, 
the strict discipline of tlic iniiid, so that imagination 
may have reality ibr its material, liowever bold or origi- 
nal it may be in its subsequent creations. 

T^et us suppose, on the other hand, that instead of 
these lighter branches of literature we give ourselvev'. 
up to* the study of science. Science is to be considered 
in two lights. In the first, as alibrding positive know- 
ledge: in the second, as tending to the dcvelopeinent of 
the mind by a vigorous exercise of its highest laculLies. 
To each of these objects the attention of virtuous minds 
is duo. An acquaintance with the innermost constitu- 
tion of nature is admirably adapted to (ill the soul with 
noble ideas of the aa isdovn of the Almighty Creator. It 
is the source, moreover, of discoveries and in volition, 
serviceable, in the Avidesi sense, to the comfort and .s-. - 
ci^ity of the human race; hut in both these iv.spect.s, 
science must jiresent its trutlis in distificl forms, and iu 
close combination with each other, which can only lie tiu' 
case when long and careful study has accustomed the 
mind to follow out trains of reasoning far removed from 
its ordinary processes of thought. It is beautifully ob- 
served by liord ihicoii, that half-instructed jiersons ai** 
disposed to rest in r,ecoml causes; to lose siglit, that is, 
of the power and wisdom of the Deity m a suppos's! 
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i!,lniiratioii ol’ thi.' law.s of nature; while, on the other 
liaihl, those who proceed further in the course of study 
are brought hack to the acknowledgment of Him who 
is the presiding sovereign and director of the universal 
■ivstem. The truth of this refliark is ]>rovcd by nume- 
rous instances. linj)erfect views of theories, a dim un- 
derstanding of the objects and operations of natural laws, 
are not njeans whereby we may arnve at a proper sense 
of the divine wisdom and heiicvolence. And if they as- 
sist us not in this respect, they can do us little good in 
any other ; for the practical uses of science arc either 
taught by experience in Mic mechanical arts, without 
the study of hooks; or tliey are gathered from that per- 
fect acquaintance with i>rinciples which implies nut a su- 
perficial but a nn)ht j)rofound examination of nature. 
If a person huv% much leisure, and sufficient determi- 
nation of mind to encounter the dilliculties of matliema- 
tical and scientific demonstration, the volume of natural 
trutli is replete with the grandeur of wisdom ; but i^ie 
have little leisure, and hasten in his resolution to en- 
counter the confessedly great dilliculties which stand at 
the entrance to philosophical mysteries, he will waste 
the time he j)Ossesses, fmd experience only disappoint- 
ment and disgust, by endeavouring to reason on matters 
which, every step he takes, only involve him in fresh 
perplexities. 
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If we makea si mi lar inquiry respecting oIKct l>ranches 
of study, they will be found so closely allied to History, 
that ill recommending^ the latter, wo may be said to ad- 
vocate all the rest. Geography, as a mere description 
of the earth, of its divisi#.Yis, its climates, its seas, moun- 
tains, and valleys, afu/cds but little delight to an inquir- 
ing mind. It is when these several parts of the glohe 
are considered as thl? habitations of man, that the con- 
lemjifation of their features becomes interesting. Ihit' 
no sooner is this the case, than the mere geograjihical 
division is lost sight of The jicople, their manners, 
their laws and iiistitutionsg^form the grand subject for 
thought ; and we naturally turn to History to fill up the 
sketch which Geography itself has left so slight and naked. 
This accounts for tlie otherwise anomalous practice of 
geographers. Every geographical wcfk of any extent 
abounds in long, historical narrations ; in whatever, in 
short, belongs to that account of nations which jn opcrly 
p^tains^to the province of history. 

The science of Ethics we have seen ought never to he 
disjoined from the strict observation of mankind, in- 
fluenced continually by the circumstances and insti- 
tutions under which they exists But History will it- 
self lead us to the discovery of many of the ruling prin- 
ciples of human nature, and the knowledge of what 
mural restraints are necessary to every society of men, 
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if happiness and virtue be the proper aims of civili- 
zation. 

Ill this manner, we might further show, that History 
lias a sufficient connexion with all the great branches of 
study, to enable an allcntiv%reailer of its pages to form 
some general, and not altogether theoretical notion of 
their main principles. Without a knowledge of History 
no science, no branch of learning «an satisfy an observant 
mind; but History, well and diUgently studied, will leave 
it ignorant of few things on which it is of absolute im- 
portance to institute inquiry. 

Nor must we conclude^ilhout remarking the value 
of History to those w'ho rightly estimating the dignity 
of their nature, look from earth to heaven for the clue 
which is to unravel the mysteries of this eventful state. 
Like the volume of Creatum, the. imperfect study of 
which leaves the mind entangled in the fetters of second 
causes, that of History only partially read, magnifies the 
power of human counsels and actions, till the pride of 
jiolitical wdsd#m becomes a broad, heavy shadow, Cut- 
ting us from the view of God's eternal providence. Let 
History be read wdsely,and it will ‘justify the ways of 
God to man.’ It is o^ly when we view events in their 
momentary influence, that the observation of their course 
leaves us uncertain respecting the overruling influence 
of his wisdom. The collateral evidence thus afforded 
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by tlic open chart of history to the sublinio Irutlis of re- 
ligion, is of the highest value; not siin])ly on account 
of the strength, but on that of the !m])ressivciu\ss of its 
proofs. It is iin])ossible to trace the signs of a jircsent 
Deity, without feeling tlie^iieart subdued by sentiments 
that purify and exalt th.c character ; and never is an ar- 
gument more j)recious, or of greater use in the cause of 
religion, than when it -exercises this simultaneous in- 
fluence on the reason and the feelings. 

Such are the reasons which have suggested themselves 
to our mind in favour of the study of History. It will 
have been observed, that thep validity depends ujion 
the supposition that the reader is willing to give that 
degree of serious attention to inquiry, without wliicli 
neither History nor any other branch of learning’ can ho 
j)roductive of the fruits of* wisdom. The value of a nar- 
rative is, in reality, determined by the improvement 
which it confers; hut the bare knowledge of facts is not 
improvement, till by reflection and reasoning they have 
been made to exhibit primary truth in a clearer light, 
or afbrded confirmation to principles hitherto ordy un- 
certainly apprehended. It is to men of thought that 
History off‘ers the inestimable gifts of true experience. 
Whether they study it for the purpose of acquiring po- 
litical skill, or to enlarge their understanding by general 
views of things, they arc the persons who derive fron^i 
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llio wis»l<)nu»r its pjij^os the iiourislinirnt which strength- 
ens the IntelUvtiial (acuities, and iiisidres llie hi6art with 
a more pennanciit love of whatever is i)ure and ex- 
alted. 
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WHITTEN jJY HlMfcELK. 


1 T is difficult for u man to speak long of himself without 
vanity; therefore I shall be short. It may be thought an 
instance of vanity that 1 pretend at all to write my life; but 
this Narrative shall contain little more than the History of 
my Writings ; as, indeed^ almost all my life has been spent 
in literary pursuits and occupations. The first success of 
most of my writings was not such as to be an object of 
vanity, 

I was born the 2fith of April, IjH? old style, at Edin- 
burgh. I was of a good family, both by father and mother : 
my fatlier’s family is a braisch of the earl of Home’s, or 
Hume’s; and my ancestors had been proprietors of the es- 
tate which my brother possesses for several generatioi|^. My 
mother was Aughter of Sir David Falconer, President of 
the College of Justice: the title of lord Halkerton came by 
succession to her brother. 

My family, however, was not rich, and being myself a 
younger brother, m)f patrimony, according to the mode of 
my country, was of course very slender. My father, who 
passed for a man of parts, died when I was an infant, leav- 
ing me with an elder brother and a sister, under the care of 
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our mother, a woman of sinj^ular merit, who, lliouj;h yoiinj; 
and handsome, devoted herself entirely lo the rearing and 
educating of her children. I passed through the ordinary 
course of education with success, and was seized very early 
with a j)a‘-sion for literature, which has been the ruling pas- 
sion of my life, and the great source of my enjoyments. My 
Studious disposition, my sohriejy, and my industry, gave my 
family a notion that the law was a proper firofcssion for 
me ; but I found an insurmountahle aversion to every thing 
hut the pursuits of philosophy and general learning; and 
while they fancied 1 was*poring upon Voet and Vinniusj 
("iccro and \MTgil were the authors which T was secretly dC' 
vouring. 

My very slender fortune, however, being unsuitable to 
this plan of life, and my health being a little broken by rny 
ardent application, I was tcmpled^^or rather forced, to make 
a very feeble trial for entering into a more active scene of 
life. In 17114 1 went to Hristol, with some recommendations 
to eminent merchants; hut in a few months found that scene 
totally unsuitable to me. I went over to France with a view 
of |)rosecuting my studies in a country retrcAi ; and T tliere 
laid that plan of life which I^have steadily and successfully 
pursued. I resolved to make a very rigid frugality supply 
my de^ciency of fortune, to maintain unimpaired my inde- 
pendency, and to regard every object as contem^itible, except 
the improvement of my talents in literature. 

During my retreat in France, first at Kheims, but chiefly 
at La Fleche, in Anjou, I composed my Treatise of Human 
l^aUire, After pas.sing three years very agreeably in lliat 
country, 1 came over to lioiidon in 171 ^ 7 - Ih the end of 
17 *‘ifij I published my Treatise, and immediately went down 
lo my mother and my brother, who lived at his country 
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hoiibC, and was employed himself very judiciously and suc- 
cc-^hfully in the improvement of his fortune. 

Never literary attempt was more unforlunate than my 
Treatise of Human Nature. It fell deailAutni from thepress^ 
without reaching such distinction as even to excite a murmur 
among the zealots. But being^aturally of a cheerful and 
^anguine temper, 1 very soon recovered the blow, and prose* 
rated with great ardour my studies in the comitry. In 1742 
I printed at Edinburgh the first J#rt of my Essays : the 
work was favourably received, and soon made me entirely 
forget my former disappointment. 1 continued with my 
mother and brother in the country, and in that time reco- 
vered the knowledge of the Greek language, which I had 
too much neglected in my eajly youth. 

In 1745, 1 received a letter from the marquis of Annan- 
dale, inviting me to come and live with him in England ; 
r found also, that the friends and family of that young no- 
bleman were desirous of putting him under my care and 
direction, for die^tate of his mind and health required it. — 
I lived with him a twelvemonth. My appointments during 
that time made a considerable adbes^ion to my small fortune, 
I then received an invitation from general St. Clair to attend 
him as a secretary to his expedition, which was at first raiant 
against ('anada, but ended in an incursion on the coast of 
Erance. Next year, to wit, 1747, i received an invitation 
from the general to attend him in the same station in his mi- 
litary embassy to the courts of Vienna and Turin. I then 
wore the uniform of an officer, and was introduced at these 
courts as aid-de-camp to the general, along with sir Harry 
Erskine and captain Grant, now general Grant. These two 
years were almost the only interruptions which my studies 
have received during the course of my life ; I passed tliem 
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agreeably, and in good c-ompany ; and niy appointments, 
with my fnigMlity, had made me reach a fortune, which 1 
called indepeiulcnt, though most of my friends were inclined 
to smile wlien 1 said so : in short, 1 was now master of near 
a thousand pounds. 

I had always entertained*'a notion, that my want of suc- 
cess in publisliing the Treatise of Human Nature, had pro- 
ceeded more from the manner than the matter, and that I 
had been guilty of a vpry usual indiscretion, in going to the 
press too early. I therefore cast the first part of that work 
anew in the Enquiry concerning Human Understanding, 
which was published while I was at Turin. But this piece 
was at first little more successful than the Treatise of Human 
Nature. On my return from Italy, 1 had the mortification 
to find all England in a ferment, on account of l)r. Middle- 
ton’s Free Enquiry, while my performance was entirely over- 
looked and neglected. A new edition, which had been pub- 
lished at Eondon, of my Essays, moral and political, met 
not with a much better reception. 

Such is the force of natural temper, that these disappoint- 
ments made little or no inlprc^sion on me. I went down in 
1 74!), and lived two years with my brother at his country- 
hofse, for my mother was now dead. I there composed the 
second part of my Essay, which 1 called Pofitical Discourses, 
and also my Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, 
which is another part of my Treatise that I cast anew. 
Meanwhile my bookseller, A. Millar, informed me that my 
former publications (all but the unfortunate Treatise) were 
beginning to be the subject of conversation ; that the sale of 
them was gradually increasing, and that new editions were 
demanded. Answers by llcvcrciuls and Bight Hcvcrciul.^ 
came out two or three in a year ; and I found, by Dr. War- 



l)iir{on\s railing, that ihc books were l)Cginnmg to }>e cs- 
tOL'niod in good company. Jlowcvcr, 1 had a iixcd rcstdii- 
lion, which 1 iniicxihly maintairicd, never lo reply to anv 
body ; and not being very iniscible in my temper, J have 
easily kfc])t myself clear of all literary squabbles. These 
symptoms of a rising repulatioi? gave me encouragement, as 
I was ever more disposed to see tlie favourable than unfa- 
vourable side of things ; a turn of mind which it is more 
happy to possess, than to be bom to estate of ten thousand 
a year. 

In 1751, I removed from the country to the town, the 
true scene for a man of letters. In 1752 were published at 
Edinburgh, where 1 then lived, my Political Discourses, the 
only work of mine that wa^ successful on the first publica- 
tion. It was well received abroad and at home. In the 
same year was published at London, my Enquiry concerning 
the Principles of Morals; which, in my own opinion, (who 
ought not to judge on that subject,) is of all my writings, 
historical, philowiphicul, or literary, incomparably the best. 
It came unnoticed and unobserved into the world. 

Li 1 752 the Faculty of Advocates chose me their liibra- 
tian, an office from which I received little or no emolument, 
hut which gavc^mc the command of a large library. IHhen 
formed the plan of writing the History of England ; out 
being frightened with the notion of continuing a narrative 
through a period of seventeen hemdred years, I commenced 
witli the accession of the house of Stuart, an epoch when I 
thought the misrepresentations of faction began chiefly to 
take place. I w^as, I own, sanguine in my expectations of 
the success of this work. 1 thought that T was the only his- 
torian that had at once neglected present power, interest, and 
authority, and the cry of popular prejudices ; and iisthesub- 
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ject was suited to every capacity, I expected proportional 
applause. But miserable was my disappointment: L was 
assailed by one cry of reproach, disapprobation, and even 
detestation ; English, Scotch, and Irish, Whig and Tory, 
churchman and sectary, freethinker and religionist, patriot 
and courtier, united in theif rage against the man who had 
presumed to shed a generous tear for the fate of Charles 1. 
and the earl of Strafford ; and after the first ebullitions of 
their fury were over, ^hat was still more mortifying, the 
hook seemed to sink into oblivion. Mr. Millar told me, 
that in a twelvemonth he sold only forty -five copies of it. I 
scarcely, indeed, heard of one man in the three kingdoms, 
considerable for rank or letters, that could endure the book, 
I must only except the primate of England, Dr, Herring, 
and the primate of Ireland, Dr.* Stone, which seem two odd 
exceptions. These dignified prelates separately sent me 
messages not to be discouraged. 

I was, however, 1 confess discouraged ; and had not the 
war at that time been breaking out hetj^een France and 
England, 1 had certainly retired to some provincial town of 
the former kingdom, have ‘•changed my name, and never 
more have returned to my native country. But as this 
schqpe was not now practicable, and the subsequent vo- 
lume was considerably advanced, I resolved to pick up cou- 
rage and to persevere. 

In this interval, I published at London my Natural His- 
tory of Religion, along with some other small pieces : its 
])ublic entry was rather obscure, except only that Dr. Hurd 
wrote a pamphlet against it, with all the illiberal petulance, 
arrogance, and scurrility, which distinguish the Warburto- 
nian school. This pamphlet gave me some consolation for 
the otherwise indifferent reception of my performance. 
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111 17r»(>, two years after the tall of the first volume, was 
])ublished the secoiul volume of my History, containing the 
period from the death of (Hiarles I. till the Revolution. This 
])erforniaiicc happened to give less displeasure to the M^higs, 
and was better received. It not only rose itself, but helped 
to Diioy up its unfortunate brotlftr. 

I5ut though I had been taught by experience, that the 
Whig party were in possession of bestowing all places, both 
in the state and in literature, I was so little inclined to yield 
to their senseless clamour, that in above a hundred altera- 
tions, which farther study, reading, or recollection engaged 
me to make in the reigns of the two first Stuarts, 1 have 
made all of them invariably to the Tory side. It is ridicu- 
lous to consider the English constitution before that period as 
a regular plan of liberty. 

In 17rd) 1 published my History of the House of Tudor. 
The clamour against this performance was almost equal to 
dial against the History of the two first Stuarts. The reign 
of i'jlizabeth wa^ particularly dhtioxious. But I was now 
callous against the impressions of public folly, and continued 
very peaceably and contentedly fn my retreat at Edinburgh, 
to finish, in two volumes, the more early part of the English 
History, which ^gave to the public in 17hl, with toler.ihle, 
and hut tolerable, success. 

But notwithstanding this variety of winds and seasons to 
which my writings had been exposed, they had still been 
making such advances, that the copy-money given me by 
the booksellers much exceeded any thing formerly known 
in England ; 1 was become not only independent, but opu- 
lent. 1 retired to my native country of Scotland, determined 
never more to set my foot out of it ; and retaining the satis- 
faction of never having iireferred a request to one great man, 
VoL. 1, f 
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or even niakiiifij advances of friendship to any of them. As 
I was now turned of fiftyj 1 thonj^ht of passing all the rest 
of my life in this philosophical manner, when 1 receivetl, in 
17<>3, an invitation from the carl of Ilcrtlord, with whom 1 
was not in the least acquainted, to attend him on his embassy 
to Paris, with a near prospect of being appointed secretary 
to the embassy; and, in the meanwhile, of performing the 
functions* of tliat office. This offer, however inviting, I at 
first declined, both bcoLuse I was reluctant to begin connec- 
tions with the great, and because I was afraid that the civili- 
ties and gay company of Paris would pro\'e disagreeable to 
a person of my age and humour ; but on his lordship's re- 
peating the invitation, I accepted of it. I have every rea- 
son, both of pleasure and interpjt, to think myself happy in 
my connections with that nobleman, as well as afterwards 
with his brother, general Conway. 

Those who have not seen the strange effects of modes, 
will never imagine the reception I met with at Paris, from 
men and women of all ranks and siations* The more I re- 
siled from their excessive civilities, the more I was loaded 
with them. There is, howevci, a real satisfaction in living 
at Paris, from the great number of sensible, knowing, and 
poU^e company with which that city ajiounds above all 
places in the universe, I thought once of settling there for 
life. 

^ I was appointed secretary to the embassy ; and, in summer 
1 lord Hertford left me, heing^ appointed Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland. I was Charfrp (T Affaires till the arrival of 
the duke of llichrnond, towards the end of the year. In 
the beginning of I 7 O 65 I left Paris, and next summer went 
to Edinburgh, with the same view as formerly, of burying 
myself in a philosophical retreat. I returned to that plaw, 
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noi richer, but with much more money, and a much larger 
income, by means of lord Hertford's friendship, than I left 
It, and T was desirous of trying what superfluity could pro- 
tluce, as 1 had formerly made an experiment of a compe- 
tency. Hut in 17fl7 I received from Jllr. Conway an invi- 
tation to be Under-secretary; ^nd this invitation, both the 
character of the person, and my connexions with lord Hert- 
ford, prevented me from declining. I returned to Kdmburgh 
in very ojjulent, (tor T posscased a revenue of a thou- 
sand ])ounds a year,) healthy, and though somewhat stricken 
in years, with the prospect of enjoying long my ease, and of 
seeing tlie increase of my reputation. 

In spring 177o I was struck with a disonler in my bowels, 
xvhich at first gave me no ^arm, but has since, as I appre- 
iiend it, become mortal and incurable. I now reckon upon 
a speedy dissolution. 1 have suffered very little pain from 
my disorder ; and what is more strange, have, notwithstand- 
ing the great decline of my person, never suffered a mo- 
ment’s abatement of my spirits; insomuch, that were I to 
name a period of my life which 1 hhould most choose to pass 
over again, 1 might be temptecT to point to this later period. 
1 possess the same ardour as ever in study, and the same 
gaiety in coinp|ny. 1 consider, besides, that a man of Hxty- 
five, by dying, cuts off only a few years of inflniiities ; and 
though 1 see many symptoms of my literary reputation’s 
breaking out at last with additional lustre, I knew that I 
could have but few ye|irs to enjoy it. It is diflicult to be 
more detached from life than I am at present. 

To conclude historically with my own charact^, I am, 
or rather was (for that is the sty le I must now use in speak- 
ing of myself, which emboldens me the more to speak 
my sentiments); I was, 1 say, a man of mild dispo- 
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bition, of command of temper, of an open, social, and cliccr- 
ful humour, capable of attachment, hut little susceptible of 
enmity, and of great moderation in all my passions. ICvcn 
my love of literary fame, my ruling j)assion, never soured 
my temper, notwithstanding my frequent disappointments. 
My company was not unacceptable to the young and care- 
less, as well as to the studious and literary ; and as ] took a 
particular jileasurc in the company of modest women, T had 
no reason to be displeased with the reception I met with from 
them. In a word, though most men, anywise eminent, liave 
found reason to complain of calumny, 1 never was touched, 
or even attacked, by her baleful tooth ; and though 1 wan* 
lonly exposed myself to the rage of both civil atid religious 
factions, they seemed to be dis^jmed in my behalf of their 
wonted fury. My friends never had occasion to vindicate 
any one circumstance of my character and conduct: not but 
that the zealots, we may well suppose, would have been glad 
to invent and projiagate any story to my disadvantage, hut 
they could never find any which they tho*, ght would wear 
the face of probability. I cannot say there is no vanity in 
making this funeral oration of i/iyself; but I hope it is not 
a misplaced one ; and this is a matter of fact which is easily 
cleated and ascertained. 


April IH, I77<». 
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'Ilie IlritoH*. . . , The Romane.<«<Thi' Saxoiw.. ..The nt‘pt.ircTiy....7Tie Kingdum 
K< lit.. •• of Northumberland.. ..of Eaet-Augiin.. ..of Mercia.. ..of Eesex 
.. .urSuaaex....at Weeaeit. ^ 


THE BRITONS. 

T he curiosity entertained by all civilized nations, of 
inquiring into the exploits and adventures of their 
ancestors, commonly excites a regret, that the history 
of remote ages should always he so much involved in 
obscurity, uncertainty, and contradiction. Ingenious men, 
possessed of leisure, are apt to push their researches beyond 
the period in which literary monuments are framed or 
preserved ; — without reflecting, that the history of past 
events is immedfttcly lost, or dishgured, when entrusted 
to memory and oral tradition; ^nd that the adventures of 
barbarous nations, even if they were recorded, could afford 
little or no entertainment tcHnen born in a Ujiore cultivated 
Ago. The convulsions of a civilized state usually comjAse 
the most instrucuve and most interesting part of its history : 
but the sudden, violent and unprepared revolutions incident 
to barbarians, are so much guided by caprice, and terminate 
so often in cruelty, that they disgust us by the uniformity 
of their appearanee ; a\id it is rather fortunate for letters 
that they are buried in silence and oblivion. The only 
certain means by which nations can indulge their curiosity 
in researches concerning their remote origin, is to consider 
the language, manners and customs of their ancestors, and 
to compare them with those of the neighbouring nations, 
Tlie fables which are commonly employed to supjdy the 
place of true history, ought entirely to be disregarded j or 
Voi.. L ‘ B 
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if any exception be admitted to this ^neral rule, it cat 
«'nly be in favour of the ancient Grecian fictions, which 
are so celebrated, and so agreeable, that they will ever be 
ibe objects of the attention of mankind. Neglecting, there- 
for?, all traditions, or rather tales, concerning the more 
eai ly history of Britain, we shall only consider the state of 
the inhabitants as it af^peared to the Romans on their 
Mivasioii of this country; we shall briefly run over the 
e^'ents whi(*h attended the conquest made by that einpii e, 
as l)elonging more to Roman than British story: we shall 
hasten through tiie' obscure and uninteresting period oi 
Saxon annals ; and shall resei*vc a more full narration for , 
those times when the truth is both so well ascertained and 
so complete as to promise entertainment and instruction to 
the reader. 

All ancient writers agree in representing the first in- 
habitants of Britain as a trik^ of the Gauls or Celtee, who 
peopled that island from the peigbbouring continent. Their 
language was the same,-— theh* manners, their government, 
Iheir su|iei<stit]on varied only by those Small difTereiices, 
which time, 6r a communication with the bordering nations, 
must necessarify introduce. The inhabitants of Gaul, 
espect^lly in t6ose parts which lie conti^ous to ftafy, bad 
acquired, from a commer(« with their southern neighbours, 
some refiuenient in the am, which gradually diffused 
tiiemselves i^rthwards, and spread but a very fkint light 
tAer this isl&d. The Greek and Rbi^an navigators or 
merchants, (for there were scarcely any other travellers in 
those ages,) hi ought back the most shod&iiig accounts of 
(he ferocity of the {leople, which they magtdficd, as usual, 
in order to excite the aidmtration of tbeiwcountrymen. The 
^outh-east paWs, however, of BrHain, hfid already, before 
the age of Cie'sar, made th^ first and most requisite step 
towards a civil settlement ; and the Britons, by tillage and 
agriculture, had there increased to a great multitude.' 
The other inhabitants of the island still maintained thfein- 
selves by pasture : they were clothed with skins of beasts : 
they diveJt j'n huts, which they reared in the forests and 
marshds, with which the countiy^ was covered : they shifted 
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(.Msily thtiir habitation, when actuated either by the hopes 
of plunder, or the fear of an euemy : the convenience of 
feediiif' their cattle Has even a sufficient motive for re- 
moving' their seats ; and, as they were Ignorant of all the 
tefinements of life, their wants and their possessions were 
etpially scanty and limited. 

I'he Britons were divided bato many small nations oi 
tribes ; luid, being a military people, wijose sole ]>roperty 
was their amis and their cattik, it was impossible, after 
they had acquired a relish of liberty, for their princes or 
chieftains to establish any despoti'a authority over them. 
Their goveniments, though monarchical,'* were free, as 
well as those of all the Celtic nations; and the common 
people seem even to have enjoyt-d more liberty among 
theni,^ than among the nations of Gaul,^ from whom they 
\\«‘re descended. Each state was divided into factions 
w'ithin itself:* it was agit^ed with jealviusy or animosity 
against the neighbouring slates t and while the .arts of 
j)eace w'ere yet unknown, wars were the chief occupation, 
and formed the ch«ef object of ambition among the peojde. 

The religion of the Britons was one of.the most consider- 
able parts of their government; and 'the Druids, -who 
Were their priests, possessed gfeat authority among them. 
Besides ministering at the altar, and directing all religious 
duties, they presided over the* education of youth : they 
enjoyed an immunity from wars and taxes : they possessed 
both the civil and criminal jurisdiction : ^f*y decide^ all 
controversies tuiong states, as well as* among private 
pei’sons : and whoever refused to submit to their decree, 
was exposed to the most severe penalties; the sentence 
of excommunication was pronounced against him ; he 
was forbidden access to the sacrifices or public worslup ; 
he was debarred all mteicwurse with hU fellow -citizens, 
even in the common affairs of life; his company was 
universally shunned, as profane and dangerous ; he was 
refused the protection of law and deS£h itself became 
an acceptable relief from the misery and infamy to which 
he was exposed. Thus, the bands of government, which 
were naturally loose among that rude and tulbulent people, 
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were happily corroborated by the terrors of their super- 
stition. 

No species of superstition was ever more terrible than 
that of the Druids. Besides the severe penalties which it 
was in the power of the ecclesiastics to iiihict in this world, 
they inculcated the eternal transmigration of souls, and 
thereby extended their autfiority a.s far its the fears t»f their 
timorous votaries. They practised their rites in dark 
{proves, or other secret recesses and, in order to throw 
a g^reater mystery over their rclii;;ion, they communicated 
their doctrines only t« the initiated, and strictly forbad the 
committing of them to writing, lest they should at any 
time be exposed to the examination of the profane vulgar. 
Human saeritices were practised among them : the spoils 
of war were often devoted to their divinities ; and they 
jmnished with the severest tortures whoever dared to 
secrete any part of the eonsecrjtted offering : these trettsures 
they kc‘pt in woods and forests, secured by no other guard 
«than the terrors of their religion and this steady conquest 
over human avidity may he regarded as more signal than 
their prompting men to the most extraordinary and most 
violent efforts. No idolatrous worship ever attained such 
an ascendant over mankirid .as that of tiae ancient Gauls 
and Britons : and the Romans, after their eonf|uest, finding 
it impossible to reconcile' those nations to the laws and 
institutions of their mastei*b, while it maintained its 
au|jn)rity, were at last obliged to abolish it by penal 
statutes ; a violence which had never, in aii^ other instance, 
been practised by those tolerating conquerors.^ 

THE ROMANS. 

The Britons had long r^ained in this rude but in- 
dependent state, when Cdssar, having overrun all Gaul by 
bis victories, first cast his eye on their island. He was not 
allured either by its riches or its renown j but being am- 
bitious of carrying the Roman arms into a new world, then 
mostly unknown, he took advantage of a short interval 
in his Gaulic wars, and made an invasion on Britain. The 
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iiiitivcs, informed of his intention, were sensible of the 
unequal contest, and endeavoured to appease him by sub- 
missions; which, however, retarded not the execution of 
liis design. After some resistance, he landed, as is supposed, 
at Deal [A. C. 55.] ; and having obtained several ad- 
vantages over the Britons, and obliged them to promise 
hostages for their future obcdill^nee, he was cunstraineeV, 
by the necessity of his affairs, and the approach of winter, 
to withdraw his forces into Gaul. The Britons, relieved 
from tlui terror of his arms, neglected llie performance of 
their stipulations ; and that haughty conqueror resolved 
next summer to chastise them for this breach of treaty, 
lie larifled with a greater force ; and though he found 
a more regular resistance from the Britons, who had 
united under Cassivelaunus, one of their petty princes, he 
discomfited them in eveiy action. He advanced into the 
country ; passed the Thames in the face of the enemy ; 
took and burned the capitaf of Cassivelaunus ; established 
his ally, Mandubratius, in the sovereignty of the Trino-, 
bantes ; and having obliged the Inhabitants to make him 
new submissions, he again returned with bis army into 
(iaul, and left the authority of the Romans more nominal 
than real in this^sland. • 

The civil wars which ensued, and which prepared the 
way for the establish men t of mofiarchy in Rome, saved the 
Britons from that yoke which was ready to be iinposcMl 
upon them. Augustus, the successor of Caesar, content 
with the victory obtained over the liberties of his <Wvn 
«ountiy, was little ambitious of acquiring fame by foreign 
wars ; and being apprehensive lest the same nrdimited 
extent of dominion which had subverted the republic, 
might also overwhelm the empire, he recommended it 
to his successors never*to enlarge the territories of the 
Romans. Tiberius, jealous of the fame which might be 
acquired by his generals, made this advice of Augustus a 
pretence for his inactivity.*^ The mad sallies of Caligula, 
in which he menaced Britain with an invasion, served only 
to expose himself and the empire to ridicple ; and the 
Rritons had now, during almost a century, enjoyed their 
B3 
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liberty unmolested ; when the Romans, in tlie rc‘ign of 
('laudius, began to think seriously of reducing them under 
their dominion. Without seeking any more justifiable 
reasons of hostility than were ein|/loyed by the late 
Europeans in subjecting the Africans and Aui(‘ricans, they 
sent over an army [A«. D. 43.] under the command of 
Plautius, an able general, ^i^'ho gained some victories, and 
made a considerable [irogress in subduing the inhabitants, 
("laudius himself, finding matters sudiciently prepared for 
his reception, made a journey into Britain, and received ^ 
the submission of sev.^^ral British states, the Cantii, Atve- 
bates, Regni, and Triiiobantes, who inhabited the south- 
east parts of the island, and whom their possessions and 
more cultivated manner of life rendered willing to purchase 
peace at the expence <jf their liberty. I'he other Britons, 
under tae command of Caractacus, still maintained an 
obstinate resistance ; and the^jlomans made little progress 
against them, till Ostorius Scapula was sent over to com- 
mand their armies. This general [A. D. 50.] advanced 
llie Roman conquests over the Britons; pierced into the 
country of the Silures, a warlike nation, who inhabited the 
banks of the vSeverne ; defeated Caractacus in a great 
battle ; took him prisoner; and sent hing, to Rome, where 
his magnanimous behaviour procured him better treat- 
ment than those conquefors usually bestowed on captive 
princes.'^ ^ 

Notwithstanding these misfortunes, the Britons were 
not subdued ; and this island was regarded by the ambitious 
Romans as a field jn which military honour might still be 
acquired, tinder the reign of Nero [A. D. 5f).]» Suetonius 
Paulinus was invested with the command, and prepared to 
signalize bis name by victories over those barbarians. 
Finding that the island, of Mona' now Anglesey, was the 
chief seat of he resolved to attack it, and 

to subject a place Was the centre of their supersti- 

tion. and wh^h afforded protection to all their baffled 
forces. The Britons endeavoured to obstruct his landing 
on this sacred inland, both by the force of tb«ioarins, ami 
the terrors of their religion. The women and priests were 
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inteniiln^lcd with the soldiers upon the shore ; and, run- 
ning' about with darning torohcs in their hands. and tossing' 
their dishevelled hair, they struck greater terror into the 
astonished Romans hy their howUiigs, cries and execra- 
tions, than the real danger from tlie armed forces wits 
able to inspire. But Suetonius, cxhortin»‘ bis troops to 
despise the menaces of a superstition which they despiseij, 
impelled them to the attack, ^drovc the Britons off the 
held, burned the Druids in the same fires whieh those 
]>i'iests had prepared for their captive enemies, destroyed 
all the consecrated groves and altars; and, having thu» 
triumphed over the religion of the* Britons, he thought 
• his future progress would be easy, in reducing the people 
to subieetioii. But he was disappointed in his expectations. 
I'he Britons, taking advantage of his absenee, were all in 
arms; and, headed by Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, who 
had been treated in the most ignoniinious manner hy the 
Roman tribunes, had already attacked with success several 
settK'inents of their insulting conquerors. Suetonius 
hiistened to the ])rotection of London, which was already 
a flourishing Roman colony ; but he found, on his arrival, 
tiiat it would be requisite for the general' safety to abandon 
that place to tl^ merciless fujy of the enemy. London 
was reduced to ashes : such of the inhabitants as re- 
mained in it were cruelly niassrcred ; the Romans, and all 
.str«ing<*rs, to the number of 70^000, were ever>'wherc put 
to the sword without distinction; and the Britons, by 
rendering the ^r thus bloody, seemed determined to^ut 
off all hopes of peace or composition with the enemy. JJut 
this cruelty was revenged by Siifetoniiis, in a great and de- 
cisive battle, where 80,000 of the Britons are said to have 
perished ; and Boadicea herself, rather than fall into thf 
hands of the enrag(*d victor, })ut an end to her own life 
poison.^® Nero soon after recalled Suetonius from a go- 
vernment, where, by sufferin'!!;' and inflicting so many 
severif ies, he was Judged improper for composing the angry 
and alarmed minds of the inhabitants. After some interval, 
Cerealis |;ec^ived the command from Vesjiasian, and by his 
liravery propagated the terror of the Roman anus. Julius 
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Froiitinus succeeded Cercalis, both in aiitiiurity and in re- 
putation : but the General who finally established the do- 
minion of the Romans in this island, was Julius A^neola, 
who {»:o\erned it in the“reij^ns of Vespasian, Titus, and 
Domitian, and disting:uished himself in that scene of action. 

This threat commander formed a rc‘«;ular ])lan for sub- 
duing; Britain, anti renderyg tlu^ acquisition useful to the 
(‘onquerors. lie carried his victorious arms northwards, 
defeated the Britons in <»very encounter, pierced into the 
inaccessible forests and mountains of Caledonia, reduced 
every state to subjection in the southern parts of the island, 
and chased before him all the men of fiercer and more in- 
tractable spirits, who deemed war and death itself less 
intoli*rahle’than servitude under the Vidal’s. He even de- 
feated them in a decisive action, which they foug;ht under 
Gal^acus, their leader; and having fixed a chain of gar- 
risons between the friths of Clyde and Forth, he thereby 
cut off the ruder and more bti^ren parts of the island, and 
secured the Roman province from the incursions of the 
barbarous inhabitants.^^ 

During these military enterjirises, he neglected not the 
arts of peace. He introduced law? and civility ainoiig the 
Britons, taught them to /ieaire and n^‘»e all the con- 
veniencies of life, reconciled them to the Roman language 
and manners, instructed them in letters and science, and 
employed every expedient to reiuh r those chains which he 
had forged lioth easy and agreeable to them.’** The in- 
haffktants, having experienced bow unequaj^their ow n force 
w'as to resist that of the Romans, accpiiesced in the do- 
minion of their Piasters, and were gradually incorporated 
jis a part of that mighty empire. 

This was the hist durable conquest made by the Romans ; 
and Britain, once subdued, gave* no farther inquietude 
to the victor. Caledom|t alone, defended by its barren 
mountains, and by the contempt which the Romans enter- 
tDfdned for it, sometimes infested the more cultivated parts 
of the island by the incursions of its inhabitants. The 
lietter to secure the frontiers of the empire, |L^an, who 
visited this island, built a rampart between the 'l^ver 'Fyiie 
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the frith of Solway : LoIHus IJrbious, under Antoninus 
Pius, erected one in the place where Ajfrioola had formerly 
t stahlisVied his j^arrisons: Soverus, who made an expedition 
into Hritain, and carried his arms to the most northern 
e\treinit\ of it, add(*d nt'W fortifications to the wall of 
A<lnan ; and during the reigns of all the Roman emperors, 
siu'h a ])rofound tranquillity |u*evailed in Britain, that 
little mention is made of the ailairs of that island by any 
historian. The only incidents which occur are some se- 
ditions or rebellions of the Roman legions quartered then*, 
and some usurj^ations of the imp(^nal dignity by the 
Koinaii governors. The natives, disarmed, dispirited and 
snhinissive, had lost all desire, and even idea, of their 
former liberty and independence. 

Tint the period was now come, when that enormous 
fabric of the Roman empire, which had dilfused slavery 
and oppression, togt-lher with peace and civility, over so 
considerable a part of the gl^iie, was approaching towards 
Its final dissolution. Italy, and the centre of the empire, 
removed, during so many ages, from all concern in the 
wars, had entirely lost the militar)* spirit, and were peopled 
l>y an enervated race, equally dispf)seil to submit to a 
foreign yoke, or the tyranny ^of their own rulers. The 
emperors found themselves obliged to recniit their legions 
from the frontier provinces, where the genius of war, 
though languishing, was not totally extinct ; and these 
mercenary forces, careless of laws and civil institutions, 
established a military government, no less dangerous^o 
the sovereign than to the ].>eople. The farther progress of 
the same disorders introduced the bordering barbarians into 
the service of the Romans; and those fierce nations, 
having now added discipline to their native bravery, could 
no longer be restrained by the impotent policy of the 
f‘inpej-ors, who were accustoinHl^.to employ one in the 
ih‘struetion of the others. Sensible of their own force, and 
allured by the prospect of so rich a ]>rize, the ntiithem 
barbarians, in the reign of Areadius ami Honoriiis, assailed 
once allrjthe frontiers of the Roman empire ; and, 
having firsfit satiated their avidity by plunder, began to 
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think of fixing a settlement in the wasted provinces. Th( 
more distant barbarians, who occupied the deserted uabita- 
tions of the former, advanced in their ac(|uisitions, and 
pressed with their incumbent weight the Roman state, 
already unequal to the load which it sustained. Instead 
of arming the people in their own defenee, the emperors 
recalled all the distant legions, in whom aloiifi they could 
repose confidenee ; and collected the whole; military force, 
for the defence of the capital and centre of the empire. 
The necessity of self-preservation had superseded the am- 
bition of power ; an^ the ancient point of honour, never 
to contract the limits of the eiiqiirc, could no longer be 
attended to in this dcsjicratc t‘xtr*:inity. 

Britain, by its situation, was removed from the fury of 
these barbarous incursions ; and, hedng .also a remote 
province, not much valued hy the Romans, the legions 
which defended it were carrynl ovtT to the protection of 
Italy and Gaul. But that province, though si'cured by the 
sea against the inroads of the greater tribes of barbarians, 
found enemies on its frontiers, wbo took advantage of its 
present defenceless situation. The* Piets and S<‘ots, who 
dwelt in the northern parts, beyond the wdll of Antoninus, 
made incursions upon their ])e,’ieeabl«c and etfeminate 
neigbbijurs ; ,ind, bi'sides the teiiq>oi”u:y depredations which 
they eniiimittcd, these cftmbiTied nations threatened the 
whole province with subjection, or, what the iuhabitatus 
iiigre dreaded, with plunder and devastation. The IMcts 
seem to have been a tribe of the native Bt^itisb race, who, 
having been chased into the northern parts by the coinpjests 
of Agticola, had there intermingled with the ancient in- 
habitants : the Scots were derived from the same Celtic 
origin, had first been established in Ireland, had migrated 
to the north-west coasts of this island, and had loi>g been 
accustomed, as well from their old as their new seats, 
to infest the Roman province by piracy and rapine. [See 
note A, at the end of this volume These tribes, finding 
thej^ more opulent ncighbonrs exposed to invasion, soon 
broke over the Roman wall, no longer defended by the 
Roman arms ; and, though a contemptible enemy in 
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themsc'lvcs, met witli no n^sistanee from the unwarlike in- 
habitants. The Britons, aecustoined to have recourse to 
tlie emperors for defence as well as government, made 
supplications to Home; and one legion was sent over for 
their proteetioi>. This force was an overmatch for the 
barbarians, repelled their invasion, routed them in every 
engagement, and, having phaseA them into their ancient 
limits, returned in triumph to th€‘ defence of the southern 
provinces of the empire.*^ Their retreat brought on a new 
invasion of the enemy. The Britons made again an ap- 
plication to Rome, and again oblaidbd the iissistance of 
a legion, whi<*h t^roved effectual for their relief. But the 
Romans, reduced to extremities at home, and fatigued with 
those distant ex])e<litLons, informed the Britons that they 
must no longer look to them for succour; exhorted them 
to arm in their own defence ; and urged, that as they 
were now their own niaster% it bccamt; them to protect 
by their valour that independence which their ancient 
lords had conferred upon thcm.‘® That th €7 might leave 
the island with the better grace, the Romans assisted them 
in erecting anew the wall of Severus, wliicli was built 
entirely of stone, and which the Britons liad not at that 
time artificers skfliul enough to repair And, having 
done lids last good office to inhabitants, they bid 
a final adieu to Britain about the year 44li, after being 
masters of the more considerable part of it during the 
course of near four centuries. 

THE BRITONS. 

The abject Britons regarded fhis present of liberty as 
fatal to them ; and were^n no condition to put in practice 
the prudent counsel given them by the Romans, to arm 
: in their own defence. Unaccustomed both to the ])erils of 
I war and to the cares of civil government, they found thein- 
* selves incapable of forming or executing any. measures for 
' Insisting the incursions of the barbarians. Gratian also, 
i mul Gunstanthie, two Romans who bad a little before 
[ iwsuttied the purple in Britain, had carried over to the 
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continent the flower of the British youth; ami, ha\iii^' 
perished in tlieir uns!ioccssful attempts on the imperial 
throne, had despoiled the island of those who, in this des- 
perate extremity, were best able to defend it. The Piets 
and Seots, flnding; that the Romans hiul finally relinquished 
Britain, now regarded the wlioh^ as their prey, and attacked 
the ^rtlierti wall with ^redoubled forces. The Britons, 
already subdued by their own fears, found the ramparts 
but a weak defence for them ; and, deserting their station, 
left tVie country entirely open to the inroads of the bar- 
barous enemy. Th#: invaders carried devastation and ruin 
along with them ; and exerted to the utmost their native^ 
ferocity, which was not mitigated by the helpless condition 
and submissive behaviour of the inhahitanls.**^ The un- 
happy Britons had a third time recourse to Rome, which 
had declared its resolutiou for ever to abandon them, 
.^tius, the })atrician, sustaingid, at that time, by his valour 
and inagnaiuiidty, the tottering ruins of the cmipire, and 
revived for a moment, among the degenerate Romans, the 
spirit, as well as discipline, of their ancestors. The Britisli 
ambassadors carried to him the letter of their countrymen, 
which was inscribed, “ The Groans of the Britons.** Tlie 
tenor of the epistle was suitable to fes superscription : 
** Tlie barbarians,** say^they, ** on the one hand, chase 
us into the s^a; the sea, on the other, throws us back 
upon the barisarians ; and we have onlv the hard choice 
l«ft us, of perishing by the sword or by the waves." 
But ^Etius, pressed by the arms of AttilaTtbe roost terrible 
eiieiyy that ever assailed the empire, bad no leisure to 
attend to the complaints of allies, whom generosity alone 
could induce him to asslst.^^ The Britons, thus rejected, 
were reduced to despair, deserte^ their habitations, aban- 
doneil tillage ; and, flying for protection to the forests and 
mountains, suflered equally from hunger and from the 
enemy. The barbarians themselves began to feel the pres- 
sutes of famine in a country which they had ravaged ; and 
being harassed by the dispersed Britons, who had not dared 
to resist them in a body, they retreated with their S|)oils 
into their own country.®* 
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The Britons, taking; advantage of this interval, ret\irned 
t<» their usual occupations ; and the favourable seasons 
which succeeded, seconded their industry, made them soon 
forget their past miseries, and r€»Rtored to them great plenty 
of all the necessaries of life. No more can be imagined ^ 
to have been possessed by a people so rude; who had not, 
without the assistance of the Romans, art of masoni^ suf- 
ficient to raise a stone rampart for their own defence : 
yet the monkish liistorians,‘'^- who treat of those events, 
complain of the luxury of tli© Britons during this period ; 
aiul ascribe to that vice, not to their cowardice or impro- 
, vidc'iit counsels, all their subsequent calamities. 

The Britons, entirely occupied in the eiiio3^nient of the 
present interval of peace, matle no provision for resisting 
the enemy, who, invited by their former timid behaviour, 
soon threatened them with a new invasion. We are not 
exactly informed what spAies of civil government the 
Romans, on their departure, had left among the Britons : 
but it appears probable, that the great men in the different 
districts assumed a kind of regal, though precarious 
authority ; and lived, in a great measure, iridepc'iidcnt of 
each other.^'"* To this disunion pf counsels were also added 
the disputes of ftieology; and the disciples of Felagius, 
who was himself a native of Britain, having iiierea.sed to 
a great multitude, gave alarm to the clc egy, who seem to 
have been more intent on suppressing tbem, than on op- 
posing the pub^c enemy Labouring under these do- 
mestic evils, and menaced with a foreign inv.'ision, the 
Britons attended only to the suggestions of their present 
fears ; and, following the couns^jls of Vortigern, prince oi 
Diimnoniura, who, though stained with ever}' vice, pofti- 
sessed the chief authority among them,®^ they sent into 
<»erriiany a deputation to invite over the Saxons for their 
protection^ and assistance. 

THE SAXONS. 

Of all the barbarous nations known either in ancient or 
modern times, the Gennans seem to have been the most 

VoL. I C 
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distin^ished, both by their maimers, and political in- 
Btitutiofis ; and to have carried to the highest pitch the 
virtues of valour and love of liberty ; the only virtues which 
can have place anion^an uncivilized people, where justice 
and humanity are commonly ncg^lected. Kingly govern- 
* ment, even when estalilished among the Germans (for it 
was not universal), posseJsed a very limited authodty; 
and though the sovereign was usually chosen fniin among 
the royal family, he was directed in every ineiLSure by the 
common consent of the nation over whom lie ^presided. 
When any importaict affairs were transacted, all the 
warriors met iti.^ms; the men of greatest authority 
eniplCfyed persuasion to engage their consent ; the people 
expressed their approbaUon by rattling their armour, or 
their dissent by murmurs : there was no necessity for a nice 
scrutiny of votes among a multitude, who were usually 
carried with a strong current, to one side or the other; 
and the measure, thus suddenly chosen by general agree- 
ment, was executed with alacrity, and prosecuted with 
vigour. Even in war, the princes governed more by example 
than by authority : but in peace, the civil union was in 
a great measure dissolved, and the inferior leaders ad- 
ministered justice after an independent manner, each in 
his particular district. These were elected by tlie votes of 
the people in their great councils ; and though regard was 
paid to nobility in the choice, their personal qualities, 
chiefly their valovr, procured them, from the suffrages of 
their fellow citiz^ens, that honourable hub dtogerous dis- 
tinction The warriors of each tribe attached themselves 
to thdr leader with the most devoted affection and most 
uiisbaken constancy: they attended him as his ornament 
in peace, as his defence in mr, a^ his council in the ad- 
ministration of justice. Their constant emulation in 
military renown dissolved not that inviolaUe friendship 
whidi they professed to their chieftain and to each other. 
To die for the honour of their hand, was their chief 
ambition : to survive iu disgrace, or the death of their 
leader, 'was infamous. ’l*hey even carried into the held 
their women and children, who adopted all tlie martial 
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%iiti]naiits of tlie men : and, being thus impelled liy every 
human motive, they were invincible, where they were not 
opposed cither by the similar manners and institutions of 
the neighbouring Germans, or by the superior discipline, 
arms and numbers of the Romans.^® 

The leaders, and their militaiy companions, were main- 
tained by the labour of their slavts, or by that of the weaker 
and less warlike pint of the community whom they de- 
fended. The contributions which they levied, went not 
beyond a bare subsistence ; and the honours acquired by 
a su])erior rank, were the only rewiird. of their superior 
dangers and fatigues. All the refined arts erf life were un- 
known among the (hirnians: tillage itself was almost 
wholly neglected ; they even seem to have been anxious 
to prevent any improvements of that nature : and the 
leaders, by annually distributing anew all the land amongthe 
inhabitants of each village, k^^them from attaehirigthem- 
selves to particular possessions, or making such progress in 
agriculture as might divert their attention from military 
expeditions, the chief occupation of th(* eonmiunity.®^ 

Saxons had been for some time n^garded as one of 
the most warlike tribes of this fierct^ ’ people, and had 
become tlwj terro^of the neighbouring nations.-*^ Thoy had 
dilfuscd themselves from the inythern parts of Germany 
and the Cimbrian Chersoiiesus, and had taken possession 
of all the sea-eoast from the mouth of the Rhine to Jut- 
land; whence they had lung infested, by , their [liracifs, 
all the eastern tnd southern pai;ts of Britain, and tli« 
northern of Gaul.^^ In order to oppose their inroiids^ the 
Romans had established an officer, whom they called 
if the Sajcon slwre ; and, as the naval arts can 
aniong a eiviiizeil peoplj; Jilone, they seem to have be^n 
more successful in repelling the Saxons, than any of the 
other barbarians by whom they were inyaded. The dis- 
solution of the Roman power invite them to renew their 
inroads; and it was an acceptable circUiii8tanGe> ^at 
riie de]mtics of the Britons appeared among '^em, an^' 
prompted tlietn to undertake an enterprise} to which tlifey 
were of themselves Sufficiently inclined.^® 
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Heiipst and IJorsa, two brothers, possessed gireat credit 
among the Saxons, and were much celebrated, both for 
their valour and nobility. They were ref)uted, ;ls most of 
the Saxon princes, to be spruhg from Woden, who was 
worshipped as a god among those nations ; and they are 
said to be his great grandsons ‘ a eireumstance which 
added much to their authority. We shall not attempt to 
trace any higher the origin of those prinei*** and nations. 
It is evident what fruitiest labour it must be to search, in 
those barbarous and illiterate ages, for the; annals of a 
people, when their fii%t leaders, known in any true history, 
were believed by them to be the fourth in descent from 
a fabulous deity, or from a man exalted by ignoranec into 
that character. The dark industry of antitpiaries, led by 
imaginary analogies of names, or by uncertain traditions, 
would in vain attempt to pierce into that ch ep obscurity 
which covers the remote histti^y of those nations. 

These two brothers, observing the other provinces of 
Germany to be occupied by a warlike and necessitous 
people, and the rich [)rovinces of Gaul already conquered 
or over-run by other German trilM‘.s, found it easy to per- 
suade their couritiymen to enibrace th*e sole t‘nteiq>rise 
W'hkrh promised a favourable opportuii^y of disydaying 
their vaknir and gratifying their avidity. They embarked 
their troops in three vessels; and, about the year AVJ or 
450,®^ carried over IGOO men, who landed in the isle of 
Tl^net, and immediately marched to the defence of the 
llritons against the northern invaders. The Scots and Piets 
were unable to resist the valour of these auxiliaries ; anti 
the Britons, applauding their own wisdom in calling over 
the Saxons, hoped thenceforth to enj^ peace and security, 
under the powerful protection of t^iat warlike people. 

But Hengist and Horsa^ perceiving, fiom their easy 
victoiy over the Scots and Piets, with what facility they 
might subdue the Britons themselves, who had not been 
able to resist those feeble invaders, were determined to 
conquer and fight for their own grandeur, not for the de- 
fence of their degenerate allies. They sent intelligence to 
Saxony of the fertility ami riches of Britain ; and repre- 
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sriitinl as crrtaiii the subjection uf a people so long^ disused 
to anus, who, being now cut off from the Roman empire, 
of \vhif*h they had been a province during so many ages, 
had not yet acepured any union among themselves, and 
were destitute of all affection to their new liberties, and of 
all national attach meiits and rc*gards.®® I'lie vices and 
pusillanimity of Vortigern, the l^itish leader, were a new 
ground of hope ; and the Saxons in Germany, following 
such agreeable prospects, soon reinforced Uengist and 
Horsa with 5000 men, who came over iu seventeen vessels 
T'he Britons now began to entertain apprehensions of their 
allies, whose numbers they found continually augmenting ; 
•but thought of no remedy, except a passive submission and 
connivance. This weak expedient soon failed them. The 
Saxons sought a quarrel, by complaining that their sub- 
sidies were ill paid, and their provisions withdrawn and, 
immediately taking off the mask, they formed an alliance 
with the Piets and Scots, an# proceeded to open hostility 
against the Britons. 

The Britons, impelled by these violent extre^nities, and 
roused to indignation against their treacherous auxiliaries, 
were necessitated * to take arms; and having deposed 
Vortigern, who h§d become odious from his vices, and 
fmni the bad event of his rash counsels, they put them- 
selves under the command of Ms son Vortinier. They 
fought many battles with their enemies ; and though tlio 
victories in these actions be disputed between the British 
and Saxon annalists, the progress still made by the Saxots 
proves that the advantage was commonly on their side. In 
one battle, however, fought at Eaglesford, now Ailsford, 
Horsa, the Saxon general,' was slain, and left the sole 
command over his countrymen in the hands of Hengist. 
This active general, contiftually reinforced by fresh numbers 
from Germany, carried devastation into tlie most temote 
corners of Britain ; and being chiefly anxious to spread the 
terror of his arms, he spared neither age, nor sex, hor 
condition, wherever he marched with his victodo 4 S fui^es. 
Hie private and public edifices of the Britons were reduced 
to ashes : the priests were slaughtered on the altars by those 
C3 
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idolatrous ravajjers ; the bishops and nobility shared the 
fate of the vuljj^ar : the people, Ih'ing to the mountains and 
deserts, nere intercepted, and butchered in heaps: some 
were glad to accept of life and servitude' niub.T their victors : 
others, deserting their native couritrt', took shelter in the 
province of Armorica, where, being charitably received by 
a people of tlie same langgiage and manners, they settled 
in great numbers, and gave the country the name of 
Britanny.^^ 

The British writers assign one cau«e which facilitated 
the entrance of the Jiaxons into this island ; the love with 
which Vortig<;rn was at first sci/#‘dfor Rovena, the daughter 
of Hengist, and which that artful warrior made use of to 
blind the eyes of the impnident monarch. The same 
historians add, that Vortimer died ; and that Vortigeni, 
being restored to the throne, aecepted of a banquet from 
Hengist at Stonehenge, where 300 of his nobility were 
treacherously slaughtered, aAd himself detained captive.'’^ 
But these stories seem to have been invented by the Welsh 
authors, in order to palliate the weak resistance made at 
first by their countrymen, and to account for the rapid 
progress and licentious devastations of 4he Saxiins.^® 

% After the death of Vortinier, Aml;^osius, a Briton, 
though of Roman descent, was invested with the command 
overhis countrymen, ari<fendcavoured, not without success, 
to unite them in their resistance ;igaiiist the Saxons. I'hose 
c^tests increased the animosity between the two nations, 
and roused the military spirit of the ancient inhabitants, 
which before been sunk into a filial lethargy. Hengist, 

however, notwithstanding their opposition, still main- 
tained his ground in Britain ; and in order to divide the 
forces and attention of the natives, he called over a new 
tribe of Saxons, under the coniihand of his brother Octa, 
and of Ebissa, the son of Octa ; and he settled them in 
Northumberland. He himself remained in the southern 
parts of the island, and laid the foundation of the kingdom 
of Kent, comprehending the county of that name, Middle- 
sex, Essex, aii<l part of Suri^'. He fixed his royal seat at 
Canterbury', where he governed about forty years ; ami 
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lie Jied ill or near the ypar 48», leaving hifs new-acquired 
dominion-i to hi'* posterity. 

The success of Heiigist e>trited tht avidity of the other 
northern Gennaiis ; and at difterent tiiiu'S, aiqf under dif- 
ferent leaders, they flocked over in multitudes to the in- 
vasion of tliis island. These conquerors were chiefly com- 
posed of three tiib(‘s, the Sa)i^ns, Angles, and Jutes,"*® 
who all |),issed under the common api»ellation, sometimes 
of Saxons, sometimes of Angles ; and, speaking the same 
language, and being governed hy the same institutions, 
they were naturally led, from thes^ causes, as well as 
from their common interest, to unite themselves against 
• the ancient inhaliitants. The rt'sistanec, however, though 
unequal, was still maintained by the IJritons ; but became 
every day more feeble : and t'lieir calamities admitted of few 
intervals, till they were driven into Cornwall and Wales, 
and r(*ceived prt»tec<ion from the remote situation or iii- 
aecessible mountains of thos$ countries. 

The first Saxon state, after that of Kent, which was 
estalilished in Britain, was the kingdom of South Saxony. 
In the year 477,^^' ^Ua, a Saxon chief, brought over an 
army from Germany, and, landing on the southern coast, 
proc<»eded to tak% possession of the neighbouring territoiy. 
The Britons, now armed, did not tamely abandon their 
possessions ; nor were they expetlcd, till defeated in many 
battles by their warlike invaders. The most memorable 
action mentioned by historians, is that of Meacredes- 
Burn wheteylt hough the Saxons seem to have obliiined 
tbt: victory, they suffered so considerable a loss as somewhat 
retarded the progress of their conquests. But i3SUa, rein- 
forced hy fresh numbers of his countrymen, again took 
the field against the Britons, and laid siege to Andred- 
Ceaster, which was di*fcndt‘d by the garrison and in- 
habitants With desperate valour.'** The Saxons, enraged 
by this resistance, and hy the fatigues and dangers which 
they had- sustained, redoubled their efforU against the 
plaeci, and, when masters of it, put all tlieir. (uiemles to 
the sword, without ilistinction. This derisive advantage 
R'^cured the conquests of Ailla. who assumed the name of 
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kiti^, anti extent Uni bis ilominiun over Sussex and a great 
part of Surry. He wsls stopped, in bis progress to the 
oast, by the kingdutn” of Kent : iti that to the west, by 
another tribe of Saxons, who had taken possession of that 
territory. 

These Saxons, from the situation of the countiy in 
which they settled, were, called the West Saxons, aiid 
landed in the year 49o, under the command of Cerdie, and 
of his son Kenric.'*^ The Britons were, by piist experience, 
so much on their guard, and so well prepared to receive 
the enemy, that they^gave battle to Cerdie the very day of 
bis landing ; and, though vanquished, still defended, for 
some time, their liberties against the invaders. None of 
the other tj ibes of Saxons met with such vigorous i*e- 
sistance, or exerted such valour and perseverance in push- 
ing their conquests. Cerdie was even obliged to call for 
the assistance of his countrymen from the kingdoms of 
Kent and Sussex, as well as^froni Germany ; and he was 
thence joined by a fresh army under the conMnand of 
Porte, and of his sons Bleda and Megla.'*'^ Strengthened 
by these succours, be fought, in the year 50B, a desperate 
battle with the Britons, commanded by Nazan-TwiCCKl, who 
victorious in the beginning of the i^tion, and rf)uted 
the wing in which (".erdic himself commanded ; but Kenric, 
who "had prevailed in the other wing, brought timely 
assistance to his father, and restored the battle, which 
ended in a complete victory gained by the Saxons.'*'’ 
N&ssan-Leod perished, with 5000 of his aijny ; but left the 
Britons ikiore weakened than discouragefl by his death. 
The war Still <K>ntinued, though the success was commonly 
on the side of the Saxons, whose short swords, and close 
manner t)f fighting, gave them great ailvanlage over the 
missile weapons of the Britons. (X^rdic wiis not wanting to 
his good fortune ; and, in order to extend his coiujiiests, - 
he laid siege to Mount Badon or Banesdowne, near Batli, 
whither the most obstinate of the discomfited Britons hait 
retired. I'he southern Britons, in this extremity, applied 
for assistance to Arthur, prince of the Silures, wIh»sc 
heroic valour now sustained the declitiiug fate of his 
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roiiMtry.^'’ Tliis lliat Arthur so tiiueh celebrated in the 
‘soMf^s of 'rhaHessin, and the other British bards ; and whose 
military achievements have been blended with so many 
failles, as even to a^ive oecasioii for enttM’tJuninj^ a doubt 
of his real ex.i«itence. But poe*®* tbouijli they d)sh|^ire 
llie most certain history by their fictions, and use strange 
liberties with tiuih where they .fre the sole historians, as 
among the Britons, have commonly sonic foundation for 
their wildest exaggerations. Certain it is, that the siege 
of B:\don was raised by the Britons in the year 520 ; and 
the Saxons were there diacoinfited ill a great battle.'*^ 
This misfortune stopped the progress of Ordie ; but was 
not suflieient to wrest from him the conquests which he 
liad ahe.idy made. He, and his son Keiiric, who succeeded 
him, established the kingdom of the West Saxons, or of 
Wb'ssex, over the countii s of Hants, Dorsid, Wilts, Berks, 
and tlu- Isle of Wight, ami Jeft their new-aeiiuired do- 
minions to their posterity. Cerdic died in 554 ; Kenric, 
in 5(i0. 

While the Saxons made this progress in the south, 
their countrymen were not less active in other quarters. 
Ill tlie year 527, a great tribe of adventurers, under 
several leaders, laHided on the edst coast of Britain ; an# 
iifter lighting many battles, of whjeh history has preserved 
no particular account, they established three new king- 
doms in this island. Uffa amimcd the title of king of the 
Bast-Angles^ in 575; Crida, that of Mercia, in 585 
mid Erkenwin, tlftit of East-Saxony or Esstuc, nearly about 
the same lime, but the year is uncertain. Tliis latter king- 
dom was dismcniihered from that of Kent, Imd compre- 
hended Plssex, Middlesex, and part of Hertfordshire ; that 
of the East-Angles, the ^counties of Cambridge, Suffolk, 
and Norfolk : Mercia was extended over all the middle 
counties, from the banks of the Severn, to the frontiers of 
these two kingdoms. 

The Saxons, soon after the landing of Hengist» had been 
planted in Northumberland; but, as they met with an 
obstinate resistance, and made but small progress in sub- 
duing the inhabitants, their affairs were in so unsett^d 
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a condition, that non<‘ of their princes for a long* time 
assumed the appellation of king. At last, in 547,^^ Ida, 
a Saxon prince of great valour,^ who claimed a descent, 
as did all the other princes of that nation, from Woden, 
brought over a reinforcement from Germany, and enabled 
the Northumbrians to carry on their conquests over the 
Britons. He entirely siAjdued the county now called Nor- 
thumberland, the bishopric of Durham, as well as some of 
the south-east counties of Scotland ; and he assumed the 
crown und(‘r the title of king of Bemicia. Nearly about 
the same time, yEHa, another Saxon prince, having con- 
quered Lancashire, and the greater part of Yorkshire, re- 
ceived the appellation of king of Detri,^^ These two king- 
doms were united in the peiTion of Ethilfrid, grandson of 
Ida, who married Acca, the daughter of yElla, and, ex- 
pelling her brother Edwin, established one of the most 
powerful of the Saxon kingpins by the title of Northum- 
berland. How far his dominions extended into the country 
now called Scotland, is uiiecrtain ; but it cannot be 
doubted that all the lowlands, especially the east coast of 
that country, were peopled in a great measure from 
Germany ; though the expeditions, made by the several 
Saxon adventurers, have' escaped the ^’ecorcis of liistoiy'. 
The language spoken iq those countries, which is purely 
Saxon, is a stronger proof of this event, than can be opposed 
by the imperfect, or rather fabulous annals, which are 
obtruded on us by the Scottish historiai^. 

THE HEPTARCHY. 

Thus was established, after a violent contest of near a 
hundred and fifty years, the Hqptarcby, or seven Saxon 
kingdoms, in Britain ; and the whole southern part of the 
island, except Wales and Cornwall, had totally changed 
its inhabitants, language, customs, and political Institu- 
tions. The Britons, under the Roman dominion, had made 
such advances towards arts and civil manners, that tlv^ 
had built twenty-eight considerable cities within their 
province, besides a great numl)er of villages and cou!*try 
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scats.’’® But the fierce conquerors, by whom they were 
now subdu<‘d, threw every thinpj back into ancient bar- 
barity; and those few natives who were not either iiisis- 
sarrt'd or ex]>elled their habitations, were reduced to the 
most abject .slavciy. None of the^ other northern con- 
<juerors, the Franks, Goths, Vandals, or Burundians, 
tbonji^h they overran the southerly provinces of the empire 
like a mighty torrent, made such devastations in the con- 
c|uered territories, or were inflamed into so violent an 
aiiiinosity against the aticient inhabitants. As the Saxons 
came over at inter\'^aU in separate ttodies, the Britons, 
jam ever at first unwarlike, were tempted to make resis- 
tance ; and liostilities being thereby prolonged, proved more 
d<*stnictive to both parties, especially to the vanquished. 
The first invaders from Germany, instead of excluding 
otluT adventurers, who must share with them the spoils of 
tlic ancient inhabitants, weretobligcd to solicit fresh sup- 
plies from their own country ; and a total extermination 
the Britons became the sole expedient for providing a 
sertleineiit and subsistence to the new planters. Henee 
there have been found in history few • conquests more 
niinous than that of the Saxons; and few revolutions 
more violent thaiAhat which they introduced. 

So long as the contest was maintained with the natives, 
the several Saxon yirinces preserved a union of counsels 
and interests ; but after the Britons were shut up in the 
barren counties oi^Cornwall and Wales, and gave no fartbfir 
disturbance to the conquerors, the band of alliance was in* 
a great measure dissolved among the princes of the Hep- 
tarchy. Though one prince seems still to have been allowed, 
«r to have assumed an ascendant over the whole, his au- 
thorit}^ if it ought ever t# be deemed regular or legal, was 
extremely liinimd ; arid each state acted as if it had been 
independent, and wholly separate from the rest. Wars, 
therefore*, and revolutions and dissensions, were unavoid- 
able among a turbulent and military peoide ; and these 
events, however intricate or confused, ought now to be- 
come the objcicts of our attention. But, added to the 
difficulty of carrying on at once the histoty of seven 
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independent kinj^duiiis, there is ji^reat diseou^^ement to a 
writer, arising; from the uncertainty, at least barrenness, ot 
the aeeountSrJjtransniilted to us. The monks, who were 
tlie only annalists during those ages, lived remote from 
public affairs ; considered the civil transactions as entirely 
subordinate to the ecclesiastical ; and, besides partaking 
of the ignorance and baVbarity which were then universal, 
were strongly infected with credulity, with the love of 
wond/er, and with a projiensity to imposture ; vices almost 
inseparable from their profession and manner of life. The 
histoiT of that period abounds in names, but is extremely 
barren of events ; or the events are related so much without 
circumstances and causes, that the must profound or most 
eloquent writer must despjiir of rendering them either in- 
structive or entertaining to the reader. Even the great 
learning and vigorous imagination of Milton sunk under 
the weight ; and this authtur scruples not to declare, that 
the skirmishes of kites or crows as much merited a par- 
ticular narrative, as the confused transactions and battles 
of the Saxon Heptarchy. In order, however, to connect 
the events in some tolerable measure, we shall give a 
succinct account of the successions of kings, and of the 
more remarkable revolutions, in each ]fe.rticular kingdom ; 
beginning with that of« Kent, which w:is the first estab- 
lished. 

• THE KINGDOM OF KENT. 

Escus succeeded his father, Hengist, in the kingdom of 
Kent ; but seems not to have possessed the military genius 
of that con(|Ucror, who first made way for the entrance 
of the Savon arms into Britaip. , Ail th^e Saxons, who 
sought cither the fame of valour, or new establishments by 
arms, flocked to tlie standard of >Ella, king of Sussex, who 
was carrying on successful war against the Britons, and 
laying the foundations of a new Idngdom. Escus was 
content to yiosscss in tranquillity the kingdom of Kent, 
which he left in 512 to his son Octa« in whose time the 
East-Saxons established their mona^y, and dismembered 
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the provinces of Essox ainl Middlesex from that of K<‘nt. 
Ilis death, after a rei**;!! of twenty-two years, nmde room 
for bis son Hermeniie in 534, who performed noTliin*; 
iiieniorable during a reign of thirty-two years, except as- 
sociating with him his son Etlielbyrt in the government, 
that he might secure the succession in his family, and 
j)re\eiit such revolutions as are incident to a turbulent 
and barbarous monarchy. 

i'.tludhert revived the reputation of bE family, which had 
languished for some generations. The inactivity Of his 
predecessors, and the situation of his cbuntiy, secured from 
^all hostility with the Britons, secern tiihave much enfeebled 
tbe warlike genius of the Kentish Saxons ; and Ethelhert, 
ill his first attempt to aggrandize his country, and dis- 
tinguish liis own name, was unsuceessfiil. ’'* He was twice 
discomfited in battle by Ceanlin, king of Wessex ; and 
oblig<‘d to yield the superioftty in the Heptarchy to that 
aiiihitioiis monarch, who preserved no moderation in bis 
victory, and, by reducing the kingdom of Sussex to sub- 
jection, excited jealousy in all the other princes. An as- 
sociation was formed against him ; and Ethelhert, intrusted 
with the command of the allie^, gave him battle, and 
obtained a decisiv? victory.*^ Ceaulin died soon after ; and 
Ethelhert succeeded, as wrell to his ascendant among the 
Saxon states, as to his other ambitious projects. He reduced 
all the princes, except the king of hJorthumberland, to a 
strict dejiendance upon him ; and even established himsfflf 
by force tin the throne of Mercia, the most extt;nsive of tbe 
Saxon kingdoms. Apprehensive, however, of a dangerous 
league against him, like that by which he himself had been 
enabled to overthrow Ceaulin, he had tbe prudence to 
resign the kin^om of Ht^rcia to Wehba, the rightful heir, 
the son of Cnda, who had fii*st founded that monarchy : 
but, governed still by ambition more than by justice, he 
gave Webba possession of the crown on such conditions as 
rendered him little better than a tributary prince under 
his artful benefactor. 

But the most memorable event which distinguished ^tbe 
reign of this great prince, was the introduction of ^he 
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Christian religion among the English Saxons. The super- 
stition of the Germans, particularly that of the Saxons, 
was of the grossest ami most barbarous kind ; and being 
founded on traditional tales received from their ancestors, 
not reduced to any system, not supported by political in- 
stitutions like that of the Druids, it seems to have made 
little impression on its votaries, and to have easily resigned 
its place to the new doctrine promulgated to them. Woden, 
whom they deemed the ancestor of all their princes, was 
regarded as the g<»d of war, and, by a natural consequence, 
became their suprcflie deity, and the chief object of their 
religious worship. They believed, that if they obtained the 
favour of this divinity by their valour (for they made less 
account of thti other virtues), they should be admitted 
after their death into his hall, and, reposing on couches, 
should satiate themselves with* ale from the skulls of their 
enf'inies whom they had slafn in battle. Incited by this 
idea of paradise, which gratified at once the passion of re- 
venge and that of intern peraiice, the ruling inclinations of 
harbarians, they despised the dangers of war, and increased 
their native ferocity against the vanquished by their re- 
ligious prejudices. We know little of the other theological 
tenets of the Saxons : we only lean) tftat they were poly- 
theists ; that they worrhipped the sun and moon ; that 
they adored the g<Kl of thunder, under the name of Thor; 
that they had images in their temples ; that they practised 
s&crifices, believed firmly in spelte and i^iichantments, and 
admitted in general a system of doctrines which they held as 
sacred, but which, like all other superstitions, must carry 
the air of the wildest extravagance, if pro|>ounded to those 
who are not familiarized to it froiq their earliest infancy. 

The constant hostilities whiah the Saxons maintained 
against the Britons, would naturally indisjjose them for re- 
ceiving the Christian faith, when preached to them by 
such inveterate enemies ; and perhaps the Britons, as is 
objected to them by Gildas and Bede; were not over-fond 
of communicating to their cruel inv^ers the doctrine bf 
eternal life and salvation. But as a civilized people, however 
subdued by arms, still mountain ^ sensible superiority 
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over barbarous and ig;noraiit nations, .all the other northern 
‘ concjiierors of Europe had bec*n already induced to embrace 
the (’hristiaii faith, whidi they found established in the 
empire ; and it was itn})ossib1e but the Saxons, informed 
of this event, must have regarded with some degree of 
veneration a doctrine whieli had acquired the ascendant 
OUT all their brethren : howevi» limited in their views, 
they could not but have perceived a degree of cultivation 
in the southern countries beyond what thvy themselves 
possessed ; and it was natural for them to yield to that 
superior knowledge, jls well as zeal^ by which the in- 
habit ants of the Christian kingdoms were even at that 
*tiiiie distinguished. 

But tlicse causes might long have failed of producing 
any considerable effect, had not a favourable incident pre- 
pared the means of introducing Christianity into Kent. 
Ethelbert, in his father s lifet^e, htul married Bertha, the 
only daughter of Caribert, king of Paris, one of the de- 
scendants <if Clovis, the conqueror of Gaul : but, before he 
was admitted to this alliance, he waj| obliged to stipulate 
that the i)rincefas should enjoy the free exercise of her 
religion ; a concession not difficult to be obtained from 
the idolatrous Salons. Bertlfti brought over a French 
bishop to the court of Canterbury; and, being zealous for 
the propagation of her religion, she had been very as- 
siduous in her devof^niil exercises, had supported the 
credit of her faith by Ian irreproachable conduct, and l^d 
employed every 9tt of insinuation and address to reconcile 
her husband to her religious principles. Her popularity in 
the court, and her influence over Ethelbcrt, had so well 
paved the way for the reception of the Christian doctrine, 
that Gregory, sirnamtd thye Great, then Homan pontiff, 
began to entertaiu hopes of effecting a project, which he 
himself, before he punted the papal throne, had once 
embraced, of converting the British Saxons. 

It happened that t}iis prelate, at that time in a private 
station, had observed, in the market-place of Rome, some 
Saxon youths exposed to sale, whom the Kuman merchants, 
Hi their trading vojjages to Britain, fold bought of their 
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mercenary parents. Struck Avith tlie beauty of tlieir fair 
coinpU^xiuns and blooming' countenances, Gregory asked 
to wbat country they belonged ; ami, being told they were 
be replied that they ought more properly to be de- 
nominated mi^cls: it Avere a pity that the prince of dark- 
ness should enjoy so fair a pr<‘y, and that so beautiful a 
frontispiece should covet a mind destitute of internal 
grace and jigbteousness. Inquiring faitber concerning 
the name of their province, he was informed that it Avas 
Dciri, a district of Northumberland. “ Jhnrir nqdied be, 
“ that is fi'ood! they, are called to the wercy of God from 
his answer (de ira). lint what is the name if the hing- 
if that provinre He was told it was A^Ua or Alla. 

Allelaui!" cried he; “ icc must endeavour that the 
praises of God he sung in their counhy** Moved by these 
allusions, which appeared to him so happy, he determined 
to undertake^ hbii'^clf, a niiss^^n into Britain ; and, having 
obtained the pope’s approbation, he pnq^ared for that 
perilous journey : but his j)opidarity at home was so great, 
that the Romans unwilling to expose him to su(*h dangers, 
opposed his design ; and he Avas obliged, for the present, 
to lay aside all farther thoughts of executing that pious 
purpose.^® * c 

The controA'ersy between the pagans and the Christians 
Avas not entirely eooled in that ag(' ; and no pontiff, before 
Gregon^ had ever cjirricd to greater excess an inteiiiperatc 
ze^ against the former religion. He had Avaged war Avith 
all the precious monunuMits of the aneienCs, and even with 
their -writings ; which, as appears from the strain of his own 
Avit, as well as from the style of his compositions, he had 
not taste or genius sufficient to comprebend. Ambitious to 
distinguish his pontificate by the gon version of the British 
Saxons^ he pitched on Augustine, a Roman monk, and sent 
him, with forty associates, to preach the gospel in this 
island. These missionaries, terrified with the dangt't'^ 
which might attend their proposing a new doctrine to so 
fierce a peoplt*, of whose language they were ignorant, 
stopped some time in France ; and sent back Augustine to 
lay the hazards ami difficulties beforfi^tba pope, and crave 
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bis ]>ermission to desist from the uiulevt;ikin«;. But Gregory 
, exhorted them to persevere in their purpose ; fidyisc^d t hem 
to choose some iiiterpretei*s from ainon*^ the Franks, Avho 
still spoke the same laii^ua^ with the Saxons and re- 
eoinmended them to the ^uod offices of qu(‘(*n Hrunehaut, 
who had at this time usurped the sovereign power in France. 
Tills princ'oss, though stained with every vice of treachery 
and cruelty, either jiossessed or preteiuU'd great zeal for the 
cause ; and Gregory acknowledged, that to her friendly as- 
sistance w'as, in a great measure, owing the success of that 
undertaking.^^' 

Augustine, on his arrival in Kent, in ftie year 597/’* found 
•th(' danger much less than he had apprehended. Ethelbert, 
already w**ll disposed tow'ards the Christian faith, assigned 
him a habitation in the isle of Thanet^ and soon after ad- 
mitted him to a conference. Apfirehensive, however, lest 
spells or eiK'haniincnts might be employed against him by 
priests, who brought an nnkflown worship froni a distant 
countr}', he had the precaution to receive them in the open 
air, where he believed the force of their magic would be 
more easily dissipated.^’*^ Hc*re Augustine, by kneans of his 
interpreters, delivered tx) him the tenet's of the Christian 
faith; and promis'd him i‘tenK^ joy.s above, and a king- 
dom in heaven without end, if be would be persuaded to 
receive that salutary doctrine.®®* “ Your words and pro- 
mises,” replied Ethelbert, ** are fair; but, because tliey 
%re new and unceilain, I cannot entirely yield to them, 
and relinquish tjj^e principles which I and my ancestors 
have so long maintained. You are welcome, however, to 
remain here in peace ; and, as you have undertaken so long 
a journey solely, as it appears, for what you bedieve to be 
for our advantage, I will supply you with all necessaries, 
and permit you to deliver your doctrine to my subjects.'*®’* 

Augustine, encouraged by this favourable reception, and 
seeing now a prospect of success, proreeded with redoubled 
zeal to preach the gospel tO the Kentish Saxons. He at- 
tracted their attention by the austerity of his manners, by 
the severe penances to which he subjected himself, by the 
abstinence and self-denial which he practised : and, having 
. " ^ 1>3 
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fxcitcd their wander Ijy u course of life which appeared so 
contrary to nature, he procured more easily tlieir belii f of 
iniriicles, which, it was pretended, he wrought tor tht'ir 
conversion.^^ Intluenced by tlu'se motives, and by the 
clcclared favour of the court, miinbers of the Kentish men 
were baptized; and the king Himself was persuaded to 
submit to that rite of t’liristianitj'. His exainy>le had great 
influence with his subjects; but he emj)lo5'cd no forci* to 
bring them over to the new iloctrino. Augustine thought 
proper, in the eommtmeement of his mission, to assume the 
appearance of the greatest lenity: he told Ethelbtrt that 
the service of ('hrisf must he entirely voluntary, and that 
no \ioIpnee ought ever to lie used in yiropagating so salutai y 
a doctrine/'*^ 

The intelligence received of these spiritual conquests 
afforded great joy to the Romans ; who now exulted as 
rnueh in those peaceful trophies, as their ancestors had 
ever done in their most sanguinary triumphs and most 
splendid victories. Gregoiy wrote a letter to Ethelbert ; 
ill which, after informing him that the end of the world was 
.ipproaching, he exhorted him to display his zeal in the 
conversion of his subjects, to exert rigour against the wor- 
ship of idols, and to build, up the good v^rk of holiness by 
every expedient of exhortation, terroi’, blandishment, or 
correction a doetrine* more suitable to that age, and 
to tlie usual papal iiiaxiins, than the tolerating principles 
which Augustine had thought it prudent to inculcate. The 
piJhtiff also answered some questions, whi^jh the missionary 
nad put, concerning the government of the new church 
of Kent. Resides other queries, which it is not material 
hereto relate, August ine asked, “ ff^heihercousin-’Hermans 
might he allowed to marry?'' Gregory answered, that that 
liberty had indeed been formerly granted by the Roman 
law ; but that experience harl shewn tliaf no issue could 
ever come such marriages ; ami he therefore' pro- 

hibited them. Augustine asked, “ Whether a Womtm 
pregnant might he baptized?'* Gregory' answered that he 
saw no objection. How soon after the hirih the child 
might receive hajdism ?'* It was .iiisweivd, “ Immediately^ 
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11' “ How atMN a husband hi have vommci've 

With his wife ({f ier her delivery?" “ ^'ot till slu* had givoii 
suck tu her child a practice to which tireg^ory c\hoi*ts all 
women. “ llow sfwn a man mig ht enter the churchy or re^ 
reive the sacrament^ after having' had commerce %vith his 
w{fe?'* It was rejdied, tbiit, unless he had approached her 
ivithoiit desire, merely for the sake ol* propagating his 
s,n*eies, he was not without sin :*but in all cases it was re- 
quisite fur him, berore he entered tin* clnireh, or eoinmuni- 
rated, to purge himself by prayer and ablution ; and he 
ought not, even after using these precautions, to pai- 
tieipate immediately of the sacred duties,®^ There arc 
^ some other qm.*stions, and replies, still more indecent and 
more ridieulous.^’^^ And, on the whole, it appears that 
(iregmy and his missionary, if sympathy of manners ha\e 
any influence, were better calculated than men of more 
refined uiidt^rstandingis for making a progress witli the 
ignorant and barbarous Saxc^s. 

The more to facilitate the reception of Chrifeliauit;^ 
Gregory enjoined Augustine to remove the idols from the 
heathen altars, but not to destroy the altars themselves ; 
because the people, he said, would he allured to freqlient 
the Christian worship when they found it celebrated in 
a place which tliiy were aecusfomed to revere. And, as 
the pagans practised sacrifices, ^ti^l feasted with the priests 
on their offerings, he also exhorted the missionary to per- 
suade tlieni, on Christian festivals, to kill their cattle in the 
neighbourhood of the church, jmd to indulge themselves#n 
those cheerful entertaintiieiits tc» which they had been 
habituated.'^® These political compliances shew, that, m^- 
withstanding his ignorance and prejudices, he was not un- 
acquainted with the arts of governing mankind. Augustine 
was consecrated archbishop of Canterbury ; was endowed 
by Gregory with authoirity over all the Hritish churches ; 
and received the pall^ a badge of ecclesias^cal honour, 
from Rome.'? ^ Gregory also advised him not to be top much 
elated with his gift of working miracles and as Augtis- 
thje, proud with the success of his mission, seemed to 
think himself entitled to exit ml his anthoritv o\er the 
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bishops of (laul, tl)e pope informed him that they l;>y 
eiitin ly without the bounds of his Jiirisdietion.'^^ 

The marriage of Ethelbert with Bertlia, and mueh more 
bis embracing Christianity, begat a connexion of his sub- 
jects with the French, Italians, and other nations on the 
continent ; and tendc.*d to reclaim the,m from their gross 
ignorance and barbarity, in which all the Saxon tribes bad 
been hitherto involvedJA Ethelbert also cniacted,'^'* with 
the consent of the states of his kingdom, a body of laws; 
the first written law's promulgatc'd by any of the northern 
conquerors : and his reign was in every respect glorious 
to himself, and beneficial to his people. He governed the 
kingdom of Kent fifty years; and, dying in 6*16‘, left the 
succession to his son Eadliald. This prince, s(;duced by a 
passion for his mother-in-law, deserted for some time the 
Christian faith, which permitted not these incestuous mar- 
riages. His whole people immediately returned with him 
to idolatiy., Laurentiiis, the successor of Augustine, foiind 
1 he Christian worship wholly abandonf.'d ; and was prepared 
to return to France, in order to escape the mortification of 
vreachiiig the gospid without fruit to the infidels. Mellitus 
.iiid Justus, who had been consecrated bishops of London 
and Rochester, had already departed the kingdom when 
Laurentius, before he shohld entirely alAaidcn his dignity, 
made one effort to reclaijn tlie king. He apjteared before 
that prince ; and, throwing oflf his vestments, shewed his 
body ail torn with bruises and stripes, whieh he had n‘- 
c(^ved. Eadbald, wondering that any man should have 
dared to treat in that manner a person *of his rank, was 
told by Laurentius that he had received this chastisenient 
from St. Peter, the prince of the apostles ; who had ap- 
peared to him in a vision, and, severely reproving him for 
his intention to desert his charge, had inflicted on iiiui 
these visible murks of his displeasure.^"^ Whether Eadbald 
was struck wit!i the miracle, or influenced by some other 
motive, he divorced himself from his mother-in-law, and 
returned to the profession of Christianity .7** His whole 
people returned with him. Eadbald reached not the fame 
or authority of his father ; and died in 640, after a reign 
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of iweiity-five years, leavint? two sons, EniiiiifVid and 
Erfomhert, 

Flrcoinbert, thoii«-h lheyoun<j:er son by Eiiuna, a French 
piiiK'ess, found means to mount the tbroiu'. He is cele- 
brated by Kede foi; two (*]|ploits ; for cbtablishing; the fast 
of Lent in liisking'dom, and for utterly extirpating idolatry, 
vbieli, notwit hstaiurnig the prewflenee of Cliristinuity, had 
Intbevto been tolerated by the twi> j)receding inonarehs. 
lie reigned twent\-lour yt ars ; and left the crown to Eg- 
bert his son, who reigned nine years. This prince is 
^en()\^ lied for his eneoiirageineiit of h^avning ; but infamous 
lor putting to death his two eousin-gerinans, sons of Er- 
miiiiVid, his unch». The eeelesiiistii il writers prriise him 
b>r bU lust owing on his sister Doinnona some lands in the 
Isle of Tlianet, where she founded a monastery. 

'riie bloody precaution of Egbert (H)u]d not fix the crow'ti 
on the head of his son Edr^*. Lothaire, brother of the 
lU (’caseil prince, took }U)$sessioii of the kingdom ; and, 
in order to secure the power in his family, he iissociatcd 
wiili him Richard, his son, in the administration of the 
government, li^diie, the dispos-sessed prince, bad recourse 
to Edilwaeh, king of Sussex, for iissistaiice ; and, being sup- 
IKirted by that priflee, fought a battle with his uncle, who 
was defeated and slain, Richardjled into Germany ; and 
afterwards died in Lucca, a city of Tusi'any. William of 
Malim'slniry ascribes Lothaire’s bad fortune to two crimes ; 
Ins coneiirreiice in the murder of his cousins, and his ct||i- 
teuipt for rcliqut?.'^^ 

Lothaire reigned eleven years ; Edrie, his successor, onJy 
two. Upon the death of the latter, wliich happened in 686*, 
VVidred, his brother, obtained possession of the crown : but, 
as the succession had Iwjpn of late so much disjointed by 
i*evolijtions and usurpations, faction began to ^prevail 
auioijg the nobility; whieli invited Cedw^la, king of 
Wessex, with his brother MoUo, to attack the kingdom, 
these invaders committed great devastations in Kent ; but 
the death of Mollo, who was slain in a skinnish,®® gave a 
short breathing time to that kingdom. Widred restoroii 
the aflairs of Kent ; and, after a reign of thirty-two years,®* 
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left the crown to his posterity. Eadbert, Elhelbert, and 
Alric, his descendants, successively mounted the throne. 
After the death of the last, which happened in 794, the 
royal family of Kent wjls extinguished ; and every factious 
leader, who could entcirtain hopes of aspending' the throne, 
threw the state into confusion. Egbert,**'^ who first suc- 
ceeded, reigned but twd years ; Cuthred, brother to the 
king of Mercia, six years ; Baldrcd, an illegitimate branch 
of the royal family, eighteen : and, after a troublesome .and 
precarious reign, he was, in the year 723, expelled by 
Egbert, king of W«>sex, who dissolved the Saxon Heptar- 
chy, and united the several kingdoms und^r his dominion 

KJNGDOxM OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Adei.frid, king of Bcrnicia, having niarric'd Aeea, the 
daughter of iElla, king of !l|^eiri, and expelled her itifam 
brother Edwin, had united all the counties north o. 
Humber into one monarchy, and accpiired a great as- 
cendant in the Heptarchy. He also spread the terror of 
the Saxon arms to the neighbouring people ; and, by his 
victories over the Scots and Piets, as wt*U as Welsh, ex- 
tended on all sides the hbunds of his d^niiiions. Having 
laid siege to Chester, the JSritoiis mareh<*d out with all their 
forces to engage him ; and they were attended by a body 
of twelve hundred and fifty monks from the monastery 
o| Bangor, who stood at a small distance from the field 
of battle, in order to encourage the r;ui$ihatants by their 
presence and exhortations. Adelfrid, inquiring the pur^iusc 
of this unusual appearance, was told that these priests had 
come to pray against him. “ Then are they a& much otir 
enemies^* said he, as those who intend to fight against 
us,***^^ And be immediately sent a detachment, wiio fell 
upon ibem, and did such execution, that only fifty escaped 
with their lives.*** The Britons, astonished at this event, 
received a total defeat. Chester was obliged to surrender ; 
and Adelfrid, pursuing his victory, made himself master 
of Bangor, and entirely demolished the monastery; » 
building so extensive, that there was a mile's distance 
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from one gate of it to another; and it contained two 
thon<;and one hundred monks, who are said to have been 
there maintained by their own labour.*^* 

Notwithstandinjif Adelfrid's success in w'ar, he lived in 
inquietude on account of young Edwin, whom he had 
unjustly disjiossessed of the crown of Dciri. This prince, 
now grown to man’s estate, wanSered from place to place, 
in continual danger from the attempts of Adcdfrid; and 
r( ci'ivcd at last jirotection in the court of Redwald, king 
«»J’tht* East Angles, whore his engaging and gallant deport- 
ment procured him general <>steem and Affection. Redwald, 
Jliowever, was strongly solicited by the King of Northumber- 
land to kill or deliver up his guest : rich presents were 
promised iiim, if he would comply ; and war denounced 
agiiinst him, in case of his refusal. After rejecting several 
messages of this kind, his generosity began to yield to 
th(‘ molivi^s of interest ; anddic retained the last ambas- 
sador till he should come to a resolution in a case of such 
mportaiice. Edwin, informed of his friend's perplexity, 
\\as yet dctcrinineil, at all hazards, to. remain in East 
Anglia ; and thought that, if the protection of that court 
failed him, it were better to die than prolong a life so 
much expostid to ^he persecutions of his powerful rival. 
This confidence in Redwald's hoi«)iir and friendship, with 
his other accomplishments, engaged the queen on his side ; 
and she etfectually represented to her husband the infamy 
of delivering up ^ certain destruction their royal guest, 
wlio had fled to them for protection against his cruel 
and jealous enemies.**^ Redwald, embracing more generous 
resolutions, thought it safest to prevent Adelfrid before 
that prince was aware of his intention, and to attack him 
while he was yet unprejiared for defence. He marched 
suddenly with an army into the kingdom of Northumber- 
land, and fought a battle with Adelfrid ; in which that 
monarch was defeated and killed, after avenging himself 
by the death of Rcgner, son of Redwald.*^ His own sons, 
Eanfrid, Oswald, and Oswy, yet infants, were carried into 
Scotland; and Edwin obtained possession of the crown of 
Nortlmmberland. 
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Edwin was the* ‘‘ ivatest j)rine<* of the Heptarchy in that 
aijc ; and (listing;iii.shed hiuisclf, both by ins inrtucn<‘c over 
the other king^doms,*^*^ and by the strict execution of justice, 
in his own dominions. He reclaiiiied his subjects from the 
licentious life to which they had been accustomed ; and 
it w::is a common sayings, that, during his reig^n, a woman 
or child might openly ckrry eveiy'vvluTc a jmrse of gold, 
without any danger of violence or robbeiy. 'J'herc is a 
remarkable instance transmitted to us of the ath'ction 
borne him by his servants. Cuichelnie, king of Wessex, 
was bis enemy; but, finding liini.'self unable to maintain 
open W'ar against so gallant and powerful a firince, lie 
determined to u.se treachcTj' against him ; and he employed 
one Kumer for that criminal purpose. The assassin, haAing 
obtained admittance by prt‘(cnding to deliver a message 
from Ciiiclielme, drew Ins dagger, and rushed upon the 
king. Lilia, an ofticcr of ^lis army, seeing his master’s 
danger, and having iio other means of defence, interposed 
with his own body between the king and Eumer’s dagger, 
which was pushed with, such violence that, after piercing 
Lilia, it even wounded Edwin: but, before the assassin 
could renew his blow, he was dispatched by the king's at- 
tendants. * ^ 

The East-Angles conspired against Redwalil, their king; 
and, having put him to death, they offered their crown to 
Edwin, of whose valour and capacity they had had ex- 
j^Ticiice while he resided among them. But Edwin, from 
a sense of gratitude towards his benefaAor, obliged them 
to submit to Karpwold, the son of Redwald; and that 
prince preserved his authority, though on a precarious 
footing, under the protection of the Northumbrian nio- 
narch.'**’ 

Edwin, after his accession to the crown, married, Ethcl- 
burga, the daughter of Ethel bert, king of Kent. This 
princess, emulating the glory of her mother Bertha, who 
had been the instrument for converting her hmsband and 
ills people to Christianity, carried Paullinus, a learned 
)}ishop, along with ber;^ and, besides stipulating a tolera- 
'iion for the exercise of her own religion, which was readily 
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her, she used every reason to persuade tlie Kin^ 
to embrace it. Edwin, like a prudent prince, hesitated on 
the proposal, but promised to examine the foundations of 
tliat doi'triue, and declared (hat, if he found them satis- 
factory, he was willins^ to be converted.*'* Accordin^jly 
he ludd several conferences with Faullhms ; canvassed the 
arpnnents propounded with th? wisest of his counsellors ; 
rctiri'd frc<iiiently from company, in order to revolve alone 
that important ({uostion ; and, after a serious and ion« 
inquiiy, declared in favour of the Christian religion.®” The 
people soon after imitated his cxairij^le. liesides the au- 
thority and influence of the king, they were moved by 
* another striking example. Coifi, the high-pricst, being 
converted after a public conference with Paiillinus, led the 
way in destroying thf‘ images which he bail so long wor- 
shipped, and was forward in making this atonement for 
his past idolatry.®^ 

'rius able prince perished, with his son Osfrid, in a great 
battle which he fought against Penda, king of Mercia, and 
('0?<lwalla, king of the Britons.®* That event, which 
hajipencd in the fort3’-cighth year of Etlwin's age and 
seventeenth of his reign,®* divided the monarchy of Nor- 
thumberland, wllfch that prince had united in his own 
per>on. Eanfrid, the son of Ad^'lfrid, rctunied, with bis , 
lirothers Oswald and Oswy, from Scotland, and took pos- 
session of Bernieia, his paternal kingdom. Osric, Edwin's 
cousin-german, established himself In Dciri, the inhci^- 
ance of his family, but to which the sons of Edwin had a 
pri'fcrahle title. Eanfrid, the elder surviving son, fled to 
Penda, by whom he wiis treacherously slain. The younger 
son, Vusefraca, with YfFi, the grandson.of Edwin by Osfrkl, 
sought protection in Kcii^ ; and, not finding themselves in 
safety .there, retired into France to king Diigobort, where 
they dicil.'"'^ 

Osric, kingof Deiri, and Eanfrid of Bernieia, returned to 
paganism ; and the whole ]»cople seem to have returned 
with them, sin<*c Paullinus, who was the first archbishop 
ol Vork, and who had cornerted tlM in, thought proper to 
rciin* with Ethelburpa, tlie queen dowager, into Kent. 

E 
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Boili those Northumbrian king^s perished soon aft«ir ; the 
first, in battle against Csdwalla the Briton ; tlie second, 
by the treachery of that prince, Oswald, the brother of 
Eanfrid, of the race of Bernicia, united again the kingdom 
of Northumberland in the year 6‘34, and restored the 
Christian religion in his dominions. He gained a bloody 
and well-dWputed battle against Ca^dwaila ; the last vigor- 
ous effort which the Britons made against the Saxons. 
(Oswald is much celebrated for Ids sanctity and charity by 
the monkish historians ; and they pretend that his reliques 
wrought miracles, psfbticularly the curing of a sick horse, 
which had approached the place of bis interment.^'^ 

He died in battle against Penda, king of Mercia, and 
was succeeded by his brother Oswy, who established him- 
self in the government of the whole Northumbrian king- 
dom by putting to death Oswhi, the son of O^ric, the last 
king of the race of De'iri. Hy: son Egfrid succeeded him ; 
who perished in battle against the Piets, without leaving 
any children, because Adelthrid, his wife, refused to violate 
her vow of chastity. Alfred, his natural brother, acquired 
possession of the kingdom, which he governed for nineteen 
years ; and he left it to Osred his son, a boy of eight years 
of age. This prince, after a reign of Eleven years, was 
mui^red by Kenred bis Vinsmaii, who, after enjoying the 
thrown only a year, perished by a like fate. Osric, and, 
after him, Celwulph the son of Kenred, next mounted the 
throne ; which the latter relincjuished, in the year 738, in 
favour of Eadbert, his cousin-german ; who, imitating his 
predecessor, abdicated the crown, and retired into a mo- 
nastery. Oswolf, son of Eadbert, was slain in a sedition, 
a year after his accession to the crown ; and Mollo, who 
was not of the royal family, seizet] the crown. He perished 
by the treacheiy of Aiired, a prince of the blood ; and 
Allred, having succeeded in his design upon the throne, 
was soon after expelled by bis subjects. Etbelred, his suc- 
cessor, the son of Mollo, underwent a like fate. Celwold, 
tbp Dext king, the briither of Aiired, was deposed and 
slain by the people; and Ids place was hUed by Osred, 
his nephew ; who, after^ a sboit reign of a year, made 
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way for Ethel belt, another son of Mollo, whose death was 
equally tra«;ieal with that of almost all his predecessors. 
After Kthelbert*s death, an universal anarch^' prevailed in 
Northumberland ; and the people, haviiij]^, by so many 
fatal n'volutioris, lost all attachment to their government 
and princes, were w(‘ll prepared for subjection to a foreign 
yoke, which Egbert, king of Wissex, finally imposed upon 
them. 


THE KINGDOM OF EAST ANGLIA. 

• 

The history of this kingdom contains nothing memor- 
able except the conversion of Earpwold, the fourth king, 
and great-grandson of Uffa, the founder of the' monarchy . 
'I'he authority of Edwin, king of Northumberland, on 
whom that prince entirely depended, engaged him to take 
this step : but, soon after, l^s wife, who was an idolatress, 
i>rought him back to her religion ; and he was found 
unable to resist those allurements which had seduced the 
wisest of mankind. After bis death, which was violent, like 
that of most of the Saxon princes that did not early retire 
into monasteries, Sigebert, his successor and half-brother, 
who had been educated in Frifnce, restored Christianity, 
and introduced learning, amono^ the East Angles. Some 
pretend that he founded the university of Cambridge, or 
rather some schools in that place. — It is almost impossible, 
and quite needless, to be more particular hi relating ^he 
transactions of fhe East Angles. What instruction or en- 
tertainment can it give the reader to hear a long bead-roll 
of barbarous names ; Egric, Annas, Ethelbert, Ethelwald, 
AlclulF, Elfwold, Beorne, Ethelred, Ethelbert; who suc- 
cessively murdered, expelled, or inherited, from each other, 
and obscurely Riled the throne of that kingdom? Bfhel- 
bert, the last of these princes, was treacherously murdered 
by Offa, king of Mercia, in the year 793 ; and his state was 
thenceforth united with that of Offa, as we shall relate 
presently. 
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THK KINGDOM OF MKRCIA. 

Mercia, the largest, it* not the most powerful kingdom 
of the Heptarchy, comprehended all the middle counties of 
England ; and, as its frontiers extended to those of all the 
other six kingdoms, as ikell as to Wales, it received its 
name from that eircunistance. AVihba, the son of Crida, 
founder of the monarchy, being placed on the throne by 
Ethelhert, king of Kent, governed his paternal dominions 
by a precarious autlvJrity ; and, after his d{*ath, Ceorl, his 
kinsman, was, by the influence of the Kentish monarch, 
preferred to his son Peiida, whos(‘ turbulent character 
appt'ared dangerous to tliat prince. Pciula Wiis thus fiity 
years of age before he mounted the throne ; and his temerity 
and restless dispositioi» were found nowise abated by-time, 
experience or reflection. He f‘ngaged in eontinnal hos- 
tilities against all the ncighoouring states ; and, by his 
injustice and violence, rendered himself ef|ually odious to 
his own subjects and to strangers. Sigebert, Egrie, and 
Annas, thrtie kings of Eiist Anglia, perished successively in 
battle againsif him ; as did also Edwin and Oswald, the 
two greatest princes that had reigned ooer Northumber- 
land. At last Oswy, brother to Oswald, having defeated 
andffilain him in a decisive battle, freed the world from 
this sanguinary tyrant. Peada, his son, mounted the 
thg)ue of Mereia in 655, and lived under the protection of 
Oswy, whose daughter he had espoused. I'his princess was 
educated in the Christian faith, and she employed her 
in Alienee with success, in converting her husband, and his 
subjects, to that religion. — ^Fhus the fair sex have had the 
merit of introducing the Christian doctrine into all the 
most considerable kingdoms of the Saxon Heptarchy. 
Peaila died a violent death.^“ His son Wolfhere succeeded 
to the government ; and, after having reduced to de- 
pendence the kingdoms of Essex and East Anglia, he left 
the c|own to his brother Ethelred, w'ho, though a lover of 
peace, showed hims<‘lf not unfit for military enterprises. 
Besides making a successful expedition into Kent, he 
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ri’fiulsed Egfrid, king; of Nortliund^erkind, who had in- 
vaded his dominions ; and he slew in battle Elfwin, the 
brother of that prince. Desirous, however, of composing; 
all animosities with Egfrid, he paid him a sum of money, 
as a compensation for the loss of his brother. After a 
prosperous reig;n of thirty years, he resigned the crown to 
Keridred, son of Wolf here, and retired into the monastery 
of Bardney.^^^ Kcndred returned the present of the crown 
to Oolred, the son of Ethelred ; and, making a pilgrimage 
to Rom(‘, passed his life there in penance and devotion. 
The place of Ceolred was supplied by Ethelbald, great- 
grand-nepbew to Pcntla, by Alwy hi? brother; and this 
^ }>rince, being slain in a mutiny, was succeeded by Offa, 
who was a degree more remote from Penda, by Eawa, 
another brother. 

This princ‘e, who mounted the throne in 755,'®® bad 
some great qualities, and was successful in his w^arlike 
t'utei’prises against Lothaire,4ing of Kent, and Kenwulph, 
king of Wessex, Ho defeated the former in a bloody 
battle at Otford upon the Darent, and reduced his kingdom 
to a state of dependence ; he gained a victory over tlie latter 
at Bensington in Oxfordshire; and, conq^uering that 
ciuinty, together with that of Gloucester, annexed both 
to his dominions.* But all these successes were stained by 
his treacherous murder of Ethelbert, king of the East 
Angles, and his violent seizing of that kingdom. This 
young prince, who is said to have possessed great merit, 
had paid his add||esses to Elfrida, the daughter of OflRi; 
and was invited with all his retinue to Hereford, in ordet 
to solemnize the nuptials : Amidst the joy and festivity 
of these entertainments, he was seized by OfFa, and 
secretly beheaded : and though Elfrida, who abhorred her 
fatberis treachery^ had time to give warning to the Eas** 
Anglian nobility, who escaped into their own country 
Htfa, having extinguished the royal family, succeeded i* 
his design of subduing that kingdom.'®' The perfidious 
prince, desirous of re-establishing his character in the 
world, and perhaps of appeasing the remorses of his ow n 
'*®*iscieiice, paid great court to the clergy, and practised 
E 3 
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all tho nioiikish devotion so mueh esteemed in that 
ignorant and superstitious age. He gave the tenth of his 
goods to the ehurch;'^- bestowed rich donations on the 
cathedral of Hereford, and** even made a pil^Timage to 
Rome, \%herc his great power and riches could not fail 
of j>roeuring him the papal absfdulion. ^'hc hettc,r to 
ingratiate hiins(‘lf with the sovereign pontiif, he engaged 
to pay him a yearly donation for the siip])ort of an English 
college at Rorne;'®^ and in order to raise the sum, he 
imposed the tax of a penny on efu;h house possessed of 
thirty pence a viar. This imposition, being aflerwai*d.s 
levied on all Englaitd, was commonly denominated Pater* s 
and, tliongli conferred at first as a gilt, was 
afterwaids claimed iis a tribute, by the Roman pontiif. 
Canyiiig his hypocrisy still farther. Oft a, feigning to be 
directed by a vision from heaven, diseovtTed at Vernlani 
the reliques of St. Alban, the martyr, andendowtHFa mag- 
nifieeiit monastery in that ||laee.‘‘^' Moved by all these 
acts of piety, Mahuesbtity, one of the best of the old 
English historians, declares himself at a loss to de> 
termine^''^’ whether the merits or crimes of this prince 
preponderated. OfFa died after a reign of thirty-nine years, 
in 7.04. 

This prince was become so cousiderAile in the Heptar- 
chy, that the emperoi; Charlemagne entered into an 
alliance and friendship with him ; a circumstance whii h 
did honour to Olfa, jls distant princes at that time ha l 
qpually little conitnunicatioii with each other. Thai 
emperor being a great lover of learnin^f'and leurnc.d men, 
in an age veiy barren of that ornament, Olfa, at his desir<% 
sent him over Alcuin, a clergyman much celebrated for 
his knowledge, who received great honours fiom Charle- 
magne, and oven became his ijrccrptor in the sciences. 
The chief reason why he had at first desired th<‘ company 
of Alcuin, was, that he might op[>ose his learning to the 
heresy of Felix, bishop of Crgil in Catalonia ; who main- 
tained that Jesus Christ, considered in his human nature, 
coiild more properly be denominated the adoptive than 
the natural son of God.'®^ This heresy was coiulciniicd 
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in the council of Fraiicfort, held in 794, and consisting of 
300 bishops. Such were the qiiestions which were agitated 
in that age, and which employed the attention, not only 
of cloistered scholars, but of the wisest and greatest 
j)rinces.‘^’^ 

Egfrith suecced<'d to his father Offa, hut survived him 
only five months when h^ made way for Keuulph, 
a dfciircndant of the royal family. This prince waged war 
against Kent ; and, taking Egbert, the king, prisoner, he 
eul off his hands, ainl put out his eyes; lea\ing Cnthred, 
his own brother, in possession of the crown of that king- 
dom. Kennlpli was killed in an instirrt'ction of the East 
Anglians, whose <Town his jiretlecessor, Olfa, had usurped 
He h‘ft his son, K(‘iielm, a minor ; who was murdered the 
same year by his sister, Quendrade, who had entcTtained 
tb(' ainliitious view's of assuming the government.*'' But 
she was supplanted by her uncle, CeoUilf ; who, two years 
.if((‘r, was dethroiie<l by Eteoniulf. The reign of this 
usur]K*r, who was not of the royal family, was short ai\d un> 
ft*riunate : he was defeated by the West Saxons, and killed 
by his t)wn subjects, the East Angles."'^ Ludieau, bis suc- 
cessor, underwent the ^ame fate;"^ and Wiglaff, who 
nuamted this unstable lliruiie, ^and found eveiy thing in 
the utmost confiftion, could not withstand the fortune of 
Egi)(!rt, who united all the Saxon kingdoms into one great 
monan*hy. 


TliE KllMGDOM OF ESSEX. 

'fills kingdom made no great figure in the Heptarchy; 
and the history of it is very iinperfeet. Sleda succeedt’d 
to his father, F>kinwin, the founder of the monarchy; and 
made way for his son, Sribert, who, being nephew to Kthel- 
hert, king of Kent, was persuaded by that prince to em- 
brace the Ciiristian faith.""* His sons and conjunct suc- 
cessors, Sexted and Sew'ard, relapsed into idolatry, and 
were soon after slain in a battle against the West Saxons. 
"Jo shew tbf* rude manner of living in that age, Bed<j 
tells us,"'** that these two kings expressed great desire it) 
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eat ilie white bread distributed by Mellitus, the bishop, at 
the communii)!! but, on his refusing them unless they 
would submit to be baptized, they expelled him their 
dominions. The names of the other princes who reigned 
successively in Essex, are, Sigeljert the little, Sigehert the 
good, whc» restored C^hristianity, Swithelm, Sighuri, OfFa. 
This last prince, having made a vow of chastity, notwith- 
standing his marriage with Keneswitha, a Mercian princess, 
daughter to Penda, went in pilgrimage to Rome, and shut 
himself up during the rest of his life in a cloister. Selred, 
his successor, reigned thirty-eight years, and "was the last 
of the royal line ; thb failure of which thre\v the kingdom 
into great confusion, and reduced it to dependence under 
Mercia.*'^ Switherd first acquired the crown, by the con- 
cession of the Mercian princes ; and his death made way 
for Sigerie, who ended his life in a pilgrimage to Rome. 
His successor, Sigered, unable to defend his kingdom, sub- 
mitted to the victorious annrof Egbert. 

THE KINGDOM OF SUSSEX. 

The history of this kingdom, the smallest in the Hep- 
tarchy, is still more imperfect than that of Essex. i£lla, 
the founder of the monarchy, left the t^own to his son, 
Cissa, who is chiefly reiaarkable for his long reign of 
seventy-six years. During his time, (he South Saxons fell 
almost into a total dependence on the kingdom of Wessex ; 
and we scarcely know the names of the princes who were 
possessed of this titular sovereignty. Adelwalch, the last 
of them, was subdued in battle by Ceadwalla, king of Wes- 
sex, and was slain in the action, leaving two infant sons, 
who, falling into the hands of the conqueror, were mur- 
dered by him. The abbot of Retford opposed the order for 
this execution, hut could only prevail on Ceadwalla to 
suspend it till they should be baptized. Bcrcthun and 
Audhuii, two noblemen of character, resisted some time 
the violence of the West Saxons ; but their opposition 
WTVt'd only (o prolong the miseries of their country ; and 
the subduing of this kingdom was the first step which the 
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Wc'S< Sii\(>ns niiulc tovvarcls iicquiriii«- the sole niouarcby 
of EiJghiiMl.'*^ ^ 

THE KINGDOM OF WESSEX. 

The kjngtloin of Wessex, which finally swallowed up all 
file other haxoii states, met with great resistance on its 
first estahlishnient ; and the Britons, who were now inured 
to anus, yielded not tamely their possessions to those in- 
vaders. Cerdio, the founder of the nionarehy, and his son, 
Kcnric, fought many successful ami* some unsuccessful 
hattles against the natives; and the martial spirit, com- 
•luoii to all the Saxons, was, by means of these hostilitie.s, 
carrit'd to the greatest height among this tribe. Ccauliii, 
who was the son and successor of Kenric, and who began 
his reign in 50*0, was still more ambitious and enterprising 
than his ))redeet‘ssors ; aiuL by waging continual war 
.igainst the Britons, he addiid a great part of the counties 
of Devon and Somerset to bis other dominions. Carried 
along by the tide of success, he invaded the (xther Saxon 
states in bis neighbourhood; and, becoming- terrible to 
all, he prov oked a gene* raf confederacy against him. This 
alliance proved su«'e.ssful underthe conduct of Etbelhert, 
king of Kent ; and Ceaulin, who jiad lost the affections of 
his own subjects by his violent disposition, and bad now 
lallen into contempt from Ids misfoilunes, was expelled 
the throne, “‘J and died in exile and misery. Cuicfaehiv 
and Cuthwin, his toas, governed jointly the kingdom, till 
the cxjmlsiori of the latter in .'>.91, and the death of the 
former in 5y3, made way for Cealric, to whom succeeded 
Ecobald in 593, by whose death, which happened in 6*11, 
Kyiiegils inherited the crown. This prince embraced 
f-hristianity,’2® through tfie persuasion of Oswald, Hirig of 
Northumberland, who had married his daughter, and who 
had attained a great ascendant in the Heptarchy. Ken- 
walch next succeeded to the monarchy ; and, dying in 672, 
h?ft the succession so much disputed, that Sexburga, his 
widow, a woman of spirit, kept possession of the govern- 

nieiit till her death, which happened two years after. 
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Escwin tlien peaceably acquired the crown ; and, after a 
short reign of two years, made way for Kentwin, who 
goveriMsd nine yeai's. Geodwalla, liis successor, mounted 
not the throne without opposition ; hut proved a great 
prince, according to the ideas of those times ; that is, he 
was enterprising, warlike, aiid successful: he entirely 
subdued the kingdom of Sussex, and annexed it to his own 
dominions : be made inroads into Kent ; but met with 
resistance from Widred, the king, who proved successful 
against Mollo, brother to Ceodwalla, and slew him in a 
skirmish. Ceodwaila, at last, tired with wars and blood- 
shed, was seized with a fit of devotion, bestowed several 
endowments on the church, and made a pilgrimage to* 
Rome, where he received baptism, and died in 6B9. Ina, 
his successor, snhecited the military virtues of Ceodwalls, 
and added ta them the more valuable ones of justice, 
policy and '^udencc. made war uj)on the Britons 

in Somerset; and liaving Anally subdued that province, 
he treated the vanquished with a humanity hitherto un- 
known to the Saxon conquerors : lie allowed the pro- 
prietors to retain ])ossession of their lands, encouraged 
marriages and alliances between them and his ancient sub> 
jects, and gave them th*e privilege ofeheing governed by 
the same laws ; these lajys he augmented and ascertained ; 
-and, though he was disturbed by some insurrections at 
home, hi»lorig reign of thirty-seven years may be regarded 
IS one of the most glorious and most prosperous of the 
H€;ptarchy. In the decline of his age, he^made a pilgrimage 
to Rome ; and, after his return, shut himself up in a 
cloister, where he died. 

Though the kings of Wessex had always been princes of 
the blood, descended from C^dic, the founder of the 
monafichy, the order of succession had been far from exact; 
and a more remote prince had often found means to mount 
the throne, in preference to one descended from a nearer 
branch of the rd^al family. Ina, therefore, having no 
children of bis owti, and lying much under the infiuence 
of Ethelburga, his queen, left by will the succession to 
Adelard, faifer brother, who was his remote kinsman. But 
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tills illation did not takci place uillioiit some difficulty : 
Oswald, a prince more nearly allied to the crown, took 
arms against Adelard ; but he beinj^ supfiressed, and dying 
soon after, the title of Adelard was not any farther dis- 
puted ; and in the year 74 1, he was sueceeded by his cousin, 
Cudred. Tlie reign of this prince W4is distinguished by 
a great victory which he obtaintAl, by means of Edelhun, 
his general, over Kthelbald, king of Mercia. His death 
mafle way for Sigebert, his kinsman, who governed so ill, 
that his people rose in an insurrection, and dethroned 
him, crowning Cenulph in his stead. • The exiled prince 
found a refuge with duke Cunibran, governor of Hamp- 
shire ; who, that he might add new obligations to Sigebert, 
gave him many salutary counsids for his future conduct, 
accompanied with some reprehensions for the past: but 
these were so much resented by the ungrateful prince, 
that he conspired against th| life of his protector, and 
treacherously murdered him. After this infamous action, 
he was forsaken by all the world ; and, skulking about in 
the wilds and forests, was at last discovered by a servant 
of Cnmbrau’s, who instantly took revenge upon him for the 
murder of his master. 

Cenulph, who hod obtained thC: crown on the expulsion 
of Sigebert, was fortunate in man^ expeditions against the 
Britons of Cornwall ; but afterwards lost some reputation 
by his ill success against Ofia, king of Mei-cia,^*^ Kyne- 
hard, also, brother to the deposed Sigebert, gave him di^ 
turbance ; and, tlfough expelled the kingdom, he hovered 
on the frontiers, and watched an opportunity for attacking 
his rival. The king had an intrigue witli a young woman 
who lived at Merton in Surrey, whither having secretly 
retired, he was on a sudden environed, in the night-time, 
i;y Kynehard and his followers, and, after making a vigorous 
resistance, wAs murdered with all his attendants. The 
nobility and people of the neighbourhood, rising next day in 
arms, took revenge on Kynehard for the >dlSjdg;J»ter of their 
l^ing, and put every one to thesword who^hil4 been engaged 
m that criminal enterprise. This event'hat^ned in 784. 

Hrithric next obtained fiossession of tlid government. 
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tboiisli remotely descended from the royal family ; hut 
he enjoyed not that dipiity without inquietude. Koppa, 
nephew to kinfif Ina, by his brother Ing^ild, who died before 
that prince, had begot Eata, father to Alchmoiid, from 
whom sprung Egbert,'-^ a young man of the most promis- 
ing hopes, who gave great jealousy to Brltlirie, tin reign- 
ing prince, both becausd he seemed by his birth better 
entitled to the crown, and because he had ac(|uired, to an 
eminent degree, the affections of the people. Egbert, 
sensible of bis danger from the suspicions of lirithric, 
secretly withdrew into France,^‘^^ where be was well re- 
ceived by Charlemagne. By living in the court, and serving 
in the armies of that prince, the most able and most"' 
generous that had appeared in Europe during several ages, 
he acquired those accomplishments which afterwards en- 
abled him to make such a shining figure on the throne ; 
and familiarising himself to the manners of the French, 
who, as Malmesbury observes, were CTninent both for 
valour and civility above all the western nations, he learned 
to polish the rudeness and barbarity of the Saxon cha- 
racter: bis early misfortunes thus proved of singular ad- 
vantage to him. 

It was not long ere Egbert had oppoitunities of display- 
ing his natural and acryiired talents. Brithric, king of 
Wessex, had married Kadburga, natural daughter of Offa, 
king of Mercia, a profligate woman, equally infamous for 
tjuelty and for incontinence. Having great influence over 
her husband, she often instigated him to f&estroy such of the 
nobility as were obnoxious to her ; and where this expedient 
failed, she scrupled not being herself active in traitorous 
attempts against them : she had mixed a c^up of poison 
for a young nobleman, who bad acquired her husbatid*s 
friendship, and had on that acco*unt become the object of 
her jealousy ; but, unfortunately, the king drank of the 
fatal cup along with bis favourite, and soon after ex- 
pired. This tragical incident, j oined to her other crimes, 
rendered Eadburga so odious, that she was obliged to fly 
into France; whence Egbert was at the same time re- 
called by the nobility, in order to ascend the throne of hi'* 
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.iiiccstorsJ^” Ho attained that dignity in the last year of 
the ci{;hth century. 

In th(i kingdoms of the Heptarchy, an exact rule of sne- 
<*eSision was either unknown, or not strictly observed ; and 
tlienec the reigning prince was continually agitated with 
jealousy against all the princes o^the blood, whom he still 
considered as rivals, and whose death alone could give him 
entire secnrily in his possession of the throne. From this 
fatal eause, together with the admiration of the monastic 
lile, and the 0 ]>inioii of merit attending the preservation of 
eliastily e%en in a married state, the* royal families had 
.been entirely extinguished in all the kitigdoins, excejit 
that of Wes->ex ; and the emulations, suspicions, and con- 
spiracies, which had formerly been confined to the princes 
of the blood alone, were now diffused among all the nobility 
ill the several Saxon states. Egbert was the sole descendant 
of those first conquerors wh# subdued Britain, and who 
ciibaiiced (heir authority by claiming a pedigree from Wo- 
den, the supreme divinity of their ancestors: but that 
princi*, though invited by this fa\ Durable circumstance to 
make attempts on the neighbouring Saxons,* gave them 
ibr sotiic time no disturbance, ai^ rather chose to turn his 
arms against the firitons in Cornwall, whom he defeated 
ill several battles;*®^ he was recatted from the conquiist of 
tliat country by an invasion made upon his dominions by 
B'TnnIpli, king of Mercia. 

The Mercians, ^efore the accession of Egbert, had ve^ 
nearly attained the absolute sovereignty in the Heptarchy : 
fbey had reduced the East-Angles under -subjection, and 
t'stabllslM'd tributary princes in the kingdoms of Kent and 
Essex : Northumberland was involved in anarchy ; and no 
state of any consequenc* remained but that of Wessex, 
'vhich, much inferior in extent to Mercia, was supported 
sedely by the great qualities of its sovereign. Egbc'rt led 
bis army against the invaders ; and, encountering them at 
Ellandum in Wiltshire, obtained a complete victory, and, 
by the great slaughter which ho made of tYjem in their 
fli:;ht, gave a mortal blow to the power of the Mercians, 
whilst he himself, ill prosecution of his \ictor}', entered 

VoL. 1 fr 
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tlieir countiy on tho sitle of Oxfordshire, ami threatened 
the heart of their dominions ; he sent an army into Kent, 
commanded by Ethel wolph, his eldest son and, expell> 

in^ Baldred, the tributary' king, soon made himself master 
of that country. The kingdom of Essex was conquered 
with equal facility ; and t^he East-Anglcs, from their hatred 
to the Mercian government, which had be€*n established 
over them by treachery and violence, and probably ex- 
ercised with tyranny, immediately rose in arms, and craved 
the protection of Ej^bert.*^^ Bernulf, the Mercian king, 
who marched against them, was defeated and slain ; and 
two years after, Ludican, his successor, mcit with the same, 
fate. These insurrections and calamities facilitated the en- 
terprises of Egbert, who advanced into the centre of the 
Mercian territories, and made easy conquests over a dis- 
pirited and divided people. In order to engage them more 
easily to submission, he allotted Wiglef, their countryman, 
to retain the title of king, while he himself exercised the 
real powers of sovereignty. Tlie anarchy which prevailed 
ill Northumberland tempted him to carry still farther his 
victorious arras ; and the inhabitants, unable to resist bis 
power, and desirous of possessing somg established form 
of government, were forwaM, on his hrst appearance, to 
send deputies, who subnfitted to his authority, and swore 
allegiance to him ^ tbeir sovereign. Egbert, however, 
still allowed to Northumberland, as he had done to Mercia 
aftd East-Anglla, the power of electing king, who j»aid 
him tribute, and was dependent on him. 

Thus were united all the kingdoms of the Heptarchy in 
one great state, near four hundred years after the first 
arrival of the Saxons in Britain ; and the fortunate arms 
and prudent policy of Egbert at last effected what had lieeii 
so often attempted in vain by so many princes. Kent, 
Northumberland, and Mercia, which had successively as- 
pired to general dominion, were now incorporated in his 
empire ; and the other subordinate kingdoms deemed will- 
ingly to share the same fate. His territories Were nearly 
of the same extent with what is now^properiy called Eng- 
land ; and a favourable prospect was afforded to the Anglo- 
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Sdxoiis, of establishing a civilised monarchy, possessed of 
tran<itiil]ity i^itinn itself, and secure against foreign in- 
vasion. This great event happened in the year 827.*^^ 
7’lie Saxons, though they had been so long settled in 
the island, seem not as yet to have been much improved 
beyond their CTCimau ancestors, either in arts, civility, 
knowledge, humanity, justice, iv obedience to the l^ws. 
Even Christianity, though it opened the way to connexions 
betuceu them and the more polished states of Europe, 
had not hitherto been very effectual in banishing their 
ignorance, or softening their barbarous manners. As they 
received that doctrine through the corrupted channels of 
Jlome, it carried along with it a great mixture of credulity 
and superstition, equally destructive to the understanding 
and to morals : the reverence towards saints and reliques 
seems to have almost supplanted the adoration of the 
Supreme Being: monastic observances were esteemed 
more meritorious than the aefive \ ii*tnes : the knowledge 
of natural causes was neglected, from the universal belief 
of miraculous interpositions and judgments : bounty to the 
church atoned for every violence against society ; and the 
remorses for cruelty, murder, treachery, assassibation, and 
the more robust v^es, were appeased, not by amendment 
of life, but by penances, servility to the monks, and an 
abject and illiberal devotion . * The reverence for the 
clergy had been carried to such a height, that, wherever 
a person appeared in a sacerdotal habit, though on thj 
highway, the peoplp! flocked around him ; and, showing him 
all marks of profound respect, received every word he 
uttered as the most sacred oracle.*®® Even the military 
virtues, so inherent in all the Saxon tribes, began to be 
neglected; and the nobility, preferring the security and 
sloth of the cloister to thefumults and glory of war, valued 
themselves chiefly on endowing monasteries, of which they 
assumed the government.*®^ The several kings, too, being 
^’ttremely impoverished by continual benefactions to the 
church, to which the states of their kingdoms had weakly 
assented, could bestow no rewards on valour or military 
services, and retained not even sufficient influence to sup- 
port their government.*®® 
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Another inconvenience which attended this cormpt 
6pc(‘ies of Cliristianity, was the superstitious attachment 
to Rome, and the gradual subjection of the kingdom to a 
foreign jurisdiction. The Britons, having never acknow- 
ledged any siihordinatiOH to the Roman pontiff, had coij- 
ducted all ecclesiastical government hy their domestic 
syiihds and councils ‘‘hut the Saxons, receiving their 
religion from Roman monks, were taught at the same 
time a profound reverence foi that see, and were naturally 
led to regard it as the ca])ital of their religion: pilgrimages 
to Rome were reiv’cseuted as the most meritorious acts 
of devotion : not only noblemen and ladies of rank under- 
took this tedious journey hut kings themselves, ab-*- 
dicating their crowns, suugf^t for a secure passport to 
heaven at the feet of the Roman ]>ontifF : new reliques, per- 
petually sent from that endless mint of superstition, and 
magnified hy lying miracles invented in convents, operated 
on the astonished minds of tlie multitude ; and every prince 
has attained the eulogies of the monks, the only historians 
of those ages, not in proportion to his civil and military 
virtues, but to his devoted attachment towards their order, 
and Ids su])erstitious reverence for Rome. 

The sovereign pontiff, •encouraged this blindness and 
submissive disposition of the people, advanced every day in 
his encroachments on the independence of the English 
churches. Wilfrid, bishop of Lindisferne, the sole prelate 
^f the Northumbrian kingdom, increased this subjection 
in the eighth century, by his making Gn appeal to Rome 
against the decisions of an English synod, which had 
abridged his diocese hy the erection of some new bishop- 
ricks.'^’ Agatho, the pope, readily embraced this pre- 
cedent of an appeal to bis court ; and Wilfrid, though 
the haughtiest and most luxurious prelate of his age/**" 
having obtained with the people the character of sanctity, 
was thus able to lay the foundation of this papal pre- 
tension. 

The great topic by which Wilfrid confounded the ima- 
ginations of men was, that St. Peter, to whose custody 
the keys of heaven were entrusted, '*would certainly refuse 
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admittance to every one who should be wanting m respect 
to liis successor* This conceit* well suited to vulgar con- 
ceptions, made great impression on the people during 
several ages ; and has not even at present lost ail influence 
ill the catholic countries. ^ 

Had this abject superstition produced general peace and 
tranquillity, it had made some atonement for the ills at- 
tending it ; but, besides the usual avidity of men for power 
and riches, frivolous controversies in theology were en- 
gendered by it, which were so much the more fatal, as 
they admitted not, like the others, of^ny final determina- 
tion from established possession. The disputes excited in 
• Britain were of the most ridiculous kind, and entirely 
worthy of those ignorant aild barbarous ages. There were 
some intricacies, observed by all the Christian churches, 
ill adjusting the day of keeping Easter, which depended 
on a complicated consideration of the course of the sun 
and moon ; and it happenc^^ that the missionaries^ who 
bad converted the Scots and Britons, bad followed a dif- 
ferent calendar from that which was observed at Rome in 
1 he age when Augustine converted the Saxons. The priests^ 
also, of all the Christian churches, were accustomed to 
shave part of the^ heiul ; but the form given to this ton- 
sure was different in the former from what was practised 
in the latter. The Scots and Brilons pleaded the antiquity 
of their visages ; the Romans, and their disciples the 
Saxons, insisted^on the universality of theirs. That Easter 
must necessarilytbe kept by a rule which comprehenoed 
both the day of the year and age of the moon, was agreed 
all ; that the tonsure of a priest could not be omitted 
without the utmost impiety, was a point undisputed: but 
the Romans and Saxons called their antagonists schis. 
niatics, because they ceftbrated Easter on the veiy day of 
the full moon in March, if that day fell on a Suiulay, 
mstead of waiting till the Sunday following; and because 
they sh.aved tlie fore part of their head from ear to ear, 
mstead of making that tonsure on the crown of the head, 
^md in a circular form. In order to render their antagonists 
odious, they aflirmed that once in seven years thev c«m- 
* • F3 
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purred with the Jews in the time of eelebratingf that 
festival and, that they mlg;ht recommend their own 
form of tonsure, they maintained, that it imitated sym- 
holically the crown of thorns worn hy Christ in his passion ; 
whereas the other form was invented hy Simon Ma^us, 
without any regard to that representation.^^** These con- 
troversies had, from the Ij^eginning, excited such animosity 
hetween the British and Romish priests, that, instead of 
concurring in their endeavours to convert the idolatrous 
Saxons, they refused all communion together, and each 
regarded his opponent as no better than a l^agaii,*"*^ The 
dispute lasted more than a century; and was at last 
finished, not hy men’s discovering the folly of it, which > 
would have been tt>o great an effort for human reason to 
accomplish, but by the entire prevalence of the Romish 
ritual over the Scotch and British.*^® Wilfrid, bishop of 
Landijsferne, acquired great merit, both with the < ourt of 
lioiue and with all the southern Saxons, by expelling the 
quartodecimaii schism, as it was called, from the Nor- 
thumbrian kingdom. Into which the neighbourhood of the 
Scots had formerly introduced 

Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, called, in the year 
6*80, a synod at Hatfield,. consisting of^all the bishops in 
Britain;*^® where was accepted and ratified the decree of 
the Lateral! council, sufnmoned hy Martin against the 
heresy of the Monolhelites. The council and synod main- 
tained, in opposition to these heretics, that, though the 
dAine and human nature in Christ madf^but one person, 
yet had they different inclinations, wills, acts and senti- 
ments, and that the unity of the ]>erson implied not any 
unity in the consciousness.'^® This opinion it seems some- 
what difficult to comprehend ; and no one, unacquainted 
with the ecclesiastical hretoiy of ffliose ages, could imagine 
the litdght of zcril and violence with which it was then in- 
culcated. The decree of the Lateraii council calls the 
Monothelites impious, execrable, wicked, al)ominahle, and 
evt?n diabolical ; aiul <’*urs«s ;uid anathematizes them to all 
eieniiTv,''**’ 

The Saxons, tmin the firsf introduction of (lirlstianhy 
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among them, had admitted the use of images ; and perhaps 
that religion, without some of those exterior ornament, 
]i:id not made so quick a progress with these idolaters: but 
1lK*y had not paid any species of worship or address to 
images; and this abuse never pi^vailed among Christians 
till it received the saiietiun of the second council of Nice. 
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EGBERT. 827. 

T he kingdoms Qf the Heptarchy, though united by so 
recent a conquest, seemed to be (irmly cemented 
into one state under Egbert ; and the inhabitants of the" 
several provinces had lost all desire of revolting from that 
monarch, or of restoring their former independent go- 
vernments. Their language was eveiywhere nearly the 
Same,, their customs, laws, institutions civil and religious; 
and as the race of the ancient kings was totally extinct in 
all the subjected states, the people readily transferred 
tlicir allegiance to a prince who seemed to merit it by 
the splendour of his victories, the vigour of his adminis- 
tration, and the superior nobility of his birth. A union, 
also, in government, opened to themthecagrecable prospect 
of future tranquillity; and it appeared more probable, 
that they would henceforth become formidable to their 
neighboui's, than be exposed to their inroads and devasta- 
tions. But these flattering views were soon overcast by 
t&e appearance of the Danes, who, duriffg some centuries, 
kept the Anglo-Saxons in perpetual inquietude, committed 
the most barbarous ravages upon them, dnd at last re- 
duced t^efh to grievous servitude. 

'fhe emperor Charlemagne, though naturally generous 
and humane, had been inducecl by bigotry to exercise 
great severities upon the Pagan Saxons in Germany, 
whom he subdued; and, besides often ravaging their 
countiy with fire and sword, be had in cool blood* deci- 
mated all the inhabitants for their revolts, and had obliged 
them, by the most rigorous edicts^ to make a seeming 
compliance with the Christian daeirine. That religion 
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wliifh had easily made its way jamong the British Saxons 
by iiibiiiuation and address, appeared shocking to their 
German brethren when imposed on them by the violence 
of CJharlemagne; and the more generous and warlike of 
these Pagans had fled northward into Jutland, in order to 
escape the fury of his persecutions* Meeting there with 
a people of similar manners, thiy were readily reccivcul 
aiiiong them ; and they soon stimulated the natives to 
concur in enterprises, which both promised revenge on the 
haughty conqueror, and afforded subsistence to those 
fiumeroiis inhabitants with which the •northern countries 
were now overburdened.^ They invadc^d the provinces 
of France, which were exposed by the degenerac’y and 
dissensions of Charlemagne’s posterity ; and being then? 
known under the general name of Normans, which they 
rf'ceived from their northern situation, they became the 
terror of all the maritime, and^ven of the inland countries. 
Tlu*y were also tempted to visit England in their frequent 
excursions ; and being able, by sudden inroads, to make 
great progress over a people who were not defended by 
any naval force, who had relaxed their military institu- 
tions, and who were sunk into a superstition which had 
become odious t<Pthe IJancis hlid ancient Saxons, they 
made no distinction in their bostiiities between the French 
and English kingdoms. Their first appearance in this 
island was in the year 787,® when Brithric reigned in 
Wessex ; a sinalj^body of them landed in that kingdoiy, 
\vitU a view of learning the state of the country j and 
wlieii the ma^strate of the place questioned them con- 
cerning their enterprise, and summoned them to appear 
before the king, and account for their intentions, they 
killed him, and, flying V> t^eir ships, escaped into their 
own country. The next alarm was given to Northum- 
berland, in the year 794,^ when a body of these pirates 
pillaged a monastery ; but their ships being much damaged 
a storm, and their leader slain in a s||lrmish, they 
>vere at last defeated by the inhabitants, and the remainder 
of them put to the tword. Five }M*ars after Egbert ha<I 
®stablighed his monarchy over Englaii^, the Danes landed 
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in the Isle of Shepey, and, having pillaged it, escaped 
with impunity.^ They were not so fortunate in their next 
year s enterprise, when they disembarked from thirty-five 
ships, and were encountered by Egbert, at Charmouth in 
Dorsetshirt; : the battle was bloody ; but though the Danes 
lost great numbers, the^j maintained the post which they 
had taken, and thence made good their retreat to their 
ships. ^ Having learned, by experience, that they must 
expect a vigorous resistance fri>m this warlike prince, they 
entered into an alliance with the Britons of Cornwall ; 
and, landing two fears after in that countiy, made an 
inroad with their confederates into the county of Devon ; „ 
but were met at Hengesdown by Egbert, and totally de- 
feated.^ While England remained in this state of anxiety, 
and defended itself more by temporary expedients than by 
any regular plan of administration, Egbert, who alone was 
able to provide effectually against this new evil, unfortu- 
nately died, and left the government to bis son Ethelwolf. 

ETHELWOLF. 838. 

This prince had neither the abilities nor the vigour of 
his father; and was better qualified fo^ governing a con- 
vent than a kingdom,'^ He began his reign with making a 
partition of his dominions, and delivering over to his eldest 
son, Athelstan, the new conquered provinces of Essex, 
Kbnt and Sussex : but no inconvenlem^es seem to have 
arisCin from this partition, as the continual terror of the 
Danish invasions prevented all domestic i^issedsion. A 
fleet of these ravagers, consisting of thirty-three saiU«ap- 
peared at Southampton ; but were repulsed with loss by 
Wolfhere, governor of the neigihboiiring country.® The 
same year, jEthelheUn, governor of Dorsetshire, routed 
another band which had disembarked at Portsmouth ; but 
he obtained the victory after a furious engagement^ and 
he bought its with the loss of his life.® Next year the 
Danes made several inroads into England; and fought 
battles, or rather skirnnshes, in East-AngUa", and Lindesey 
and 'Kent ; where,,^though they were sometimes repulsed 
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and dcft-att'd, they always obtained their end, of com- 
mitting; .spoil upon the coiinti*y, and carryings off their 
booty. They avoided coining to a general engagement, 
ubieh was not .suited to their plan of operations. Their 
vessels were small, and ran c'a.sily up the creeks and rivers, 
where they drew them ashore, and, having formed an 
iritrenehment round them, whicti they gu.arded with part 
of tlieir number, the remainder scattered themselves every- 
where, and, carrying off the inhabitants and cattle am) 
goods, they h<istened to their ships, and (quickly disappeared. 
If the military force of the county wf re assembled (for 
there wa.s no time for troops to march from a distance) 
the Danes either were able to repulse thc^m, and to con- 
tinue their ravages with impunity, or they' betook them- 
selves to their vessels, and, setting sail, sutfdenly invaded 
some distant quarter which was not prepared for their 
re(‘(‘ption. Every part of £ii{^aiid was held in continual 
alarm ; and the inhabitants of one county durst not give 
assimance to those of another, lest their own families and 
property should in the mean time be (elxposed by their 
aliseiice to the fury of these baThtarous ravagers.**^ All 
ortlers of men were involved in this calamity ; and the 
priests and monkjff who had been commonly spared in 
the domestic quarrels of the Heptarclty, were the chief 
objects on which the Danish idolaters exerc'ised their rage 
and animosity. Every season of the year was dangerous ; 
and the absence of the enemy was no reason why any ma 9 
eould esteem hiin^lf a moment in safety. 

Those incursions had now become almost annual ; when 
the Danes, encouraged by their successes against France 
as well as England (for both kingdoms were alike exposed 
*o this dreadful calamity)^ invaded the last [851] in so 
numerous a body as seemed to threaten it with universal 
subjection. But the English, more military than the 
ilritoiis, whom, a few centuries before, they had treated 
'vith like violence, roused themselves with s^^vigour pro- 
portioned to the exigency. Ceorle, governor of Devon- 
*1.*^*^*'* a battle with one body. of the Danes at Wi- 

l^niburgh,*' and put them to route with great slaughter. 

1 . 
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Kin^ Albolstan altackeil another at sea noAv Saiidwieh, 
sunk nine of their ships, and put tlu' rest to flight. A body 
of them, however, ventured, for the first time, to take 
up winterquarters in England; and, receiving in the 
spring a strong reinforcement of their ooimtrymen in three 
hundred and fifty vessels, they' advanced'^frum the Isle of 
Thanet, where they h^.d stationed themselves ; burnt the 
cities of London and Canterbury; and, having put to 
flight Brichtric, who now governed Mercia under the title 
of King, they marched into tlie heart of Surrey, and laid 
every place waste abound them. Ethelwolf, impelled by the 
urgency of the danger, marched against them at the bead 
of the West i^xons ; and, carrying with him his second 
son, Ethelbaid, gave them battle at Okely, and gained a 
bloody victory over them. Tliis advantage procured but 
a short respite to the English. The Danes still main- 
tained their settlement in Jhe Isle of Thanet ; and being 
attacked by Ealher and Huda, governors of Kent and Sur- 
rey, though defeated in the beginning of the action, they 
finally repulsed the assailants, and killed both the go- 
vernors. They removed thence [853] to the Isle of Shepey, 
where they took up their winter-quartos, that they might 
farther extend their devastation and itivages. 

This unsettled state qjc England hindered not Ethelwolf 
from making a pilgrimage to Rome ; whither he carried 
his fouith and favourite son, Alfred, then only six ye»rs 
l»f age,*® He passed there a tw'clvemonth in exercises of 
devotion ; and failed not in that molt essential part of 
devotion, liberality to the church of Rome. Besides giving 
presents to the more distinguished ecclesiastics, he mad<' 
a perpetual grant of three hundred mancuses*^ a year to 
that see; one third to supjxn^ the lamps of St. Peter's, 
another those of St, Paul’s, a third to the pope himself,^' 
In his return home, he married Judith, daughter of the 
emperor Charles the Bald ; but on his landing in England, 
he met with an opposition which he little looked for. 

His eldest son, Atbelstan, being dead; ICthelbald, his 
second, who had assumed the government, formed, n* 
concert with many of the nobles, the project of excluding 
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hi:« father from a throne which his weakness and super- 
stilioii seem to have rendered him so ill-qualified to fill. 
The people were divided between the two princes ; and a 
Motxly civil war, joined to all the other calamities under 
uhich the English laboured, appeared inevitable ; when 
Kth(‘lwolf had the facility to yield to the greater part of 
his son’s pretensions. He made* with him a partition of 
the kingdom; and, taking tt> himself the eastern part, 
which was always at that time esteemed the least consi- 
derable, as well as the most exposed,'® he delivered over 
to Ethelbald the sovereignty of the wcMern. Immediately 
af(er, he summoned the states of the ymole kingdom, and 
Vith the same facility conferred a perpetu^^d important 
donation on the church. 

The ecclesiastics, in those days of ignorarft;e, made rapid 
advances in the acquisition of power and grandeur ; and, 
incubating the most absurd a§dmost interested doctrines, 
though they sometimes met, from the contrary interests of 
the laity, with an opposition which it required time and 
address to overcome, they found no obstacle in their reason 
or understanding. Not content with the dpnations of 
land made them*^by the Saxon princes and nobles, and 
with temporary uUlations fronQtie devotion of the people, 
they had cast a wishful eye on aVast revenue, which they 
claimed as belonging to them by a sacred and indefeasible 
title. However little versed in the scriptures, they had 
been able to discover that, under the Jewish law, a ten^ 
of all the product of land was conferred on the priest- 
bood ; and, forgetting what they themselves taught, that 
the moral part only of that law was obligatory on Chris- 
tians, they insisted that this donation conveyed a perpetual 
property, inherent by diyite right in those who officiated 
at the altar. During some centuries, the whole scope of 
sermons and homilies was directed to this purpose ; and 
one would have imagined, from the general tenor of these 
discourses, that all the practical parts of Christianity were 
comjirised in* the exact and faithful payment of tithes to 
the c lcrgy,'7 Encouraged by their success in inculcating 
these doctrines, they ventured farther than tliey were 
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warranted even by the Levitical law, and pretended to 
draw the tenth of all industry, merchandize*, wages of 
labourers, and pay of soldiei*s : nay, some eanoinsts went 

s<» far as to allirin, that the clergy were entitled to the 
tithe of the profits made by courtezans in the exercise of 
their profession. Though parishes had been instituted 
in England by Monorius,,* archbishop of Canterbury, near 
two centuries l>efore,^ tlieecclesiasties had never yet been 
able to get possession of the tithes : they therefore seized 
the present favourable opportunity of making that acqui- 
sition, when a weak|;« superstitious prince filled the throne, 
and when the people, discouraged by their losses from the 
Danes, and tup|u'.fied with the fear of future inv^isions, were ^ 
suseeptible of iny impression which bore the appearance 
of religion.^* lio meritorious was this concession deemed 
by the English, that, trusting entirely to supernatural 
assistance, they neglected ordinary means of safety; 
and agreed, even in the present desperate extremity, that 
the revenues of the church should be exempted from all 
burthens, though imposed for national defence and se> 
eurity.®^ 

ETHELBALD ANP'ETHELB^T. 857. 

i 

Etiielwolf lived only two years aftc*r making this 
grant ; and, by his will, he shared England between his 
tv^ eldest sons, Ethelbald and Ethelbert ; the w'cst being 
assigned to the former ; the east to the fatter. Ethelbald 
was a profligate prince ; and manning Judith, his mother- 
in-law, gave great offence to the people ; but, moved by the 
remonstrances of Swithuii, bishop of Winchester, he was 
at last prevailed on to divorce he^. His reign was short ; 
and Ethelbert, his brother, succeeding to the government 
lf»08], behaved himself, during a reign of five years, in a 
manner more worthy of his birth and station. The king- 
dom, however, was still infested by the Dan«|f, who made 
an inroad, and sacked Winchester, but were there de- 
feated. A hotly, also, of these pirates, who were quar- 
tered in the Isle of Tbaiict, having deceived the Eiiglid» 
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by a treaty, unexjM'etedly broke into Kent, aiwl com- 
mitted great outrages. 

ETHERED. 866*. 

F/i HELiiKRT was Succeeded bj' bis brother Ethered, who, 
though he defended himself wifli bravery, eiijoyed, during 
his whole reign, no tranquillity fr€)ni those J)anish irrup- 
tions. His younger brother, Alfred, seconded him in all 
his enterprises ; and generously sacrificed to the public 
good all resentment which he might ^intertain on account 
of his being excluded by Ethtred l(»/m a large patrimony 
which had been left him by his fatli(j^>, 

The first landing of the Danes in the Melgn of Ethered 
was among the East-Angles, who, more Inxious for their 
present safety than for the common interest, entered into 
a separate tre.aty with the^enemy ; and furnished them 
with horses, which enabled them to make an irruption by 
land into the kingdom of Northumberland. They there 
seized tlie city of York ; and defended it against Osbricht 
and iElla, two Northumbrian princes, who perished in tlie 
assault.^*^'* Eneduraged by these successes, ami by the 
superiority whioii they liad^«3R;quired in arms, they now 
ventured, under the commart’^ of Hinguar and Hubba, to 
leave the sea-coast ; and, penetrating into Mercia, they 
took up their winter-quarters at Nottingham, where they 
threatened the kingdom with a final subjection. J-he 
Mercians, in tlfts extremity, applied to Pothered for suc- 
cour; and that prince, with his brother Alfred, conducting 
a great army to Nottiiighaui, obliged the enemy to dislodge, 
and to retreat into Northumberland [8?0]. Their restless 
disposition, and their avidity for plunder, allowed tlicin 
not to remain long in those (juarters: they broke into 
P-ast-Anglia; defeated and took prisoner Edmund, the 
king of that countiy% whom they afterwards murdered in 
cool blood ; and, coniinitting the most barbarcus ravages 
on the people, particularly on the monasteries, they gave 
Ihe East-Angh‘s cause to regret the temporary relief which 
they had obtained, by assisting the common enemy. 

Ci 2 
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The iie^t station of the Danes [S71] was at Readiiig^^ 
whence they infested the neighbouring^ country by their 
incursions. The Mercians, desirous of shaking off their 
dependence on Ethered, refused to join him with their 
forces ; and that prince, attended by Alfred, was obliged 
to march against the enemy with the West Saxons alone, 
his hereditary subjects. Ttie Danes, being defeated in an 
action, shut themselves up in their garrison ; but, quickly 
making thence an irruption, they routed the West Saxons, 
and obliged them to raise the siege. An action soon after 
ensued at Aston in Rerkshire, where the English, in the 
beginning of the dajl ,were in danger of a total defeat. 
Alfred, advanc^j^jifJ*^ one division of the army, was sur- 
rounded they enemy in disadvantageous ground ; and 
Ethered, who wts at that time hearing mass, refused to 
march to his assistance till prayers should be finished but 
as he afterwards obtsuned the victory, this success, not the 
danger of Alfred, was ascribed by the monks to the piety 
of that monarch. This battle of Aston did not terminate 
the war : another battle wjis a little after fought at Basing, 
where the J)anes were more successful; and being rein- 
forced by a new army from their own country, they became 
every day more terrible t6*'^'the English^ Amidst these 
confusions, Ethered died of/ ; wound which be had received 
in an action with the Danes; and left the inheritance of his 
cares and misfortunes, rather than of his grandeur, to his 
bn^ber Alfred, who was now twenty-two years of age. 

ALFRED. 87L 

This priime gave very early mark^of those great virtues, 
and shining talents, by which, during the most difficult 
times, he saved bis country from utVer ruin and subversion. 
Etbelwolf, his father, the year after his return with Alfred 
from Rome, had again sent the young prince thither with 
a numerous- retinue ; and a report being spread of the 
king's death, the pope, Leo III. gave Alfred the royal 
unction whether prognosticating his future greatness, 
from the appearances of his pregnant genius ; or willing 
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to pretend, even in that ag^o, t<» the right of conferring^ 
kingdoms. Alfred, on Ids return home, became every day 
more the obiect of his father’s affections; but being in- 
dulged in all youthful pleasures, he was much neglected 
in his education ; and he had already reached his twelfth 
year, when he was yet totally ignorant of the lowest 
elements of literature. His glhius was first roused by the 
recital of Saxon poems, in which the queen took delight ; 
and this species of erudition, which is sometimes able to 
make a considerable progress even among barbarians, 
expanded those noble and elevated;^entiments wbi(‘h he 
had received from nature.*® En(\ 'iraged by the queen, 
and stimulated by hU own ardenttjri^ji^tion, lie soon 
learned to read those compositions ; and ^^roceeded thence 
to acquire the knowledge of the Latin v.bngue, in which 
he met with authors that better prompted bis heroic spirit, 
and directed his generous vi|W8. Absorbed in these elegant 
pursuits, he regarded his accession to royalty rather as an 
object of regret than of triumph but being called to the 
throne, in preference to his brother s children, as well by 
the will of his father, a circumstance which had great 
authority with the Anglo-Saxons,*® as by tlie vows of the 
whole nation, aad the urgei^y of public affairs, be shook 
off his literary indolence, and e/jirted himself in the defence 
of his people. He bad scarcely buried his brother, when 
he was obliged to take the field, in order to oppose the 
Danes, who had seized Wilton, and were exercising tj^eir 
usual ravages ^n the countries around. He marched 
against them with the few troops which he could assemble 
on a sudden; and, giving them battle, gained at first an 
advantage ; but, l^ his pursuing the victoiy too far, the 
superiority of the enemy’s numbers prevailed, and reco- 
vered them the day. Their loss, however, in the action, 
was so considerable, that, fearing Alfred would receive 
^aily reinforcement from his subjects, they were content 
to stipulate for a safe retreat, and promised to depart the 
kingdom. For that purpose, they were conducted to Lon- 
don, and allowed to take up winter-quarters there ; but, 
careless of their engagements, they immediately set them- 
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selves to the conimittinj!: of spoil on the neif^hbouring 
country'. Jiurrhed, king of Mercia, in whose territories 
London was situated, made a new stipulation with them, 
and engaged them, by presents <)f money, to remove t«» 
Liiidcsey in Lincolnshire; a country which they had al- 
ready reduced to ruin and desolation. Finding, therefow*, 
no object in that place, either for their rapine or violence, 
they suddenly turned back upon Mercia, in a quarter 
where they expected to find it without defence ; and, fixing 
their station at Repton in Derbyshire, they laid the whole 
country desolate with, fire and sword. Burrhed, despairing 
of success against afi|/meniy whom no force could resist, 
and no treaties |*;» 4 d^**b 2 indoned his kingdom, and, flying 
to Rome, took^eeltcr in a cloister.‘^9 He was brother-in- 
law to Alfred, awd the last who bore the title of King 
in Mercia. 

The West Saxons were no\f the only remaining power 
in England; and, though supported by the vigour and 
abilities of Alfred, they were unable to sustain the efforts 
of those ravagers, who from all quarters invaded them. 
A new swarm of Danes came over this year [87 5] under 
ihree princes, Guthrum, Oscital, and Amund ; and, having 
first joined their countrynwf at Reptonf<hey soon found 
the necessity of separating/in order to provide for their 
subsistence. Part of them, under the command of Haldeiie, 
their chieftain,^® marched into Northumberland, where 
the^ fixed their quarters : part of them took quarters at 
Cambridge, whence they dislodged in the c^isuing summer, 
and seized Wereham, in the county of Dorset, the very 
centre of Alfred’s dominions. That prince s<j straitened 
them in these quarters, that they were content to come 
to a treaty with him, and stipulated to depart his country. 
Alfred, well acquainted with their usual perfidy, obliged 
them to swear upon the holy reliques to the observance 
of the treaty not that he expected they would pay any 
veneration to the reliques; but he hoped, that, if they 
now violated this oath, their impiety would infallibly draw 
down upon them the vengeance of Heaven. But the 
Danes, little apprehensive tif the danger, suddenly, without 
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any prelrnce, foil upon Alfred’s army ; and, having 
j)ii( it to route, inarelied westward, and look possession ot 
Lvter. 'J’he prince collected new forces, and exerted such 
MHour, that he fougfhl in one year eight battles with the 
fiKniy,"*^ and reduced them to the utmost extremity. He 
iii'arkened, however, to new proposals of peace ; and was 
satisfied to stipulate with them, that they would settle 
s(»iiiewhere in England,'’*^ and would not permit the en- 
t ranee of more ravagers into the kingdom ; but, while he 
as expecting the execution of this treaty, which it seemed 
the interi'St of the Danes theinselvei^ to fulfil, he heard 
tli.it another body had landed, aiuU having eollected all 
'the seattc'red troops of their eountrj[sv.j?^:»^„Uad surprised 
Lhippcnhain, then a considerable town, andi^ere exercising 
tludr usual ravages all around them. 

1’his last incident quite broke the spirit of the Saxons, 
•nid reduced them to despair^ Finding that, after all the 
miserable havoc which they had undergone in their persons, 
and in their property, after all the vigorous actions which 
tliey had exerted in their own defence, a new band, equally 
greedy of spoil and slaughter, had diseinharlkcd among 
<hcm, they believed theniseives abandoned by Heaven to 
destruction, and delivered ove^fo those swarms of robbers 
"Inch the fertile north thus -jncessantly poured forth 
•i^ainst lliem. Some left their country, and retired into 
Wales, or fled beyond sea : ot hoi's submitted to the con- 
querors, in hopes of appeasing their fury by a servile ol^- 
dicnee;®'^ and ev8’y man’s attention being now engrossed 
ill concern for his own preservation, no one would hearken 
lo the exhortations of the king, who summoned them to 
make, under his conduct, one effort more in defence of their 
IH-iiice, their country, aqd their libeities. Alfred himself 
"as obliged to relinquish the ensigns of his dignity, to 
dismiss hh servants, and to seek shelter, in the meanest 
disguises, from the pursuit and fury of his enemies. He 
I'oncealed himself under a iieasani’s habit, and liveil some 
time in the house of a neatherd, who had been entrusted 
With the care of gome of his cows-^^ 'riiere ]>assed here 
an incident, which has been reccmled by all the historians, 
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and was lung preserved by popular tradition ; though it 
eon tains nothing memorable in itself, except so far as eveiy 
eircumstaiice is interesting which attends so much virtue 
and dignity reduced to such distress. Tlie wife of the 
neatherd was ignorant of the condition of lier royal guest ; 
and, observing him one day busy by the fire-side in trim- 
ming his bow and arrows^, she desired him to take care of 
some cakes whi(‘h were toasting, while she was employed 
elsewhere in other domestic affairs : but Alfred, whose 
thoughts were otherwise engaged, neglected this injunc- 
tion ; and the good woman, on her return, finding her 
cakes all burnt, ratd^<he king very severely, and upbraidei)^ 
him, that Ik^^ika^ seemed very well pleased to eat her 
warm cakes, ^iough he was thus negligent in toasting 
them.3® ^ 

By degrees, Alfred, as he found the search of the enemy 
become more remiss, coUecj^d some of his retainers, and 
retired into the centre of a bog, formed by the stagnating 
waters of the Thone and Parret, in Somersetshire. He 
here found two acres of firm ground; and, building a 
habitalioii ou them, rendered himself secure hy its forti- 
fications, and still more by the unknown and inaccessible 
roads which led to it, and*M the forests %nd morasses with 
which it was every way ^ivironed. This place he called 
iEthelingay, or the Isle of Nobles and it now bears the 
name of Atliclney. He thence made frequent and iiiiex- 
p^ted-^sallies upon the Danes, who often felt the vigour 
of bis arm, but knew not from what ^quarter the blow 
came. He subsisted himself and his followers by the 
plunder which be acquired : he procured them consolation 
by revenge; and, from small successes, he opened their 
minds to hope, that, notwlthstaivling his present lowcoii' 
ditiun, more important victories might at length attend 
his valour. 

Alfred lay here concealed, but not inactive, during ^ 
twelvemonth; when the news of a prosperous event 
reached his ears, and called him to the field. Hubba, 
the Dane, having spread devastation, fire and slaughter 
over Wales had landed in Devonshire from twenty-three 
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vrssels, and laid si<*ge to the castle ol* Kinwith, a place 
situated near the mouth of tlic small river Tail. Oddiine, 
earl of Devonshire, with his followers, had taken shelter 
there ; and, beinj; ill supplied with provisions, and even 
with water, he determined, by some vigorous blow, to 
jirevent the necessity of submitting to the barbarous 
enemy. He made a sudden sally on the Danes before sun- 
rtsing; and, taking tliem unprepared, he put them to 
rout, pursued tliem with great slaughter, killed Hubba 
himself, and got possession of the famous lieafen^ oi 
enchanted standard, in which the Di nes put gi^at confi- 
^dence.®® It contained the figure of a raven, which had 
been inwoven, bytbe three sisters of ilingpar and Hubba, 
witli many magical incantations, and wliich; by its different 
movements, prognosticated, as Danes believed,’ the 
good or bad success of any enterprise.^® 

When Alfred observtid this^pymptom of successful resist- 
ance in his subjects, he left his retreat; but before he 
would assemble them in arms, or urge them to any 
attempt, which, if unfortunate, might, in their present 
despondency, prove fatal, he resolved to inspect, himself, 
the situation of the enemy, and to judge of the probability 
of success. For tHls purpose, li<> entered their camp under 
the disguise of a harper, and passed unsuspected through 
eveiy Quarter. He so entertained* them with his music 
ami facetious humours, that he met with a welcome recep- 
tion; and was even introduced to the tent of Guthru^vi, 
their prince, where he remained some days.**® He remarked 
the supine security of the Danes, their contempt of the 
English, their negligence in foraging and plundering, and 
their dissolute wasting of what they gained by rapine and 
'violence. Encouraged i>y these favourable appearances, 
be secretly sent emissaries to the most considerable of his 
^‘nbjerts, and summoned tliem to a rendezvous, attended 
their warlike followers, at Brixton, on the borders of 
^elwood forest.*** The Engiish, who had hoped to put an 
*^nd to their calamities by servile submission, now found 
the insolence and rapine of the conqueror more intolerable 
tliaii all past fatigues and dangers ; and at the appointed 
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day thi.*y joyfully I'esorted to tli<*ir pritifo. On liis appear- 
ance, they received him with shouts of applause aii< I 
Could not satiate their e\es with the sit^ht of this beloved 
monarch, whom they had loiijj rejjarded as deail, and who 
now, with voice and looks expressing his eonruU'nee of 
succers, called them to Jiherty and to vengeance. He 
instantly conducted iheiii to Eddington, wht?re the D.ant's 
were encamped ; and, taking advantage of his ])revious 
knowledge of the place, he directed his attack against the 
most unguarded quarter of the enemy. The Danes, sur- 
prised to see an army of English, whom they considered 
fts totally subdued, and still more astonished to hear that, 
Alfred was at tl\fir-head, made but a faiut resistance, not- 
withstanding their superiority of number, and were soon 
put to flight with great slaughter. The remainder of the 
routed army, with their prince, was besieged by Alfred in 
a fortified camp, io which thi^y fled ; but being reduced to 
extremity by want and hunger, they had recourse to the 
cJeiiieney of the victor, and offered to submit on any con- 
ditions. The king, no less generous than brave, gave them 
their lives ; and even formed a scheme for converting them, 
from mortal enemies, into faithful suhjeets and confede- 
rates. He knew that therl^iugdums of East-Anglia and 
Northumberland were tofally desolated by the frequent 
inroads of the Danes; and he now* proposed to r^peoplu 
them, by settling, tht*rc, Guthrum and his followers. He 
h(|fjed that the new planters would at hist betake them- 
selves to industry, when, by reason of his resistance, and 
the exhausted condition of the country, they could no 
lunger subsist by plunder; and that they might serve him 
as a rampart against any future incursions of their country- 
men. But, before he ratified tlp'se mild conditions with 
the Danes, he required that they should give him one 
pledge of their submissiuii, and of their inclination to in- 
corporate with the English, by declaring their conversion 
to Christianity.'*^ Guthrum, and bis army, had no aver- 
sion to the proposal ; and, without much instruction, or 
argument, or conference, they were all admitted to bai»- 
tisiii. The king answered for Guthrum at the font, gave 
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hiiu the name of Atheist an, and received him ab hU 
adopted son.'*** 

Tlie success of this c*\j»cdicnt seemed to eorresjumd to 
Alfreds hopes; the jjrwiter part of the Danes settled 
peaceably in thtdi* new f|iiarteps [880] : soini; sinaliei bodies 
of the same nation, which wer^dispersed in Mercia, were 
distributed into the five cities of Derby, I^eicester, Stam- 
ford, Lincoln, and Nottingham, and were thence called 
the* Fif or Five-burghers. The more turbulent and unquiet 
made an expedition into France, under the command of 
Hastings and, except by a short ^ncursiuti of J)anes, 
who sailed iq) the Thames, and landed at Fulham, but 
sudderdy retreated to their ships on finding the* country in 
a posture of defence, Alfred was not for some years infested 
by the inroads of those barbarians 

The king employed this interval of tranquillity in re- 
storing order to the state, \fhich had been shaken by so 
many violent convulsions; in establishing civil and tuilitai'y 
institutions ; in composing the minds of men to industry 
and justice, and in providing against the return of like 
calamities. He was, more properly than hi? gramlfather 
Egbert, the sole t)^onar< h of dm English, (for so the Saxons 
were now universally called'/; because the kingdom of 
Mcrci;;^ was at last incorporated in his state, and was go- 
verned by Etbelherl, his brother-in-law, who bore the title 
of Earl : and though the Danes, w ho peopled East -Anglia 
and Northumberland, were for some time ruled imfte- 
diately by their own prinees, they all acknowledged a sub- 
ordination to Alfivd, and submitted to his superior autho- 
rity. As equality among subjects is the great source ot 
concord, Alfred gave the same laws to the Danes and 
English, and put them* entirely on a like footing in the 
adininistration both of civil and criminal justice. The fine 
for the tmirder of a Dane was the .same with that for the 
inurder of an Englishman ; the great symbol of equality 
in those ages. 

The king, after rebuilding the ruined cities, particularly 
Eoudon,'*7 which had been destroyed by the Danes in th< 
rt^gn oi Ethel wolf, established a regular militia for the 
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defence of the kingdom. He ordained that all his people 
should be armed and registered ; he assigned them a regular 
rotation of duty ; he distributed part into the castles and 
fortresses, whieli he built at proper places he required 
another part to take the field on any alarm, and to assemble 
at stated places of rendezvous; and he left a sufficient 
number at home, who were employed in the cultivation 
of the land, and who afterwards took their turn in military 
serviee.'*^^ The whole kingdom was like one great garrison ; 
and the Danes could no sooner appear in one place, than 
a sufficient number was assembled to oppose them, without 
leax iiig the other quarters defeiicele.ss or disarmed.-’*^ 

But Alfred, iSi,dnsible that the proper method of opposing 
an enemy, who made incursions by sea, was to meet them 
on their own element, took care to pn»vide himself with 
a naval force,** which, though the most natural defence 
of an island, had hitherto oeeii totally neglected hy tin* 
English. He increased the shipping of bis kingdom both 
In nuuiber and strength ; and trained his subjects in the 
practice, as well of sailing, as of naval action. He distri- 
buted his armed vessels in proper stations round the island ; 
and was sure to meet the Danish sbipt either before or 
after they had landed their Iroops, and to pursue them in 
all their incursions. Though the Danes might suddenly, 
by suqirise, disembark on the coast, which was generally 
become desolate by their frequent ravages, they were en- 
countered by the English fleet in their retfeat ; and escaped 
not, as formerly, by abandoning thidr booty, but paid, 
by their total destruction, the penalty of the disorder 
which they had committed. 

In this manner Alfred repelled several inroads of these 
piratical Danes, and maintained his kingdom, during some 
years, in safety and tranquillity. A fleet of a hundred and 
twenty ships of war was stationed upon the coast; and 
being provided with warlike engines, as well as with expert 
seamen, both Frisians and English (for Alfred supplied the 
defects of his own subjects by engaging able foreigners in 
his service), maintamed a superiority over those smaller 
bands, with which England had so often been inf<;sted.*’‘* 
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But at last [8.93] Hastings, thp famous Danish chief, having 
ravag(*trall the provinces of France, both along the sea- 
eoast and the Loire and Seine, anil being obliged to tjuit 
that countiy, more by the desolation which he himself had 
occasioned, than hy llu* resistance of the inhabitants, 
appeared off the coiist of Kent with a fleet of three hundred 
and thirty sail. The greater p*it of the enemy disem- 
barked in the Kother, and seized the fe«*t of Apuhlor. 
Hastings himself, commanding a fleet of eighty sail, en- 
tered the 'I'hames, and, fortifying Alilton in Kent, began 
to spread his forces o\er the country, and to commit the 
most destructive ravages. But Alfrecf, on the first alarm 
of this descent, flew to the defence of his peo)de, at the 
head of a select hand of soldiers, whom he always kept 
about his person and, gathering to him the armed mi- 
litia from all (piarters, appeared in the field with a force 
superior to the enemy. All straggling parties, whom 
lU'cessity, or love of pluiider,^ad drawn to a distance from 
their chief encampment, were cut off by the English 
and these pirates, instead of increasing their spoil, found 
tluMiiselves cooped up in their fortifications, and obliged to 
subsist hy the plunder w hich they had brought from France. 
1'ii cd of this situa^on, which must in the end prove ruinous 
to them, the Danes at Apuhlofe rose suddenly from their 
eiieanipiiienl, with an intention of marching towards the 
Thames, and passing over into Essex : but they escaped 
not the vigilance of Alfred, who encountered them at 
Farnhain, put th«in to rout,^* seized all their horses i^id. 
baggage, and chased the runaways on hoard their ships, 
which carried th(*ra up the Colne to JMersi y in Essex, where 
they entrenched themselves. Hastings, at the same time, 
and probably by concert, made a like movement ; and, 
deserting Milton, took ^lossession of Bamflete, near the 
I^»le of Canvey, in the saific county where he hastily 
threw up fortifications for his defence against the power 
of Alfreti, 

^ Unfortunately for the English,Outhruin, prince of the 
East-Anglian Danes, was now dead ; as was also Gulhrod, 
whom the king had appointed governor of the Northum- 
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bi iaiis ; and those restless tribe**, being no longer restrained 
by the authority of their prinees, and being enc-onraged by 
the aj>p(*arance of so great a body of their eountryineii, 
broke into rebellion, shook oft* the authority of Alfred, 
and, yielding to their inveterate habits of we.r and depre- 
dation,^^ embarked on hoard two hundred and forty vessels, 
and appeared before Eketer, in the west of England. 
Alfred lost not a moment in opposing this new enem\. 
Having left some forces at I^mdon to make head against 
Hastings and the other Danes, he marched suddenly tn 
the west j**® and, fg>Uing on the rebels before they were 
aware, pursued them to their ships w*th great slaughter. 
These ravagers, sailing next to Sussex, bi‘gan to plunder 
the country near Chichester: hut the order which Alfred 
had everywhere established, sufticed here, without his pre- 
sence, for the defence of the place ; and the rebels, meeting 
with a nevv repulse, in whii'h many of them were killed, 
and some of their ships taken,*® were obliged to put again 
to sea, and were discouraged from attempting any other 
enterprise. 

Meanwhile, the Danisli invaders in Essex, ha\ ing united 
their force under the cumniaiid of Hastings, advanced into 
the inland country, and ti\4de spoil of ^11 around them ; 
but soon had reason to repent of their temerity. The 
English army left in London, assisted by a body of the citi- 
zens, attacked the enemy’s entrenchments at Bamftece, 
overpowered the garrison, and, having done great execution 
upon them, carried off the wife and two &ns of Hastings.*^ 
Alfred generously spared these captives ; and even restored 
them to Hastings,^* on condition that he should depart 
the kingdom. 

But, though the king had th^s honourably rid himself 
of this dangerous enemy, he had not entirely subdued or 
expelled the invaders. The piratical Danes willingly fol- 
lowed in an excursion any prosperous leader who gave 
them hopes <if booty ; but were not so easily induced to 
relinquish their enterprise, or submit to return, baffled and 
wl^out plunder, into their native countiy. Great nuinbei** 
of them, after the departure of Hastings, seized and fortified 
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Shobury, at the mouth of the Thames ; and, having left 
a »;irrisaii there, they inarched alone: the river, till they 
came to Bod’din^ton, in the county of Glouces-ter ; where, 
bciijo; reinforced by some Welsh, they threw up eiitrench- 
nieiils, and prepared for their defence. The king here 
surrounded tliein with the whole force of his dominions 
anil as lie had now a certain prospect of victory, he resolved 
to trust nothing to chance, hut rather to master his enemies 
by famine than iissnult. They werii reduced to such extre- 
mities, that, having eaten their own horses, and having 
many of them perished with hunger,^’'* they made a des- 
perate sally upon the English ; and, ♦hough the greater 
number fell in the aetion, a considerable body infide their 
eseape.^”* I’hese roved about for some time in England, 
still pursued by the vigilance of Alfred ; they attacked 
Leicester with success, defended themselves in Hartford, 
and then fb‘d to (Juatford, where they were finally broken 
and subdued. The small remains of them either-dispersed 
themselves among their countrymen in Northumberland 
and East-Anglia,‘^‘'* orluul recourse again to the sea, where 
ilu*y exercised piracy under the command of Sigefert, a 
Northumbrian. This freebooter, well acquainted witl 
Alfred’s naval preparations, h^d /rained vesssel of anew 
construction, highe^* andlonge?, and swifter, tVian those 
of the English : hut the king soon discovered his superior 
skill, by building vessels still higher, and longer, and 
swilter, than those of the Northumbrians ; and, falling 
'ipon them while ^icy were exercising their ravages in tl»» 
''cst, he took twenty of their ships; and having tried all 
the prisoners at AVincliesttir, be hanged them as pirates, 
tbe comwioii enemies of mankind. 

The VI ell-timed severity of this execution, together with 
die excellent posture of defence established everywhere, 
restored full tranquillity in England, and provided for 
tbe future secuiity of the government. The East-Anglian 
‘Old Northumbrian Danes, on the first appearance of Alfred 
*^pon their frontiers, made anew the most humble submis- 
to him ; and he thought it prudent to take them 
tinder his immediate government, without esiablishrfig 
H 3 
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over them a \ iceroy oF their own nation.®® The Welsh 
also acknowledged his authority; and this great prince 
had now, V)y prudence, and justice, and valour, established 
ds sovereignty over all the southern parts of the island, from 
the English channel to the frontiers of Scotland ; when 
lie died [,901] , in the vigour of his age, and the full strength 
of his faculties, after a glorious reign of twenty-nine years 
and a half in which he deseiwedly attained the appella- 
tion of Alfred the Great, and the title of Founder of the 
English monarchy. 

The merit of this prince, both in private and public life, 
may with advantage be set in opposition to that of any 
monarch or citizen which the annals of any age or any 
nation can present to us. He seems, indeed, to be the 
mod(d of that perfect character, which, under the deno- 
mination of a sage or wise man, philosophers have been 
fond of delineating, rather as a fiction of their imagination, 
than in hopes of ever seein^lt really existing ; — so happily 
were all his virtues tempered together ; so justly were 
they blended ; and so powerfully did each prevent the other 
from exceeding its proper boundaries ! He knew how to 
reconcile the most enterprising spirit with the coolest mo- 
deration ; the most obstinaV^ persevera|^ce, with the easiest 
flexibility; the most severe Justice, with the gentlest lenity; 
the greatest vigour in commanding, with the most perfect 
affability of deportment;®® the highest capacity and iii' 
clination for science, with the most shining talents for 
attion. His civil and militaiy virtues «re almost equally 
the objects of our admiration ; excepting, only, that the 
former, being more rare among princes, as well as more 
useful, seem chiefly to challenge our applatise. Nature, 
,also, as if desirous that so bright a production of her skill 
should be set in the fairest ligfit, had bestowed on biin 
every bodily accomplishments vigour of limbs, dignity of 
shape and air, with a pleasing, engaging and open coun- 
tenance.®^ Fortune alone, by throwing him into that bar- 
barous age, deprived him of historians worthy to transmit 
his fame to posterity; and we wish to see him delineated 
in more lively colours, and with more particular strokes, 
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that we ni.'iy at least pefceive some of tho‘?e small specks 
and blemishes, from which, as a man, it is impossible 
he could be entirely exempted. 

But we should give but an imperfect idea of Alfred’s 
merit, were we to coniine our narration to his military 
lijtploits, and were not more particular in our account of 
his institutions for the executior>of justice, and of his steaJ 
for the encouragement of arts and sciences. 

After Alfred had subdued, and had settled or expelled 
the Danes, he found the kingdom in the most wretched 
condition, desolated by the ravages of those barbarians, 
and thrown into disorders which were calculated to per- 
petuate its misery. Though the great armies of the Danes 
were broken, the country was full of straggling troops of 
th.it nation, who, being accustomed to live by plunder, 

ere become incapable of industry; and who, from the 
natural fiTocity of their manners, indulged themselves in 
coinmitting violence, even tfleyond what was requisite to 
sujiply their necessities. The English themselves, reduced 
to the most extreme indigence by these continued depreda- 
tions, had shaken off all bands of government ; and those 
who had been plundered to-day, betook themselves next 
<lay to the like disorderly life, and, from despair, joined 
the robbers in pillaging and mining their fellow-citizens. 
These were the evils for which it was necessary that the 
vigilance and activity of Alfred should provide a remedy. 

That he might render the execution of justice strict and 
regular, he divided all England into counties : these coilli- 
tics he subdivided into hundreds ; and the hundreds into 
titliings. Every householder was answerable for the beha- 
viour of his family and slaves, and even of his guests, if 
they lived above three d^s in his house. Ten neighbourt^ 
ing householders were formed into one corporation ; who, 
under the name of a tithing, decennary, or frihourg, were 
answerable for each other’s conduct ; and over whom one 
ptTson, called a tithingman, headbourg, or borsholder, was 
^ippointed to preside. Every man was punished as an 
outlaw, who did not register himself in some tithing ; and 
uo man could change his habitation, without a warrant or 
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certificate from the borshoUler of the tithiiis^ to which he 
forraerly belonged. 

When any person in any tithing; or decennary was guilty 
of a crime, the borsholder was summoned to answer for 
him ; and if he were not willing to be surety for his appear- 
ance, and his clearing himself, the criminal was committed 
to prison, and there de^^ined till his trial. Tf he fled, 
either before or after Anding sureties, the borsholder and 
decennary became liable to inquiry, and were exposed to 
the penalties of law; thirty-one days were allowed them 
for producing the criminal ; and if the time elapsed without 
their being able to Alid him, the borsholder, with two other 
members of the decennary, was obliged to appear, and, 
together with three chief members of the three neighbour- 
ing decennaries (making twelve in all), to swear that his 
decennary was free from all privity, both of the crime com- 
mitted, and of the escape of the criminal. If the borsholder 
could not And such a numbeifto answer for their innocence, 
the decennary was compelled by Ane to make satisAiction 
to the king, according to the degree of the offence.'^^ By 
this institution, every man was obliged, from his own 
interest^ to keep a watchful eye over the conduct of his 
neighbours ; and was in a,nvannersurety forthe behaviour 
of those who were placed under the di\^sion to which he 
belonged : whemee these decennari(;s received the name 
of frank-pledges. 

Such a regular distribution of the people, with such a 
strict coiiAnement in their habitation, m^ not be necessary 
in times when men are more inured to obedience and jus- 
tice ; and it might perhaps be regarded as destructive of 
liberty and commerce in a polished state : but it was well 
calculated to reduce that Aerce and licentious people under 
the salutary restraint of law and |;overnment. But Alfred 
took care to temper these rigours by other institutions 
favourable to the freedom of the citizens ; and nothing 
could be more popular and liberal than his plan for the 
administration of justice. The borsholder summoned to- 
gether his whole decennary, to assist him in deciding any 
lesser difference which occurred among the membci'S oI 
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this small community. In affairs ot‘ greater moment, in 
appeals from the decennary, or in controversies arising 
between members of different decennaries, the cause was 
brouj;bt before the hundred, which consisted of ten decen- 
naries, or a hundred families of freemen, and which was 
regularly assembled once in four weeks ft>r the deciding 
of causes.^ ‘ Thei r method of decision deserves to be noted, 
as being the origin of juries ; an institution admirable in 
itself, and the best calculated for the preservation of liberty, 
and the administration of justice, that ever was devised 
bv the wit of man. Twelve freeholde/^were chosen ; who, 
having sworn, together with the hundreder, or presiding 
magistrate of that division, to administer impartial jus- 
ti(*e,7‘^ proceeded to thfe examination of that cause which 
was submitted to their jurisdk'tion. And, beside these 
monthly meetings of the hundred, there was an annual 
nieeting, appointed for a mo^ general inspection of the 
police of the district, for the inquiry into crimes, the cor- 
rection of abuses in magistrates, and the obliging of every 
person to shew the deceimary in which he was registered. 
The people, in imitation of their ancestors, . the ancient 
Cfcrmans, assembled there in arms ; whence a hundred 
was sometimes caAed a wapentake ; and its court served 
both for the support of mditaiy discipline, and for the 
aiUninistration of civil justice 
The next superior court to that of the hundred, was the 
county-court, which met twice a year, after Michaehn#s 
and Easter, and insisted of the freeholders of the county, 
w ho possessed an equal vote in the decision of causes. The 
bishop presided in this court, together with the alderman ; 
and the proper object of the court was the receiving of 
appeals from the hundreds and decennaries, and the de- 
ciding of such controversies as arose between men of dif- 
ferent hundreds. Formerly, the aldemian possessed both 
the civil and military authority ; but Alfred, sensible that 
this conjunction of powers rendered the nobility dangerous 
and independent, appointed also a sheriff in each county, 
enjoyed a co-ordinate authority with the former in 
judicial function.’* His office also impowered him to 
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guard the rights of the crown in the county, and to levy 
the fines imposed, which in that age formed no contemptible 
part of the public revenue. 

There lay an appeal, in default of justice, from all these 
courts, to the king himself in council; and as the jieople, 
sensible of the equity and great talents of Alfred, placed 
their chief confidence iif him, he was soon overwhelmed 
with apjieals from all parts of Kingland. He was indefa- 
tigable in the dispatch of these causes but finding that 
his time must be entirely engrossed by this branch of duty, 
he resolved to obviate the inconvenience, by correcting 
the ignorance or corruption of the inferior magistrates, 
from which it arose.*'® He took care to have his nobility 
instructed in letters and the law be chose the earls and 
sheriffs from among the men most celebrated for probity 
and knowledge : be punished severely all niakversatioii 
in office and be remove^ all the earls whom he found 
unequal to the trust allowing ordy some of the more 
elderly to serve by a deputy, till^ their death should make 
room for more worthy successors. 

The better to guide the magistrates in the administration 
of justice, Alfred framed a body of law's ; which, though 
now lost, served longastlie basis of Enfflish jurisprudence, 
and is generally deemed the origin of what is denominated 
the COMMON LAW. lie appointed regular meetings of the 
states of England twice a year in Lr>ndon a city whitli 
himself had repaired and beautified, and which he tbu!$ 
rendered the capital of the kingdom. * The similarity of 
these institutions to the customs of the ancient Geriiiaiis, 
to the practice of the other northern conquerors, and to 
the Saxon laws during the Heptarchy, prevents us from 
regarding Alfred as the sole authpr of this plan of govern- 
ment; and leads us rather to think, that, like a wise man, 
he contented himself with reforming, extending and exe- 
cuting the iustitutioiis which he jfound previously esta- 
blished. But, on the whole, such success attended bis 
h'gislation, that every thing bore suddeidy a new face in 
England : robberies and inic|uities of all kinds were repress- 
ed, by the iHinishineiit or reformation of th«t criminals r 
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aiul so exact was the general police, that Alfred, it is said, 
hull‘d iil>, hy way of bravado, golden bracelets near the high- 
Wrivh ; and no man dared to touch them.®® Yet, amidst these 
rigours of justice, this great prince preserved the most sacred 
regard to the liberty of his peoplt!; and it is .a memorable 
s('nliiiient preserved in his will* ^lat it was just the Eng- 
lish should for ever remain as free as their own thoughts.®^ 
As good morals and knowledge are almost inseparable 
in every age, though not in every individual ; the care 
of Alfred for the encouragement of learning among his 
subjects, was another useful branch of ^is legislation, and 
tended to reclaim the English from their former dissolute 
and ferocious manners : but the king was guided in this 
pursuit, less by political views, than by his natural bent 
and propensity towards letters. When he came to the 
throne, he found the nation sunk into the grossest igno- 
rance and barbarism, proceeding from the continued dis. 
orders in the government, and from the ravages of the 
Danes : the monasteries tvere destroyed, the monks butch- 
eied or dispersed, thei^ libraries burnt; and thus the 
only seats of erudition in those ages were totally subverted, 
Alfred himself coqpplains, that on his accession he knew 
not one person, south of the Thames, who could so much 
as interpret the Latin service ; and very few in the northern 
parts, who had even reached that pitch of erudition. -But 
this prince invited over the most celebrated scholars from 
all parts of Eur<;|^: he established schools eveiywhcrl, 
tor the instruction of his people; he founded, at least 
repaired, the university of Oxford, and endowed it with 
niany privileges, revenues and immunities : he enjoined, 
bylaw, all freeholders possessed of two hydes®^ of land, or 
’^ore, to send their childS'en to school, for their instruc- 
tion ; he gave preferment, both in church and state, to 
such only as had made some proficiency in knowledge ; 
and, by all these expedients, be had the satisfaction; before 
death, to see a great change in the face of affairs; and 
a work of bis, which is still extant, he congratulates 
himself on the progress which learning, under his patwjii- 
had already made in England. 
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But the most ctfectual expedient employed by \lfrecl 
for the eneouragjement of learning, was his own example, 
and the constant assiduity with which, notwithstandin<^ 
the multiplicity and urgency of his affairs, he employed 
himself in the pursuits of knowledge. He usually divided 
his time into three equ^l portions : one was employed in 
sleep, and the refection of his body by diet and exercise ; 
another, in the dispatch of business ; a third, in study and 
devotion : and, that he uii^bt more exactly measure the 
hours, he made use of burning tapers of equal len^h, 
which hfi fixed in iKnthoriis an expedient suited to that 
rude age, when the geometry of dialling, and the me- 
chanism of clocks and watches, were* totally unknown. 
And by aucb a regular distribution of his time, though he 
often laboured under great bodily infirmities,®® this martial 
hero, who fought in person fift 3 ^-six battles by sea and 
iand,®7 was able, during a life of no extraordinary length, 
to acquire more knowledge, and even to compose moie 
books, than most studious men, though blessed with the 
greatest leisure and application, have, in more fortunate 
ages, made the object of their uninterrupted industry. 

Sensible that the people, at all times, especially when 
their understandings are obstructed by ignorance and bad 
education, are not much susceptible of speculative instruc- 
tion, Alfred endeavoured to convey his morality by apt»- 
log^s, parables, stories, apophthegms, couched in poelty ; 
Aid besides propagating, among his su||iects, former com- 
positions of that kind, which he found in the Saxon 
tongue,®® he exercised his genius in inventing works of a 
like nature,®^ as well as in translating from the Greek the 
elegant fhbles of i£sop. He also gave Saxon translations 
of Orosius'sand Bede's histonesfand of Boethius concern- 
ing the consolation of philosophy .9° And he deemed it 
nowise derogatoiy from his other characters, of sove- 
reign, legislator, warrior and popKIesan, thus to lead the 
way to his people in the pursuits of literature. 

Meanwhile, this prince was not negligent in encouraging 
the vulgar and nriteehanical arts, which have a more sen- 
sible, t^ugh 11^' a clo'ser connection with the interests 
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of society. He invited, from all quarters, industrious 
foreigners to repeo]ile his country, which had been deso- 
lated by the ravages of the Danes.®* He introduced and 
eiicourag'ed manufactures of all kinds ; and no inventor 
or improver of any ingenious art did he suffer to 
unrewarded.®® He prompted men of activity to betake 
themselves to navigation, to push commerce into the most 
remote countries, and to acquire riches by propagating 
industry among their fellow-citizens. He set apart a 
seventh portion of his own revenue for maintaining a 
number of workmen, whom he constantly employed in 
rebuilding the ruined cities, castles, palaces and monas- 
leries.®^ Even the elegancies of life were brought to him 
from the Mediterranean and the Indies and his subjects, 

by seeing those productions of the peaceful arts, were 
taught to respect the virtues of justice and indus^, from 
which alone they could arise^ Both living and dead, Alfred 
was regarded by foreigners, no less than by his own sub- 
jects, as the greatest prince after Charlemagne that had 
appeared in Europe during several ages, and as one of 
the wisest and best that ever adorned the annals of any 
nation. 

Alfred had, byliis wife Ethelswitha, daughter of a Mer- 
cian earl, three sons and three daughters. The eldest son, 
Edmund, died without issue, in his father’s lifetime : the 
third, Ethelw'ard, inherited his father's passion for letters, 
and lived a private life ; the second, Edward, succee^d 
to his power ; and passes by the appellation of Edward 
the Elder, beinir the hrst of that name who sat on the 
English throne. 

EDWARDfrilE ELDER. 901. 

Tins prince, who equalled his father in military talents, 
though inferior to.^m in knowledge and erudition,®^ 
found, immediatSy on his accession, a specimen of that 
turbulent life to which all princes, and even all indi- 
'■iduals, were exposed, in an age when men, less restrained 
by law or justice, and less occupieti .industry, had no 

Voi. L I 
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aliment for their inquietude but wars, insurrections, con- 
vulsions, rapine and depredation. Kthelwald, his eousin- 
^criiian, son of king Ethelbert, the elder brother of Alfred, 
insisted on a preferable title;®** and, arming his partisans, 
took possession of Winbourne, where he seemed determined 
to defend himself to thqdast extremity, and to wait the 
issue of his pretensions.®^ But when the king approached 
the town with a great army, Ethelwald, having the pros- 
pect of certain destruction, made his escape, and fled, first 
into Normandy, then into Northumberland, where he 
hoped that the people, who had been recently subdued by 
Alfred, and who were impatient of jieace, would, on the 
intelligence of that great prince’s death, seize the fli'st 
pretence or opportunity of rebellion. The event did not 
disappoint his expectations: the Northumbrians declared 
for him and Etheinald, having thus connected his inte- 
rests with the Danish tribei^ went beyond sea, and, col- 
lecting a body of these freebooters, he excited the hopes 
of all those who had been accustomed to subsist by rapine 
and violence.®® The East-Anglian Danes joined his party 
the Five-burghers, who were seated in the heart of Mercia, 
began to put themselves iq motion ; ani^tbe English found 
that they were again menaced with those convulsions, from 
which the valour and policy of Alfred had so lately rescued 
them. The rebels, headed by Ethelwald, made an incursion 
into the counties of Gloucester, Oxford and Wilts ; and, 
having exercised their ravages in these retired 

with their booty, before tlie king, who had assemtiled an 
army, was able to approach them. Edward, however, who 
was determined that his preparations should not be fruit- 
less, conducted his forces into East-Aiiglia, and retaliated 
the injuries which the inhabitSmts had committed, by 
spreading the like devastation among them. Satiated 
with revenge, and loaded with booty, he gave orders to 
retire : but the authority of those ancient kings, which 
was feeble in peace, was not much better established in 
the field; and the Kentish men, greedy of more spoil* 
ventured, contrary to repeated orders, to stay behind him* 
and to take up their quarters in Bury. This disobedience 
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proved in the issue furtunate to Edward. The Danes 
assaulted the Kentish men ; but met with so vig-orous a 
resistance, that, though they gained the field of battle, 
they bought that advantage by the loss of their bravest 
leaders, and, among the rest, by that of £thelw$Jd, who 
perished in the action..’®*^ The king, freed from the fear 
of so dangerous a competitor, in^e peace on advantageous 
terms with the East- Angles.*®' 

In order to restore England to such a state of tran- 
quillity as it was then capable of attaining, nought was 
wanting but the subjection of the Northumbrians, who, 
assisted by the scattered Danes in Mercia, continually 
infested the bowels of the kingdom. Edward, in order to 
divert the force of these enemies, prepared a fleet to 
attack them by sea ; hoping that, when his ships appeared 
on their coast, they must at least remain at home, and 
jirovide for their defence. But the Northumbrians were 
less anxious to secure their^ own property, than greedy 
to commit spoil on their enemy ; and, concluding that 
the chief strength of the English was embarked on board 
the fleet, they thought the opportunity favourable, and 
ent(Ted Edward’s territories with all their forces. The 
l'‘ing, who was prepared againU this event, attacked them 
on their return at TetenhaJl in the county of Stafford, 
put them to rout, recovered all the booty, and pursued 
them with great slaughter into their own countr 5 \ 

All the rest of Edward’s reign was a scene of continued 
3Jnd suQcessful aedbn against the Northumbrians, the East- 
Angles, the Five-burgliers, and the foreign Danes, who 
nivaded liim from Normandy and Britanny. Nor was he 
less provident in putting his kingdom in a posture of 
defence, than vigorous i|^ assaulting the enemy. He for- 
tified the towns of Chester, Eddesbury, Warwick, Cher- 
Buckingham, Towcester, Maldon, Huntingdon, and 
Colchester. He fought two signal battles at Temsford 
and Maldon.*®® He vanquished I'liurketill, a great Danish 
chief; and obliged him to retire with his followers into 
prance, in quest of spoil and adventures. He subdued the 
'^ast-Angles, and forced them to swear allegiance to him • 
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he expelled the two> rival prinues of Northumberland, 
Reg^inald and Sidroc, and acquired, for the present, the 
dominions of that province : several tribes of the Britons 
were subjected by him ; and even the Scots, who, durins; 
the rei^n of E»;bert, had, under the conduct of Kenneth, 
their king, increased the^r power by the final subjection of 
the Piets, were nevertheless obliged to give him marks of 
submission. In all these fortunate atchievements, he 
was assisted by the activity and pnidence of his sister 
Ethelfleda, who was widow of Ethelbert, earl of Mercia, 
and who, after her««>husband's death, retained the govern- 
ment of that province. This princess, who had been re- 
duced to extremity in child-bed, refused afterwards all 
commerce with her husband ; not from any weak super- 
stition, as* was common in that age, but because she 
deemed all domestic oceupatioiw unworthy of her mas- 
culine and ambitious spirit, 'll* She died before her brother ; 
and Edward, during the remainder of his reign, took upon 
himself the immediate government of Mercia, which before 
bad been entrusted to the authority of a governor.'®^ The 
Saxon Chronicle fixes the death of this prince in 925;'^ 
bis kingdom devolved to A^ielstan, his natural son. 

ATHELSTAN. 925. 

'The stain in this prince’s birth was not, in those times, 
deemed so considerable as to exclude him from the th|pne ; 
and Athelstaii, being of an age, as w^l as of a cap^ty, 
fitted for government, obtained the preference to Edward’s 
younger children, who, though legitimate, were of too 
tender years to rule a nation so much exposed both to 
foreign invasion and to domestu? convulsions. Some dis- 
contents, however, prevailed on his accession ; and Alfred, 
a nobleman of considerable power, was thence encouraged 
to enter int6 a conrpiracy against him. Thi# incident is 
related by historians, ivith circumstances which the readeri 
according to the degt^^ of credit he is disposed to give theniy 
may impute cither to the invention of monks, who for^d 
them> or to their artifice, who found means of making 
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them real. Alfred, it is said, being seized upon strong 
suspicions, but without any certain proof, firmly denied the 
conspiracy imputed to him; and in order to justify him- 
self, he offered to swear to his innocence before the pope; 
whose person, it was supposed, contained such superior 
sanctity, that no one could presume to give a false oath 
in bis presence, and yet hope t# escape the iiiiinediafe 
vengeance of Heaven. The king accepted of the con- 
dition, and Alfred was conducted to Home; where, either 
conscious of his innoceii<*c, or neglecting the superstition 
to which be a]jpealed, he ventured to make the oath 
required of him, before John, who ifien filled the papal 
chair. But no sooner lijid he pronounced the fatal words, 
than he fell into convulsiutis, of which three days after 
he expiired. The king, as if the guilt of the qpnspirator 
w»'re now fully ascertained, confiscated his estate, am! 
made a present of it to the monastery of Malmesbury;’®^ 
secure that no doubts would ♦ver thenceforth be enter- 
tained <*oneerning the justice of his proceedings. 

The dominion of ^thtdstan was no sooner established 
over his English subjects, than he endeavoured to give 
security to the government, by providing against the insur- 
I’cotions of the Dmies, wlucb* had created so much di.s- 
turhance to his predecessors. He marched into Northum- 
herland; and finding that the inhabitants bore with 
iHijutieiice the English yok^ he thought it jirudent to 
confer on Sithric, a Danish' nobleman, the title of King, 
and to attach him ^ his interests, by giving him his sisle^ 
Editha, \ti marriage. But this policy proved by accident 
soui'ce of dangerous conseciuences. Sithric died in a 
twelvemonth after; and his tw'o sons by a former mar- 
Anlaf and Godfrid, founding pretensions on lluir 
father’s elevation, assun]ecl\;he sovereignty without waiting 
lor Atlielstan’s consent. They were .soon expelled by the 
power of th^t monarch ; and the former toul^ sheltei in 
Ireland, as the latter did in Scotland ; where he received, 
during some time, protection from Ct^tantine, who then 
cujoyed the crown of that kingdom, fte Scottish prince, 
however, continually solicited, and even menaced by 
13 
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Athelstan, at hist promised to deliver up his guest; but 
secrc-tly detesting this treachery, he gave Godi'rid vrarning 
to make his escape and that fugitive, after subsisting 
by piracy for some years, freed the king, by his death, from 
any farther' anxiety. Athelstan, resenting (Constantine’s 
behaviour,' entered Scotland with an army; and ravaging 
the country with impuiyty*'®® he reduced the Scots to 
such distress, that their king was content to preserve his 
crown, by making submissions to tbe enemy. The Eng- 
lish historians assert, that Constantine did homage to 
Athelstan for his kingdom ; and they add, that the latter 
prince, being urged by his courtiers to push the present 
favourable opportunity, and entirely subdue Scotland, 
replied, that it was more glorious to confer than conquer 
kingdoms.^ ’ But those annals, so uncertain and imperfect 
in themselves, lose all credit, when national prepossessions 
and animosities have place: and on that acctmnt, the 
Scotch historians, who, witliout having any more know- 
ledge of the matter, strenuously deny the fact, seem more 
worthy of belief. ^ 

Constantine, whether he owed the retaining of his crown 
to die moderation of Athelstan, who was unwilling to 
employ all his advantages against him,^or to the policy of 
that prince, who esteemed the humiliation of an enemy a 
greater acquisition than subjection of a discontented 
and mutinous people, thodgbt the behaviour of the English 
monarch more an object of resentment than of gratitude. 
Hfe entered into a confederac^'^ith At|laf, who had col- 
lected a gt*cat body of Danish pirates, whom he found 
hovering in tbe Irish seas ; and with some Welsh princes, 
who were terrified at tbe growing power of Athelstan: 
and all these allies made by concert an irruption with a 
great army into England. Atbelftan, collecting his forces, 
met the enemy near Brunsbuiy in Northumberland, 
defeated them in a general engagement. Xhis victory 
was chiefly ascribed to the valour of Turketul, the English 
chancellor: for in those turbulent ages, Jfio one was so 
mu|h occupied in civil emplc^ments^ as wholly to lay aside 
the- military charactel'^*® 
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There is a circumstance not unworthy of notice, which 
historians relate, with regard to the transactions of this 
■war. Anlaf, on the approach of the English army, thought 
that he could not venture too much to ensure., a fortunate 
c\L‘!»t; and c'niployihg tilt* artifice formerly practised by 
Alfred against the Danes, he entered the enemy's camp 
in the habit of a minstrel. The stratagem was for the 
present attended with like anccess. He gave such satis- 
faction to the soldiers, who flocked about him, that they 
introduced him to the king's tent; and Anlaf^ having 
plaxed before that prince and his nobles during their re- 
past, was dismissed with a handsome reward. His pru- 
dence kept him from refusing the present ; but bis pride 
determine^, him, on his depart ui*e, to biirj' it, while he 
fancied that he was unespied by all the world. But a 
soldier in Athelstan's camp, who had formerly served under 
Anl.if, had been struck with .some snsj)icion on the first 
appearance of the minstrel; Snd was engaged by cariosity 
to observe all his motions. He regarded this last action 
as a full proof of Anlaf 's disguise ; and he iinmediately 
carried the intelligence to Athelstan, who blamed hlin for 
not Sooner giving him information, that he’ might have 
seized his ehemy^ But the ttoldier told him, that, as he 
had formerly sworn fealty to Anlaf, he could never have 
pardoned himself the treacheiy of betraying and ruining 
his ancient master ; and that Athelstan himself, after sunh 
an instance o^ hiis crimina3'.conduct, would have had equal 
reason to distrust^iis allegtiafico. Athelstan, having praisid 
the generosity of the soldier's principles, reflected on^the 
incident, which he foresaw might be attended with im- 
portant consequences. He removed his station in the 
camp; and as a bisbuj^ arrived that evening with a 
reinforcement of troops* (for the ecclesiastics were then 
no less warlike than the civil magistrates), he occupied 
hy his train that very place which had been left vacant 
the king’s removal. The precaution of Athelstan 
'ifis found prudent: for no sooner had darkness fallen, 
^nan Anlaf broke into the camp, ^nd hastening dir^tly 
to the jjaw wliere he had left tltf king's tent, put the , 
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bishop to deatli before he bad time to prepare for his 
defence. 

There fell several Danish and Welsh princes in the 
action of Bmnsbury and Constantine and Anlaf made 
their escape with difficulty, leaving the greater part of 
their army on the field of battle. After this success, 
Athelstan enjoyed his cfown in tranquillity; and be is 
regarded as one of the ablest and most active of those 
ancient princes. He passed a remarkable law, which v/as 
calculated for the encouragement of commerce, and which 
it required some liberality of mind in that age to have 
devised : that a merchant, who had made^three long sea- 
voyages on his own account, should be admitted to the rank 
of a thane or gentleman. Tliis prince died Gloucester 
in the year 941,*** after a reign of sixteen years, and was 
succeeded by Edmund his legitimate brother. 

EDMUlJb. 941. 

Edmund, on his stccession, met with disturbance from 
the restless Northumbrians, who lay. in wait for every 
opportunity of breaking into rebellion. But marching 
suddenly with his forces into'tbeir coun%^, he so overawed 
the rebels, that they endeavoured to appease him by the 
most humble submissions.**® In order to give him the 
surer pledge of their obedience, they offered to enihrat‘e 
Christianity; a religion which the English Danes had 
frequently professed, when reduced tl> difficulties, but 
which,' for that very reason, they regarded as a badge' of 
servitude, and shook off as soon as a fsivdurable oppor- 
tunity offered. Edmund, trusting little to their sincerity 
in this forced submission, used t^e precaution of removing 
the Five-burghers fmm the towns of Mercia, in which 
they had been allowed to settle because it was always 
found, that they took advantage of every commotion, 
and introduced the rebellious or ■foreign Danes into the 
heart of the kingdom. He also conquered Cumberjiand 
the Britons ; and conferred that territory on Mab 
colm king of btcotland, on erndition that he should do 
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him bumage fur it, and protect the north from all future 
incursions of the Danes. 

Edmund was young when he came to the crown ; yet 
was his reign short, as his death was violent. 'One day as 
he was solemnizing a festival in the county of Gloucester, 
he leinarked, that Leolf, aiiotoripus robber, whom he had 
sentenced to banishment, had yet the boldness to enter 
the hall where he himself dined, and to sit at table with 
his attendants. Enraged at this insolence, he ordered 
him to leave the room; but on his refusing to obey, the 
king, whose temper, naturally choleria, was inflamed by 
this additional hisult, leaped on him himself, and seized 
him by the hair: but the rutfian, pushed to extremity, 
drew his dagger, and gave Edmund a wound, of whieh he 
iinmediately expired. This event happened in the year 
946, and in the sixth year of the king's reign. Edmund 
left male issue, but so youngj^hat they were incapable of 
governing the kingdom; dnd bis brother, Edred, was 
promoted to the throne. 

EDRED. 946. 

The reign of thts prince, as tftose of hit predecessors, 
was disturbed by the rebellions and incursions of the 
Northumbrian Danes, who, though frequently quelled, 
were never entirely subdued, nor had ever paid a sincere 
allegiance to the ^bwn of England. The accession of it 
new king seemed to them a favourable opportunity for 
shaking off the 3 roke ; but on Edred’s appearance With an 
^‘rniy, they madetiim their wonted submissions; and the 
hing having wasted the country with fire gnd sword, as a 
punishment of their rebellion, obliged them to renew their 
oaths of allegiance ; andvhe straight retired with bis forces. 
1 he obedience of the Danes lasted no longer than the 
piesent terror. Provoked at the devastations of Edred, 
and even reduced by necessity to subsist on plunder, the^r 
hioke into a new rebellion, apd were again subdued: but 
^he king, now instructed liy^ ex;>erience, took " greater 
precautions against their future revolt. He RxtdTmglish 
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garrisons in tbeir most considerable towns ; and placeii 
overlbem an English governor, wbo might watcdi all their 
motions, and suppress any insurrection on its first appear- 
ance.r He obliged also Malcolm, king of Scotland, to 
renew his homage for the lands which he held in England. 

Edred, though not uuwarlike, nor unfit for active life, 
lay under thp influence* of the lowest superstition, and 
had blindly delivered over his conscience to the guidance 
of Dunstan, commonly called »St. Dunstan, abbot of Glas- 
tenbury, whom he advanced to the highest ofiices, and 
who covered, under the appearance of sanctity, the most 
violent and most insolent ambition. Taking advantage 
of the implicit confidence reposed in him by the king, 
this churchman imported into England a new order of 
monks, who much changed the state of ecclesiastical ' 
affairs, and excited, on their first establishment, the most 
violent commotions. ^ 

From the introduction of t^hristianity among the Saxons, 
there had been monasteries in Englahd ; and these esta- 
blishments had extremely multiplied, by the donations of 
the princes and nobles; whose superstition, derived from 
their ignorance and precarious life, and increased 
remorses for the crimes into .which they were so frequently 
betrayed, knew no ol^er expedient for appeasing the 
Deity than a profuse liberality towards the ecclesiastics. 
But the monks had hitherto been a species of secular 
priests, who lived after the manner of the present canons 
or prebendaries, and were both intermingled in some 
degree with the world, and endeavoured to render them' 
selves useful to it. They were employed in the education 
of youth they had the disposal of their own time anJ 
industry : they were not subjected to the rigid rules of an 
order : they had made no vows of implicit obedience to 
their superiors;*** and they still retained the choice, with- 
out quitting the convent^- either of^a married or a single 
life.***’ But a mistaken piety la^d produced in Italy a 
new species of monks called Benedictines ; who, canyi’’^ 

^ farther the plausitde principles of moriificatiun, seeludcil 
themselves entirely from the world, renounced all claim 
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to liberty, and made a merit of the most inviolable chas- 
tity. These practices and principles, which sujierstition 
at first engendered, were greedily embraced and promoted 
by the policy of the court of Rome. The Roman pontiff, 
who was making every day gj*eat advances towards an 
absolute sovereignty over the ecclesiastics, perceived that 
the celibacy of the clergy alone could break off entirely 
their connexion with the civil power, and depriving them 
of every other object of ambition, engage them to promote, 
with unceasing industry, the grandeur of their own order. 
He was sensible, that so long as the m»nks were indulged 
in marriage, and were permitted to rear families, they 
never could be subjected to strict discipline, or reduced to 
that slavery under their superiors, which was requisite to 
procure to the mandates, issued from Rome, a r^ady 
and zealous obedience. Celibacy, therefore, began t0‘ be 
extolled, as the indis|)ensable (]|ity of priests; and the pope 
undertook to make all the clergy throughout the western 
world renounce at once the privilege of marriage : a for- 
tunate policy f *but at the same time an undertaking the 
most difficult of any, since he had the strongest propensities 
of human nature to encounter, and found, that the same 
connexions with th^female sex,' w^ich generally encourage 
devotion, were here unfavourable^ to the success of Ids 
project. It is no wonder, therefore, that this master-stroke 
ef art should have met with violent contradiction, and 
that the interests tjJ the hierarchy, and the inclinations of 
the priests, being now placed in this singular opposition, 
should, notwithstanding the continued efforts of Rome, 
have retarded the execution of that bold scheme during 
the course of near three centuries. . 

As the bishops and parochial clergy lived apart with 
their families, and were more connected with the world, 
the hopes of success with the^ were fainter, and the 
pretence for making them renounce marriage was much 
less plausible. But the pope, having cast his eye on the 
®''«nks as the basis of liis authority, was determined to 
reduce them under strict rules of obedience, to procui'e 
them the credit of sanctity by an appearapee of the most 
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rigid mortification, and to break off all tbeir other tics 
which might interfere with his spiritual policy. Under 
pretence, therefore, of reforming abuses, which were, in 
some degree, unavoidable in the ancient establishments, 
he had already spread over the southern countries of 
Europe the severe laws of the monastic life, and began 
to form attempts towards a like innovation in England. 
The favourable opportunity offered itself (and it was 
greedily seized), arising from the weak superstition of 
Edred, and the violent impetuous character of Dun.stan. 

Dunstan was |;korn of noble parents in the west of 
England; and being educated under his uncle Aldhclm, 
then archbishop of Canterbury, had betaken himself to 
the ecclesiastical life, and had acquired some character in 
jLbe court of Edmund. He was, however, represented to * 
^at prince as a man of licentious manners : and finding 
his fortune blasted by thes^ suspicions, his ardent ambition 
prompted him to repair his indiscretions, by running into 
an opposite extreme. He secludecUhimself entirely from 
the world ; he framed a cell so small, that he could neither 
stand erect in it, nor stretch out his limbs during bis 
repose ; and here employed himself perpetually ejRher in 
.devotion or in manual lUb^ur.^^* It K probable, that bis 
biuin became graduaUy crazed by these solitaiy occu- 
Iplitipns, and that his bead was filled with chimeras, whirii 
being believed by himself and his stupid votaries, procured 
him the general character of sap0:ity among the people. 
He fancied that the devil, among frequent visits which 
he paid him, v^as one day more earnest than usual in his 
temptations; 'till Dunstan, provoked at his importunity i 
iseized h&m by this mose with^^ pair of red-hot pincers, as 
he put his head jinto the cell ; ^nd he h€^ld him there, till 
that malignai^'.spl^t made the whole neighbourhood 
resound witli'^ nis^ jbi^^iiijrings. , Tl\is notable ex;[^loit 
seriously cresfiled ;extui!ed, by public.; it is 
transmitted to posterity 'T>y one who, considei^? 
age hi which he lived, may j^ass for a writer- irf some 
elegance and it ^hsured to DuninpS^ a reputation 
winch no real piety, much W»s virtue, could, even in the 
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ino^t fnlightoned period, have e\er procured him with tlie 

jK'ople. 

Supported by the <‘haracter obtained in his retreat, 
Dunstan appeared again in the world; and gained such an 
ascendant over KdrtHl, who had succeeded to the crown, as 
made him not only the director of^hat prince’s conscience, 
but his counsellor in the most momentous affairs of govern- 
ment. He was placed at the head of the treasury,*'^® and 
being thus possessed both of power at court, and of credit 
with the populace, he was enabled to attempt with success 
the most arduous enterprises. Finding that his advance 
merit had been owing to the opinion of his austerity, he 
professed himself a partisan of the rigid monastic rules; 
and after introducing that reformation into the convents 
of Glastenbury and Abingdon, he endeavoured to render 
it universal in the kingdom. 

The minds of men were alieady well prepared for this 
innovation. The praises of an inviolable chastity had been 
carried to the highest extravagance by some of the first 
preachers of Christianity among the Saxons : the pleasures 
of love had been represented as incompatible with Christian 
perfection: and a total abstinence from all commerce 
with the sex was deemed such a meritorious penance, as 
was sufficient to atone for the greatest enonnities. Tlhe 
consequence seemed natural; that those, at least, ' Who 
officiated at the altar should be clear of this pollution ; 
^nd when the do^riost^of transubstantialion, which wa|B 
now creeping in, was^ihee fully established, the reverence 
to the real body of Christ in the eucha^lst bestowed on 
this argument an additional force md influence. The 
monks knew bow to avail themselves of all these popular 
topics, and to Set off tlfeir own character to the best 
advantage. T^ey affected the glieaftest^^sterity of life 
and manners: t\i^ indulged ,1^^era$elyqs in the highest 
strains of devotion : they inv^hed bitteVly against the 
vices and pretended luxuiy of the age : they were particu- 
larly vehcmeQt|i^ainst the dissoliute livos of the secular 
clergy^ their rivets every instance of Itbertinism in any 
nulividual of that order was represented a general cor- 
VoL. J. K 
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ruptioii : and where other topics of defamation were w'ant- 
in^, their marria^ became a sure subject of invective, 
and their wives received the name of coTiciibine, or ti^er 
more opprobrious appellation. The secular cler^, on 
the other hand, who were numerous and rich, and pos- 
sessed of the ecclesiastic^al dignities, defended themselves 
with vigour, and endeavoured to retaliate upon their adver- 
saries. The people were thrown into agitation ; and few 
instances occur of more violent dissenstons, excited by the 
most material differences in religion, or rather the most 
frivolous : since it <s a just remark, that the more affinity 
there is Ijetween theologi(‘a) parties, the greater commonly 
is tlieir animosity. 

of the monks, whic h was become con- 
siderable, >WaS somewhat retarded by the death of Edrerl, 
their partisan, who expired after a reign of nine years. 
He left children ; but as tiiey were infants, his nephew 
Edwy, son of Edmund, was placed on the throne. 

EDWy. 955. 

Edwy, at the time of Jiijt accession, was not above six- 
teen or seventeen years of;;age, was possessed of the most 
amiable;, figure, and was" even endowed, according to 
autheutic accounts, with the most promising virtues.'^^ 
He would have been the favourite of bis peojAe, had he 
■ot unhappily, at the commencement^ of his reign, been 
engaged in a controversy with whose rage 

neither the of the body nor virtues of the mind 

could mUigate, and who hav^ pursued his memoiy'^with 
the said^ unrelenting vengeance, which they exercised 
against his per9nD' and dignify ckiring his short and 
tunate reign, was a beautiful princess 

blood, caUed Sl^^a, who ' hUd made , ^pressioff bh 
. tender of^lfedw^; and as he was of an age .whea 

if tile ffirce of the passions first begins to be feh, be bad 
ventur^i contsw to the advice of his grave^ couiedellors* 

af^d thej^remotH^nces^of the more di^tiSd ecctesias- 
to espouse her; though she was withiiidhe degrees 
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of affinity prohibited by the eanon law.'-® As the austerity, 
aflpcted by the monks, made them particularly violent on 
this occasion, Edwy entertained a strong prepossession 
against them ; and seemed, on that account, determined 
not to second their project of expelling the seculars from 
all the convents, and of possessing themselves of those rich 
establishiuents. War was therehJIre declared between the 
king and the monks ; and the former soon found reason 
to rcjient his provoking such dangerous enemies. On the 
(lay of his coronation, h^ nobility were assembled in a 
great hall, and were iridalglng themselves in that riot and 
disorder, which, from the example of tfieir German ances- 
tors, had become habitual to the English;*'^® when Edwy, 
attracted by softer pleasures, retired into the queerrs 
apartment, and in that privacy gave reins to kls fdot^tiess 
towards his wife, which was only moderately cbecked^hy 
llui presence of her mother. Dunstan conjectured the 
reason of the king’s retreat; Jiid carrying along with him 
Odo, archbishop of Canterbuiy, over whom he had gained 
an ;ibsolute ascendant, he burst into the apartment, up- 
braided Edwy with- his lasciviousness, probably bestowed 
cti the queen the most opprobrious epithet that can be 
applied to her sex,#nd tearing^im from her arms, pushed 
him back, in a disgraceful Dinner, into the banquet of 
the nobles,’'''^ Edwy, though youiig, and opposeit^ by the 
prejudicijs of the people, found an opportunity of taking 
revenge for this public insult. He questioned Dunstan 
concerning the adAiijql^ration of the treasu^ during tHb 
reign of his pre^eoesi^l^^ * and when that minister refust a 
to give any account of money expended, as he affirmed by 
orders of the late king, he aiCcused him of malvei^tion in. 
his office, and banished him the kingdom. Btit Dunstan’s 
. 5** unactive during his abseiicili j they filled the 
P'^hlttH^ith high pane/^rics on his saned^*: they exclaiffied 
^gmnst the imphfty of th^' and : gnd having 

poisoned the minds of thfe peO^e by 'tfese ^(^lamations,' 
proceed^ to^ still more outrageous acts of violence 
against the ifcyal authority. AnchbishM^ Odo sent into 
palace a party of soldiers, wHo seizm the and 
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havin§r j)urned her face with a red-hut iron, in order to 
destroy that ^tal beauty which had seduced Edwy, they 
carried 'her by force into Ireland, there to remain in perpe- 
tual exile Edw'y findings it in vain to resist, was obliged 
to consent to his divorce, which was pronounced by Odo 
f.nd a catastrophe, still more dismal, awaited the unhappy 
Elg^iva. That amiable princess, being cured of her wounds, 
and having even obliterated the scars with which Odo had 
hoped to deface her beauty, returned info England, _ and 
was flying to the embraces of the king, whom she still 
regarded as her hu(>b^ttd ; when she fell into the hands of 
a party, whom the primate had sent to intercept her. 
Nothing but her death could now give security to Odo and 
the monks; and the most cruel death was requisite to 
satiate their vengeance. • She was hamstringed ; and ex- 
pired a few days after at Gloucester in the most acute tor^ 
inents.*''^ ^ % 

The English, blinded with superstition, instead oi^ being: 
shocked with this inhumanity, exclaimed that the mls- 
fbrttities of Edwy and his consort were a .just judgment 
for their' dissolute contempt of the ecclesiastical statute;. 
They even proceeded to rebellion against their sovereign ; 
and having placed Edgjar at their head, tbp younger 
brother of Edwy, a boy of thirteen years of age, they 
soon put him in possession of Mercia, Northumberland, 
Enst.Anglia ; and chased Edwy iiitr) the southern counties, 
igiat it might not he doubtful at whose instigation this 
revolt was undertaken, Dunstan retuAied into England, 
and took upon him the government of Edgar and his 
party. He was firat installed in the see of Worcester, then 
inthat oFljondon,^^^ and, on Odu's death, and the violent 
expulsion of Britlielm, his iucftessor, in that of <!anter> 
bury;^^® of all which he Idng kept possession. 'Odo is 
transmitted to us i;iy the monks under the character of a 
^an of piety : Dtmstan was even canonized ; and is one 
those numerous saints of the same stamp who disgrace 
the Roip^h calendar. Meanwhile the unhappy Edwy was 
excoriimtinicated,*^? and pursued with unrelenting ven- 
geance; but his death, wbidli happened soon after, freed 
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his enemies from all farther inquietude;, and gave Edgar 
peaceable possession of the government. ISee note B, at 
the end of this /b/.] 


EDGAR. 

This prince, who mounted ftie throne in such early 
youth, soon discovered an excellent capacity in the admi- 
nistration of affairs; and his reign is one of the most 
fortunate that we meet with in the ancient English history. 
He showed no aversion to war ; he n^ade the wisest pre- 
parations against invaders : and by this vigour and fore- 
sight he was enabled, without any danger of suffering 
insults, to indulge his inclination towards peace, and to 
employ himself in supporting ^nd inqiroving the intemal 
government of his kingdom^ He uiaintaiiied a body of 
disciplined troops ; which he quartered in the north, in 
order to keep the mutinous iffoithumbrians in subjection, 
and to repel the inroads of the Scots. He built and sup- 
ported a powerful navy and that he might retain the 
seamen in the practice of their diity^ and alwdys present 
a formidable armament to his enemies, he stationed thn^e 
squadrons off thc#oast, and ftrdc.Ted them to make, from 
time to time, the circuit of his dominions.. \^See note C, 
ot the end of this ^/.] The foreign Danes dared not to 
approach ^ country which appeared in such a posture of 
defence : the domestic Danes saw inevitable destruction 
to be the consequfti^. of their tumults and insurrections : 
the neighbouring sovereigns, the king of Scotland, the 
princes of Wales, of the Isle of Man, of the Orkneys, and 
even of Ireland, were reduced to pay submission to so 
formidable a monarch. ^,He carried his superiority to a 
great height, and might have excited, an universal com- 
hination against him, had not his power been so well 
established as to dejirive bi^ enemies of hopes of shaking 

It is said, that residii^j once at Chester, and having 
purposed to go Jiy water to the abbey* of St, John the 
«Hptist, he obliged eight of his tribujUti^ princes to row 
him in a barge upon the Dee.'*^ 'I'he English historians 
K 3 
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are fond of iiientionin{>’ the name of Kenneth III. king of 
Scots, among the number: tbe Scottish historians either 
deny the fact, or assert that their king, if ever he acknow- 
ledged himself a vassal to Edgar, did him homage, not for 
his crown, but for the dominions which he held in England . 

But the chief means by which Edgar n;aintaified his 
authority, and preserved ^public peace, was the paying of 
court to Dunstan and the monks, who had at first placed 
him on the throne, and who, by their pretensions to supe- 
rior sanctity and puritj' of manners, hail acquired an 
ascendant over the people. He hivoured th^ir scheme 
for dispossessing tfie seculai: ^ranoiis of all the monas- 
teries;*'** be bestowed preferment on none but their par- 
tisans ; he allowed Dunstan to resign the see of Worcester 
into the hands of Oswald, one of his creatures;'^* and 
to place Ethelwold, another of them, in that of Winches- 
ter j*'*^ he consulted these prelates in the administration 
of all ecclesiastical, aiul eveif in that of many civil affairs; 
and though the vigour of his own genius ]>rcveutetl him 
from being implicitly guided by them, the king and the 
bishops found such advantages in their mutual agreemiMiC, 
that they always acted iu concert, and united their influence 
in preserving the peace and tranquillity ^f the kingdom. 

' in order to complete the great work of piNsing the 
new order of monks in all the convents, Edgar summoned 
« general council of the prelat^ and the hcadi^of the 
religious orders. Ht! here inveighed against the dissolute 
H^s of the secular clergy ; the sroallnesC' of their tonsure, 
which, it is probable, maintained no longer any resem- 
blance to the craw iidof thorns; their negligence in attend- 
ing the exercise of their function ; their mixing with the 
laity in the pleasures of gaming, bunting, dancing* and 
singing ; and their openly living vTith concubines, by which 
it is commoiilv supposed he meant their wives. He then 
turned himself to Dunstan the primate ; and In the^nie 
tof king Edred, whom he supposed to look dgwnl^’oi*' 
heaven with indignation against all those enormities, be 
thus addressed him “It is you, Dunstan, by whose advi<*e 
I founded monasteiies, built churrhes, and expended in) 
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treasure, in the support of religion and rt;liii;iious houses. 
You were my counsellor and assistant in all niy ichtiuies : 
)ou w»*pe the director of my conscience: to you 1 was 
obedient in all things. When did you call for supplies, 
which I refused you ? Was iny assistance ever wanting to 
the poor ? Did I deny support and establishments to the 
clergy and the convents } Did l^ not hearken to your in- 
structions, who told me that tliese charities were, of all 
others, the most grateful to my Maker, and fixed a per- 
petual fund for the support of religion } And are all our 
pious eiide 9 .vours Jiow frustrated by the dissolute lives of 
tlie priests ? Not that 1 throw any blaifie on you : you have 
reasoned, besought, inculcated, inveighed: but it now 
behoves you to use sharper and more vigorous remedies ; 
and conjoining your spiritual authority with the civil power^ 
to purge effectually the temple of God from thieves and 
intruders.”**'* It is easy to imagine, that this Karangue hjid 
the desired effect ; and thatf when the king and prelates 
thus concurred with the popular prejudices, it was not 
long before the monks prevailed, and established their 
new discipline in almost all the convents. . ’ 

We may remark, that the declamations ‘ against the 
secular^ clergy ai^, both here and in all the historians, 
conveyed in general terms ; "and as that order of men ai-d' 
commonly restrained by the decency of their character, it 
is difficult to believe that the complaints against theiv 
dissolute manners could be so universally just iis^s pre- 
tended. It is mare probable that the monks paid coffit 
to the populace by an affected austerity of life j and repre- 
senting the most innocent liberties, 4akeii by the other 
clergy, as great and unpardonable enormities, thereby 
prepared the way for the increase of their own power and 
influence. Edgar, how?vie*|^like a true politician, con- 
curred with the prevailing party ; and he even indulged 
in pretensions, which, though they might, when 
complied with, engage the monks to support ri^al auflio^^ 
*'ity duriiig his own reign, proved afterwards dangej^us to 
successors, and gave disturbance to the whdie civil 
fowt r. He sccoudctl the policy of the court of Rome, in 
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granting to some monasteries an exemption from episcopal 
jurisdiction : he allowed the convents, even those of royal 
foundation, to usurp the election of tlunr own abbot : and 
he admitted their forgeries of ancient charters, by which, 
from the pretended grant of former kings, they assumed* 
many privileges and immunities.*'*^ 

These merits of Edgai**'have procured him the highest 
panegyrics from the monks ; and ho is transmitted to us, 
not only under the character of a consummate statesman 
and an active prince, praises to which he seems to have 
been justly entitle^^ but under that of a great saint and 
a man of virtue. But nothing could more betray both his 
hypocrisy in inveighing against the licentiousness of the 
secular clergy, and the interested spirit of his partisans, in 
bestowing such eulogies on his piety, than the usual teiiour 
of his con|lupt, which was licentious to the highest degree, 
and violated every law, hun^ and divine. Yet those veiy' 
monks, who, as we are tola by Ingulf, a very qneienl 
historian, had no idea of any monU or religious merit, 
except chastity and ol^cdience, not only connived at his 
enormities, hut loaded him with the greatest prabes. His- 
tory, however, has preserved some instances of his amour*., 
/rom which, as from a specimen, we QKiy form a' conjec- 
ture of the rest. 

Edgar broke into a convent, carried off Editha, a nun, 
by force, and even committed violence on her pei'son.*’*® 
Fo^r this^ct of sacrilege he w;is reprimanded by Dunstan ; 
and that he might reconcile himself to the church, he was 
obliged not to separate from bis mistress, but to abstain* 
from wearing his ciidwn during seven years, and to deprive 
himself so long of that vain ornj^ent:'^^ a punishment 
very unequal to that which had inflicted on the unfor- 

tunate Edwy, who, for a marriage which in the strictest 
sense eontd only deserve the ^t|tne of irregular, was expelled 
his kingdom, saw his queen treated with singular bar- 
b^ty, was loaded with calumnies, and has been repre- 
sented' to us under the most odious colours. Such is the 
ascdi^da'rrt which may be attained, by hypocrisy and cabal, 
over mankind . 
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There wiis another mistress of Edgar's, with whom he 
first formed a connection by a kind of accident. Passing 
one (layby Andover, he lod^d in the house of a nobleman, 
whose daughter, being endowed with all the graces oi 
person and behaviour, enflamedhim at first sight with the 
highest desire ; and he resolved by any expedient to gratify 
it. As he had not leisure to employ courtship or address 
for attaining his purpose, he went directly to her mother, 
declared the violence of his passion, and desired that the 
voiuig lady might be allowed to pass that very night with 
him. The mother was a woman of virtpe, and deterrmined 
not to dishonour her daughter and her family by com> 
I'liarice ; but being well acquainted with the impetuosity 
of the king's temper, she thought it would be easier, as 
well as safer, to deceive than refuse him. She feigned 
therefore a submission to his will; but secretly ordered a 
waiting-inaid, of no disagreeable figure,, to steal into the 
king’s bed, after all the company should be retired to rest. 
In the morning, before day-break, the damsel, agreeably 
to the injunctions of her mistress, offered to retire.; but 
Edgar, who had no reserve in his pleasures, and* whose love 

10 his bed-fellow was rather enfiamed by enjoy mont, refused 
his consent, and eiftploycd force hnd entreaties to detain 
her. Eldeda (for that was the name of the maid) , trusting 
to her own charms, and to the love with which, she hoped, 
she had now inspired the king, made probably but a famt 
resistance ; and the return of light discovered the dece^ 
to Edgar. He hafl passed a night so much to his satis- 
kictiou, that he expressed no displeasurb with the old lady 

011 account of her fraud ; his love was tratiaferred to Elfleda ; 
slie became his favourite mistress ; and maintained her 
ascendant over him till Remarriage with Elfrida.*"*® 

The cireumstanees of his Itia^iage with this If^y were 
ttiore singular and more criiljilnal. Elfrida was dau^ter 
juid heir of Olgar, earl of Devonshire ; and thougb^e had 
“wn educated in the -couiiti-y, and had never appeared at 
J'ourt, she had filled all England with;tbe reputaiioil of 
beauty. Edgar himself, who waa tndifTerent "to no 
•^‘itouiits of this nature, found his curiosity exeked by 
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the frequent panegyrics which lie heard of Eifrida; and 
reflecting on her noble birth, he resolved, if he found her 
charms answerable to their fame, to obtain possession of 
her on honourable terms. He communicated his intention 
to Earl Athelwold, his favourite ; but used the precaution, 
before he made any a<|vance8 tocher parents, to order 
that nobleman, on some pretence, to pay them a visit, and 
to bring him a certain account of the beauty of their 
daughter. Athelwold, when introduced to the young lady, 
found general report to have fallen short of the truth ; and 
being actuated by*the most vehement love, he determined 
to sacrifice to this new passion his fidelity to his master, 
and to the tHtst reposed in him. He returned to Edgar, 
and told him, that the riches alone, and high qui^lity of 
Eifrida, had been the ground of the admiration paid her, * 
and that her charms, far from being anywise extraordinar}\ 
would have been overlook efj[ in a woman of inferior station. 
When he had, by this deceit, diverted the king from his 
purjiose, he took an opportunity, after Bpme interval, of 
turning again the conversation on Eifrida : he remarked, 
that though the parentage and fortune of the la^y bad not 
produced on him, as on o^ers, any illusion with regard 
to Ifer 'beauty, he could not forbear ^fleeting that she 
would, on the whole, be an advantageous match for him, 
and might, by her birth and riches, make him suflUcient 
compensation for the homeliness of her person. If die 
king, therefore, gave his approbation ,^he was deteniimed 
to make proposals in his own behalf to the earl of Devon- 
shire, and doubted not to obtain his, as well as the young 
lady's consent to ' the marriage. Edgar, pleased with an 
expedient for establishing his fa^jmurite's fortune, not only 
exhorted him to execute *%ls jHxrpose, but forwarded bis 
success by his recoramend|ktioTis to the parents of Eifrida; 
and Aiy^lwold was soen made happy in the possession of 
his mistress. Dreading, however, the detection of tho 
aftiflee, he employed eveiy pretence |br detainingElfridain 
the country, and for keeping her at a distance from Edgar. 

Tlie violent passion of Athelwold bad rendered him 
blind to the necessary conse^juences which roust attend hi*’ 
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conduct, mid tbc advantages which the numerous enemies 
that always pursue a royal favourite, would, by its means, 
be able to iniake against him. Edgar was soon informed of 
the truth ; but before be would execute vengeance on 
Atlielwold‘s treachery, he resolved to satisfy himself with 
his own eyes of the certainty am^ full extent of his guilt. 
He told him, that he intended to pay him a visit in his 
castle, and be introduced to the acquaintance of his new- 
married wife ; and Athelwold, as he could not refuse the 
honour, only craved leave to go before him a few hours, 
that he miglit the better prepare every thing for his re- 
ception. He then discovered the whole matter to Elfrida ; 
and begged her, if she had any regard eithejr>to her own 
honour or his life, to conceal from Edgar, by eveiy circum- 
stance of di^ss and behaviour, that fatal beauty which had 
scdiictid him from fidelity to his friend, and had betrayed 
him into so many falsehoods. I^rida promised compliance, 
though nothing was farther from her intentions. She 
deemed herself little beholden to Athelwold for a passion 
which had deprii^d her of a crown; and kno.wing the 
force of her own charms, she did not despair eyen yet of 
reaching that dignity, of whic)) her huSbaiid*s artifice had 
bereaved her. Shc^appeared before the king with all the 
advantages which the richest attire and the most engaging 
airs could bestow upon her, and she excited at once in 
his bosom the higtiest^love towards herself, and the most 
furious desire of revenge against her husband. knew# 
however, how to cussemble these passions ; and seducing 
Athelwold into a wood, on pretence of bdnting, he stabbed 
him with his own hand soon after nublickly espoused 
Elfrida,*’^® 

Before we conclude ouf^aciWht of this reign, we must 
mention two circumstances, ^^|ch are remarked J^y his- 
torians* The r^utatioii of Edj:ar allured a great^ksnber 
m foreigners to visit his court; and he gave^lSm en- 
couragement to settle in England.*^® We are told that 
they imported all the vices of their respective countries, 
contributed to corrupt the simple manners of the 
natives but as this simplicity of manners* so highly 
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and otten so injudiciously eiltblled, did mpt preserve them 
from barbarity and tycajehery , the greatest of all vice#* and 
the most incid^i|t to ^jjfbde uncultivated we ought 

perhaps to deem their acquaintance with foreigners rather 
an advantage ; as it tended tO enlarge their views, and to 
cure them of those illiberal prejudices and rustic manners 
to which jnlanders are often subject. 

Another remarkable incident of this ceign was the extir- 
pation of wolves from England* This iidvantage \fas 
attained by the industrious policy of Edgar. He took great 
pains in hunting a,iid pursuing those ravenous animals ; and 
when he found that all that escaped him had taken shelter 
in the mountains and forests of Wales, he changed the 
tribute of money imposed on the Welsh princes by Atftel ^ 
Stan, his predecessor,'^* into an annual tribute of three 
hundred heads of wolves ; which produced ^puch diligence 
in hunting them, that thesanimal has been no mbre seen 
^in this island. ev 

Edgar died after a reign of sixteen l^eara, and tn the 
thirty-third of his age. He was succeeded by Edward, 
whdm he had by his first marriage with the daughter oi 
earl Ordmer. 

EDWARD TtfE MARTYR. 975. 

The succession of this prince, who was only fifteen yesrs 
Df age at his father’s death, did not fjake place without 
much diflBcuUy and opposition. Elfrida, bis steji-roother, 
had a son* Etheflred, seven years old, whom she attempted 
to raise to the throne ; she affirmed that Edgar’s marriage 
with the mother of Edward was exposetl to insuijerable 
okg actions ; and aaf slic had posae^sed great credit with her 
husbafid* 6he had found iiieans to ac((U]re partisans, wto 
seconded all her pretensions. But the^lle of 
„ was supported 1^ many advantages. He was appointed 
^^essor by tde will of his father : be wa» approaching 

tja man’s estate/;^' and might soon be able into 

his own bands the reins of government : the* priiicipw 
nobility, dreading the imperious tenqier of EHridSi were 
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averse to her sop’s govemmi^t, which must enlarge her 
authority, and probably put her in possession of the re- 
gency : above all, Dunstan, whos^ chaweter of sanctity 
had given him the highest credit with the people, had 
espoused the ^ause of Edward, over whom he had already 
acquired a great ascendant ^nd hb determined 
to execute the will of Edgar in bis favour. To eut off all 
opposite ]>retensions, Dunstan resolutely anointed and 
crowned the young prince at Kingston ; and the whole 
kingdom, without farther dispute, submitted to hiro.'^^ 

It was of great importance to Dunstan and the monks, 
to place on the throne a king favourable to their cause ; 
the secular clergy hc.d still partisans in England, who 
Meshed to support \bem in the possession of the convents, 
and of the ecclesiastical authority. On the first intel- 
ligence of Edgar’s death, Alfere, duke of Mercia, expelled 
the new orders of monks from all the monasteries which 
lay within diis jurisdiction;^^ but Elfwin, duk^of East-'* 
Anglia, and Bntlplot, duke of the East-Saxons, protected 
them within their territories, and insisted upcm the exe- 
cution of .the late laws enacted in their favour.. In otder 
to settle this controversy, theipeyvere summoned several 
synods, which, according to the practice of those ptimes, 
consisted partly of^ccclesiastical members, partly of the 
lay nobility. The mbnks were able to prevail in these 
assemblies ; though, as it appears, contrary to the secret 
wishes, if not the c^clarcd inclination, of the leading meW 
in the nation they had more invention in forging 
niiracles to support their cause ; or havihg been so for- 
tunate as to obtain, by their pretended austerities, the 
cliaracter of piety, their miracles were more credited by 
the populace. 

In one synod, Dunstan finding the majority of^votes 
gainst him, up and informed the audience,* that he 
had that instant received an immediate revelation in 
hehalf of the' monks ^ the assembly wm sd astonished^ 
this intelligence, or probably so overawsiS^l^ the populi^, 
that they "proceeded no farther in their deliberations. Tn 
another synod, a voice issued from the crucifix, and in- 

VoL. I. , L 
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formed the members that the establishment of the monks 
was founded on the will of heaven, and could not be op- 
posed without impiety.**® But the miracle performed in 
the third synod was still more alarming : the floor of the 
ball in which the assembly met sunk of a sudden, anti 
a great number of the ^embers were either bruised or 
killed by the fall. It was remarked, that Dunstan hail 
that day prevented the king from attending the synod, 
and that the beam, on whi^ his own chair stood, was 
the only one that did not sink under the weight of the 
assembly.* But these circumstances, instead of begetting 
any suspicion of contrivance, were regarded as the surest 
proof of the immediate interposition of Providence, in 
behalf of those favourites of heaven. 

Edward lived four years after his accession, and there 
passed nothing memorable during his reign. His death 
alone was memorable and tj^ical.'^ This young prince 
was endowed with the most amiable innocence of manners ; 
and as his own intentions were always pure, he was inca- 
pable of entertaining any suspicion against others. Though 
his step-mother had opposed bis succession, and had raised 
a party in favour of her oprn son, be always showed her 
marks of regard, and even expressed! on all oceasioiis, 
the mdst tender affection towards his brother. He was 
hunting one day in Dorsetshire ; and being led by the 
chase near Corfe-castle, where Elfrida resided, he took 
l^e opportunity of paying her a visit, unattended by any 
of his retinue, and he thereby prescKted her with the 
opportunity which she had long wished for. After be had 
mounted his horse, he desired some liquor to be brought 
him : while be was holding the cup to bis head, a servant 
of BUrida approached him, and gave him a stab behind. 
The prince, finding hUnself wounded, put spurs to his 
horse ; but becoming fa^nt by loss of blood, he fell from 
the saddle, his foot stuck in the stirrup, and he was 
dragged along hy his unruly horse till he expired. Being 
tracked by the blood, his body was found, and was pri* 
vately interred at Wareham by his servants. 

The youth and innocence of this prince, with his tragical 
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lieath, bp*jat such compassion among the }H*oplc, that they 
believed miracles to be wrought at his tomb; and they 
gave him the appellation of martyr^ though his murder 
had no connexion with any religious principle or opinion, 
Klfrida built .monasteries^ and performed many penances, 
in order to atone for her guilt) but could never, by alh 
her hypocrisy or remorses, recover the good opinion of the 
public, though so easily deluded in those ignorant age^. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Ethelrcd.. • .SrtdemcDt of the Normami... .Edmond Irtfunde.. . .Canute.. ..Hai 
llarefoot. . *• Ebusdicuuute. . . . Edward the Cuuieisor. . . . Harold. 


ETHELRED. 978. 

T he freedom ivhich Eng^iand had so long enjoyed from 
the depredations of the Danes, seems to have pro- 
ceeded^ partly from the establishments Avhieh that piratical 
nation had obtained in the north of France, and which em- 
ployed all their superfluous hands to people and maintain 
them ; pai^ly from the vigour and warlike spirit of a long 
race of English princes, who preserved the king^m in a 
posture of defence by sea ar|^ land, aUd either prevei^dor 
repelled eveiy attempt of the invaders. But a new genera- 
tion erf men being now spning up in the northern jegions, 
who could no longer disburthen themselves on Normandy; 
the English had reason to dread that the Danes would 
again visit an island to whjch they were invited, both by 
the memory of their past successes, sf^id by the expecta- 
tion of assistance from their countrymen, who, though 
long est^lishcd in the kingdom, were not yet thoroughly 
incorporated with the natives, nor had entirely forgotten 
^Irir inveterate habits of war and dej^redatioh. And as 
the reigning prince was a minor, and even when he attained 
.^o man’s estate, never discovered either courage or capacity 
' sufficient to govern bis /oikb subjects, much less to repel 
a formidable enemy, the people might justly apprehend 
the yrorst calamities from so dangerous a crisis. 

The Danes, before they durst attempt any important en- 
terprise against England, made an inconsiderable descent 
byway of trial having landed [981] from seven vessels 
near Southampton, they ravaged the ^Ihoantry, enriched 
themselves by spoil, and departed with Imjpnnity. . Six years 
after, tliey made a like attempt in the west, and met with 
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like success. The invaders, having^ now found affairs in 
a veiy different situation from that in which they formerly 
appeared, encouraged their countrymen to assemble a 
greater force, ajad to hope for more considerable advan- 
tages, They landed [99 1 ] in Essex, under the command of 
two leaders; and having defeated and slain at Maldon, 
Rrithnot, duke of that county, who ventured, with a 
small body, to attack them, they spread their devastations 
over all the neighbouring provinces. In this extremity, 
Ethelred, to whom historians give the epithet of the 
Unready y Instead of rousing his people to defend with 
courage their honour and their property, hearkened to the 
advice of Siricius, archbishop of Canterbury, which was 
seconded by many of the degenerate nobility; and paying 
the enemy the sura of ten thousand pounds, hc.bribed them 
to depart the kingdom. This shameful expedient was 
attended with the success which might be expected. The 
Danes next year appeared off the eastern coast, in hopes 
of subduing a people who defended themselves by their 
money) which invited assailants, instead of their* arms, 
which repelled them. But the English, sensible of their 
folly, had, in the interval, assembled in a great council, 
and had determi^^ed to collect ^at London a fleet able to 
give battle to the enemy;* though that judicious mea- 
sure failed of success, f^m the treachery of Alfric duke 
of Mercia, whose name is infamous in the annals of that 
by the calamities which his repeated perfidy brought 
upon his country* This nobleman had, in 983, succeedfd 
to his father, Alfere, in that extensive command ; but bei^g 
deprived of it two years after, and banished the kingdottf,"^ 
he Was obliged to employ all h^iSltrig^e, and all his power, 
which was too great for a subject, to be restored to his 
<x?untry, and reinstated in his authorit^r. Having hml ex- 
perience of the crdfiit and mwvolencc^^ his enemies, he 
thenceforth trusted for security, not to his services, or to 
tl»e affections of, his fellow-dtizens, but'lo the influence 
^hich he had oht^ed over his vassals, and tb the public 
calamities, which he thought must, in every revolution, 
J’ender his assistance necessary. Having fixed this reso- 
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lutioti, he detenuincd to prevent all such successes as 
mig^ht establish the royal authority, or render his own 
situation dependant or precarious. As the £ng:lish had 
formed the plan of surrounding and destroying the Dahish 
fleet in harbour, he privately informed the enemy of their 
danger ; and when they put to sea, in consequence of this 
intelligence, be deserted them, with thi^liquadroTi under 
his command, the night before the engagement, and 
thereby diA^ppointed all the efforts of his countiymen.^ 
Etbelred,^ enraged at his perfidy, seized his son Alfgar, and 
ordered his eyes to be put out.^ But such was the ])ower 
of Alfric, that he again forced himself into authority ; > 
and though he had given this specimen of his character^ 
and received this grievous provocation, it was found ne- 
cessary to entrust him anew with the government of Mercia. 
This conduct of the court, which in all its circum9b|nces 
is so harbarousi weak, and imprudent, both merlt^S^^od 
prognosticated the most grifvous calamities. 

The northern invaders, now well acquainted with the 
defenceless condition of England, made a powerful descent 
[.993] under the command of Sweyn king of Denmark, 
and Olave king of Norway ; and sailing up the Humber, 
spread on all sides their df»tAictive rava^s. Lindesey was 
laid waste ; Banbuiy was destroyed ; and all the Northum- 
brians, thqugh mostly of Danish descent, were constrained 
cither to join the invaders, or to suffer under their depre- 
dations. A powerful army was assembled to oppose the 
D^es, and a general action ensued ; but the English were' 
deserted in the ba^le, from the cowardice or treachery of 
their three leaders, all of them men of Danish race, Frena* 
Frithegist, and Godwin, who gave the example of a shame- 
ful flight to the troops under their command. 

Encour^ed by this su^i^, and more by tlie con- 
tempt whic^ it ipspired emtoy« the pirates ven- 

tured to attack the centre of the kingdom ; and entering 
the Thames in tjmety-four vessels, la^^^iege to London, 
and threatened it with total destructioiii.^ But the citizens, 
alarmed at the danger, and firmly united among them; 
selves, made a bolder deCsnce than the cowardice of the 
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iiobilii}' find gentry gave the invaders reason to apprehend ; 
anil the besiegers, after suifering the greatest hardships, 
were finally frustrated in their attempt. In order to re- 
venge themselves,^ they laid ^traste Essex, Sussex, and 
Hampshire ; and 'having there procured horses, they were 
thtM'eby enabled spread, through the more inland coun- 
ties, the fhry of^ their depredati^s. In this extremity, 
Etbelred and his nobles had recourse to the farmer expe- 
dirnt; and sending ambassadors to the two. 'northern 
kings, they promised them subsistence and tribute, oh con- 
dition they would, for the present, put an end to their 
ravages, and soon after depart the kingdom. Sweyn and 
Hlavo agreed to the terms, and peaceably took up their quar- 
tiTs at .Southampton, where the sum of sixteen thousand 
pounds was paid *<• them. Olavc even made a journey to 
Andovef’, where Etbelred resided ; and he received the rite 
of confirmation from the Englkh bishops, well as many 
rich presents from the king. He here promised that he 
i\ould never more infest the'English territories ; and he 
faithfully fulfilled the engagement. This prince receives 
the appellation of St. Olave from the church of Rome; 
-»nd, notwithstanding the general presumption which lies 
<‘ither against the Oinderstandin^ or morals of every one 
'vlio in those ignorant ages was dignified with that title, 
he seems to have been a man of merit and of virtue. 
Sweyn, though less scrupulous than Olave, was constrained, 
upon the departure of the Nonvegian prince, to evacuate 
also the kingdom ♦itb all his followers. 

This composition brought only a shovt interval to the 
miseries of the English. The Danish pirates appeared 
soon after [997] in the Severne ; and having committed 
Wales, as well as in Cornwall and Devonsliire, 
ihey sailed round soutlb^^K^t, and entering 'the 

^amar, completed t&eTiiievast^^pn of tBS^ tw0 counties, 
'hfty then returne^ to the Bristol channel; and pene- 
trating into the efipit ry by the Avon, spread themselves 
over all that neigbl|6urbood,, and carried fire*and sword 
^*ven into Dorsetshire. They next changed the seat of war 
1398]; and after ravaging the isle of Wiglii^they entered 
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the Thames anil Medway, and laid siege to Rochester^ where 
they defeated the Kentish^men in a pitched battle. After 
this victory', the whole province of Kent was made a 
scene of slaughter, fire, and devastation. The extremity 
of these miseries forced the English into counsels for 
common defence both jjtyseaand land; but the weakness 
of the king,^thc divisions among the nobility, the treachery 
of some, the cowardice of others, the want of concert in 
all, frustratcid every endeavour : their fleets and armies 
either came too late to attack the enemy, or were repulsed 
with dishonour ; and the people were thus equally ruined 
by resistance or by submission. The English therefore, 
destitute both of pnidenee and unanimity in council, of 
courage and conduct in the field, had recourse to tlir 
same weak expedient which by experience they had almady 
found so iiielfectual : they offered tlw Danes to bay paace, 
by paying them a large S|rm of money. These ravagers 
rose continually in their demands j and now required the 
payment of twenty-four thousand pounds, to which the 
English were so mean and imprudent as to submit.^ Tlie 
departure of the Danes procured them another short in- 
terval of repose, which they enjoyed, as if it wese to be 
perpetual, without making any e^cRial preparattuns lor 
a more vigorous resistance upon the next return of the 
enemy. * 

Besides receiving this sai% the Danes were engaged by 
another motive to depart a kingdonn which appeared so 
little id a situation to resist their efforts : they were io* 
vited over by th^r countiymen in Normandy^ who at this 
time were hard pressed by the arms of Robert king of 
France, and who found it difficult to defend the settlement 
which, with so much advantage to themselves and glory 
to their nation^ they had ffiade in that country. It is pro- 
oable also, that Ethelred,' observing the close connexions 
thus maintained among all the Danes, however divided 
in government or situation, was desmms of forming nn 
alliance with that formidable people t’^for this purpo6e» 
being now a widower, he made his addresses to Emma* 
sister to Richard^ II. duke of Normandy, and he mow 
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)iii(*m?ded in his ne^ociation. The princess cajjiie over 
this \ear [1001] to Eng^land^ and was maiYied to 
Ethelred.* 


SETTLEMENT OF THE NORMANS. 

In the end of the ninth, and be^nniiifr of the tenth cen- 
tury — when the north, not yet exhausted by thkt multitude 
of people, or rather nations, which she had successively 
emitted, sent forth a new race, not of conquerors, as before, 
but of pirates and ravagers, who infested the countries 
possessed by her once warlike sons — lived Rollo, a petty 
prince or chieftain of Denmark, whose valour and abilities 
soon engaged the attention of his countrymen. He was 
ex]K>sed in his youth to the jealousy of the king of 
Denmark, who att^ked his small but independent prin- 
cipality ; and who, being foil^ in every assault, had re- 
course at last to perfidy for effecting his purpose, which he 
had often attempted in vain by force of arms he lulled 
Rollo into security by an insidious peace , and falliiig sud- 
denly upon him, murdered his brother and his bravest 
officers, and forced him to fly for safety into Scandinavia. 
Here many of his flncient subjects, induced partly by af- 
fection to their prince, partly by the oppressions of the 
Danish monarch, Ranged .themselves under hisistandard, 
and offered to follow him In every enterprise. Rollo, in- 
stead of attempt!^ to recover his paternal domiiiion|^ 
where he must expect a vigorous resistance from the Danes, 
determined to pifrsue an easier, but mmrE important un- 
dertaking, and to make his fortune, in imitation of his 
countrymen, by pillaging the richer and more southern 
toasts of Europe. He co41ecied a body of troops, which, 
hkethat of all thosemigers, W|is composed of Norwegians, 
Swedes, Frisians, Danes, and adventurers of all nations, 
who, being accustomed to a roving unsettled life, took 
^riight in nothiiigi^htut war and plunder. His reputation 
brought him asflbciates from all quarters ; and a vision, 
which he pretended to have appeared to him in his sleep, 
Slid which, according to his inteiqprctation of it, prognos- 
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ticated the greatest successes, pn^ve*! also a powerful in- 
centive with those ignorant and superstitious people.^ 

The first attempt made by Rollo was on England, 
near the end of Alfred*s reign; when that great monarch, 
having settled Guthrum and his followers in East-AngUa 
and others of those free-booters in Northuml>erland, and 
having restored peace to his harassed country, had estab- 
lished the mdst excellent military as well as civil institutions 
among the English. The prudent Dane, finding that no 
advantages could be gained over such a peifple^^ governed 
by such a prince,, soon turned his enterprises against 
France, which he found more exposed to his inroads;^ 
and during the reigns of Eudes, an usurper, and of Charles 
the Simple, a weak prince, he committed the most des- 
tructive ravages both on the iidand and maritime provinces 
of that kingdom. The French, having no means of de- 
fence against a leader, wly) united all the valour of hk 
countrymen with the policy of more civilized nations, were 
obliged to submit to the expedient practised by Alfred, and 
to offer the invaders a settlement* in some of those pro- 
vinces which they had depopulated by their arms.^ 

The reason why tlie Danes for many years pursued 
measures so different from those which had been embraced 
by the Goths, Vandals, Franks^ Burgundians, Lombards, 
and other northern con<iucyf^, was the great difference 
in the method of attack was practised by these 

several nations, and to which ihe iiature^f their respective 
situations necessarily confined them. The latter tribes, 
living in an inland country, made incursibns by land upon 
the Roman empire ; and when they entered far into the 
frontiers, they were obliged to carry along with them 
their wives and families, whom they had no hopes of soon 
revisiting, and who could not otherwise participate of 
their plunder. This circumstance, quickly made them 
think of forcing a 6ettlcu.ent in the provinces which they 
bad overrun ; and these barbarians, spreading themselves 
over the country, found an interest ifi protecting th® 
property and industry of the people whom they had su^ 
dued. But the Danes and Norwegians, invited by their 
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Diaritinic situation, and obliged to maintain tliemselves 
ill their iineultivated country by fishing, had acquired 
soiiu* exi)erience of navigation ; and in their military ex- 
<'ur.sions pursued the method practised against the Roman 
empire by the more early Saxons : they made descents in 
small bodies from their ships, or i;^ther boats, and ravaging 
the coasts, returned with the booty to their families, vrhom 
they could not conveniently carry tilong with them in those 
hazardous enterprises. But when they increased their 
armaments, made incursions into the inland countries, 
and found it safe to remain longer in the midst of the en- 
feebled enemy, they had been accustomed to crowd their 
vi'ssels W'ith their wivi's and children ; and having no longer 
any temptation to return to their own country, they wil- 
lingly embraced an opportunity of settling in the warm 
climates and cultivated fields of the south. 

Affairs were in this situation with Rollo and his fol- 
lowers, when f)barles proposed to relinquish to them part 
of the province formerly called Neustria, and to pur- 
chase peace on these hard conditions. After all the terms 
Mere fully settled, there appeared only one circumstance 
shocking to the haughty Dane: be was required to do 
homage to Charlef for this province, and to put himself 
in that humiliating posture imposed on vassals by the rites 
of the feudal law. He long tt^sed to submit to this indig- 
nity; but being unwilling^; io^lose such important advan- 
tagfs for a mere ce^mony, he made a sacrifice of his pridu 
to his interest, and aoknowledged himsedf, in form, the 
vassal of the Freftch monarch.^® Charles gave him his 
slaughter Gisla in marriage; and, that he might bind 
him faster to his interests, made him a donation of a con- 
sitltTablc territory, besides that which • he was obliged to 
'Orrender to him by his stipulations. When some of the 
1' l enoh nobles informed him, that in return for so generous 
^ present, it was expected that he should throw himself 
I't the king’s feet, and make suitable acknowledgments for 
‘IS bounty : Rollo replied, that he would rather decline the 
present ; and it was with some diflSculty they could per- 
him to make that compliment by one of his eaptains. 

VOL. I. M 
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The Dane, cotnnihssioned for this purpose, full of indiw . 
nation at the order, and despising so unwarlike a prince, 
caught Charles by the foot, and pretending to carry it to 
his mouth, that he might kiss it, overthrew him befort* 
all his courtiers. The French, sensible of their present 
weakness, found it prudent to overlook this insult** * * 

Rollo, who was now in the decline of life, and was tired 
of wars and depredations, applied himself, with mature 
counsels, to the settlement of his new-acquired territory, 
which was thenceforth called Normandy ; and he parcelled 
it out among his captains and followers. He followed, 
in this partition, the customs of the feudal law, which was 
then universally established in the southern countries of 
Europe, and which suited the peculiar circumstances of 
that age. He treated th^ French subjects, who sub- 
mitted to him, with mildness and justice ; he rcclaimtHl 
his ancient followers frometheir ferocious violence; 
established law and order throughout his state ; and at‘ti*r 
a life spent in tumults and ravages, he died peaceably in 
a good old age, and left bis dominions to his posterity.' ' 

William I. who succeeded him, governed the diitcliy 
twenty-five years ; and, duniig that time, the Noriiiaris 
were thoroughly intermingled with tht French, had iic- 
quired their language, had imitated their manners, and 
had made such progress towards cultivation, that, on Oie 
death of William, his son Richard, though a minor, 
icherited his dominions : a sure proof jhat the Norinaii» 
were already somewhat advanced in civility, and that their 
government «could now rest secure on its laws and civil 
institutions, and was not wholly sustained by the abilities 
of the sovereign. Richard, after a long reign of fifty-fonr 
years, was succeeded by his son'^of the same name, in the 
year 996;*'* which was eighty-five years after the first 
establishment of the Normans in France. This was the 
diike who gave his sister Emma in marriage to Ethelred 
king of England, and who thereby formed connections 
with a country which his posterity was so soon after ih'S- 
tined to subdue. 

The Danes had been established during a longer period 
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ill Kii^land than in France ; and thoiigli the similarity of 
tliL-ir original language to that of the Saxons, invited them 
to a mure early coalition with the natives, they had hitherto 
found so little example of civilized manners among the 
English, that they retained all their ancient ferocity, and 
valued themselves only on their national character of 
military bravery. The recent as well as more ancient 
achievements of their countrymen tended to support this 
idea ; and the English princes, particularly Athclstan and 
EJgJU*, sensible of that superiority, had been accustomed 
to keep in pay bodies of Danish troops, who were quartered 
about the country, and committed many violences upon 
the inhabitants. These mercenaries had attained to such 
a height of luxury, according to the old English writers,'^ 
that they combed their hair once a day, bathed themselves 
once a week, changed their* clothes frequently; and by 
all these arts of eflFeminacy,^as well as by their military 
character, had rendtired themselves so agreeable to the 
fair sex, that they debauched the wives and daughters of 
the English, and dishonoured many families. But what 
I 11 U 91 provoked the inhabitants was, that instead of de- 
fending them against invaders, they were ever ready to 
betray them to tUh foreign Danes, and to associate them- 
Bclves with all straggling parties of that nation. The ani- 
mosity between the inhabitants of English and Danish race 
had, from these repeated iiyuries, riseU to a great height ; 
when Rthelred, from a policy incident to weak princ|^, 
embraced the crSel resolution of massacring the latter, 
throughout all his dominions [1002 ]. — [See note D, at the 
end of' this Vol ^ — Secret orders were dispatched to com- 
mence the execution everywhere on the same day; and 
the festival of St. Brice, which fell on a Sunday, Nov. 13, 
the day on which the Danes usually bathed themselves, 
^as chosen for that purpose. It is needless to repeat the 
accounts transmitted concerning the barbarity of this 
m^sacre : the rage of the populace, excited by so many 
itijuries, sanctified by authority, and stimulated by ex> 
distinguished not between innocence and guilt, 
^l>ared neither sex nor age, and W'ai not satiated without 
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the tortimis as well as ilcatb of the unhappy victims. 
Even Gunilila, sister to the kirigj of Denmark, who had 
married earl Paling, and had embraced C'hristianity, was, 
by the advice* of Edric, earl of Wilts, seized and condemned 
to death by Ethelred, after seeing her husband and childr(*n 
butchered before her face, lliis unha]>py princess forti- 
told, in the agonies of despair, that her murder would soon 
be avenged by the total ruin of the English nation. 

Nt;ver was prophecy bc’tter fulfilled ; and never did bar- 
barous policy prove more fatal to the authors. Sweyn and 
his Danes, who wanted but a pretence for invading the 
English, appeared off the western coast [100;i], andthreat- 
eiieil to tJikc! full revenge for the slaughter of their country * 
men. Exeter fell first into their hands, from the negligence 
or treachery of earl Hugh, a Norman, who had been made 
governor by the interest of qiteen Emma. They began to 
spread their deviistations c|ver the country; when the 
English, sensible what outrages they must now expect 
from their barbarous and ofTeiided enemy, assembled iiioi’e 
early, and in greater numbers than usual, and made an 
ap}>carance of vigorous resistance. But all these prepara- 
tions were frustrated by thejtreaehcry of duke Alfric, who 
was intrusted with the command, and ^ho, feigning sick- 
ness, refused to lead the army :igainst the Danes, till it 
w^as dispiiited, and at last dissipated, by his fatal miscon- 
duct. Alfric soon after died ; and Edric, a greater traitor 
tl^n he, who had married the king* s daughter, and had 
acquired *a total ascendant over him, succeeded Alfric, in 
the government of Mercia, and in the command of the 
English armies. A great famine, proceeding jjartly from 
the bad seasons, partly from the decay of agriculture, 
added to all the other miseries of the inliabitants. I'kc 
country, wasted by the Danes, harassed by the fruitless* 
expeditions of its own forces, was reduced to the utmost 
deflation ; and at last submitted [1007] to the infamy of 
purchasing a precarious peace from the eueroy, by the pay- 
. inent of thirty thousand pounds. - 

The English endeavoured to employ this interval i» 
making preparations against the return of the Danes* 
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iIh'V liatl reason soon to expect. A law was made, 
onlering the proprietors ot eight hydes of land to provide 
each a horseman and a complete suit of armour; and 
those of three hundred and ten hydes to equip a ship for the 
defence of the coast. When this navy was assembled, 
which must have consisted of near eight hundred vessels, 
all hopes of its success were disappointed by the factions, 
aiiimusities, and dissensions of the nobility. Edric had 
iiiiptdied his brother Brightric to prefer an accusation oi 
treason against Wolfnorth, governor of Sussex, the father 
ot the famous earl Godwin ; and that nobleman, well ac< 
quainted with the malevolence as well as power of his 
enemy, found no means of safety hut in deserting with 
twenty ships to the Danes. Brightric pursued him with 
a fleet of eighty sail ; but his ships being shattered in a 
tempest, and stranded on the coast, he was suddenly at- 
tacked by Wolfnorth, and all his vessels were burnt and 
(lesfroywi. The imbecility o^the king was little capable 
of re(»airiiig this misfortune : the treachery of Edric frus- 
trated every plan for future defence ; and the English navy 
tliseoncerted, discouraged, and divided, was at last scattered 
into its several harbours. 

It is almost im|)pssib]e, or Vvould be tedious, to relate 
l^articularly all the miseries to which the English were 
thenceforth exposed. We hear of nothing but the sacking 
and burning of towns ; the devastation of the open coun- 
try ; the appearance of the enemy in every quarter of the 
kingdom ; their cwel diligence in discovering any cornft* 
'''hich had not been ransacked by their former violence, 
'fhe broken and disjointed narration of the ancient his- 
torians is here well adapted to tlie nature of the war, whiclr 
^as conducted by such sudden inroads as would have been 
dangerous even to an united and well-governed kingdom, 
but proved fatal, where nothing but a general consterna- 
tion and mutual diffidence and dissension prevailed. ■ The 
governore of one province refused to march to the assistance 
another, and were at last terrified from assembling their 
‘orccs for the defence of their own province. General 
councils were summoned ; but either no resolution was 
M 2 
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taken, or none was carried into execution. And tlie only 
expedient in which the Eng^lish ag^reed, was the base and 
imprudent one of buying: a new peace from the Dknes, by 
the payment of forty-eight thousand pounds. 

This ineasure did not even bring them that short interval 
of repose which they had expected from it. The Danes, 
disregarding all engagcmi'’nts, continued their devastations 
and hostilities [1011]; levied a new contribution of eight 
thousand pounds upon th<^ county of Kent alone ; mur- 
dered the archbishop of Canterbuiy, who had refused to 
countenance this exaction ; and the English nobility found 
no other resource than that of submitting everywhere to 
the Danish monarch, swearing allegiance to him, and 
delivering him hostages for their fidelity. Ethelred, 
equally afraid of the violence of the enemy and the 
treachery of his own subjects, fled into Normandy [1013], 
whither he had sent before him queen Emma, and her two 
sons Alfred and Edward. Richard received his unhappy 
guests with a generosity that does honour to his memory. 

The king had not been above, six weeks [1014] in Nor- 
mandy, when he heard of the death of Sweyn, who expired 
at Gainsborough, before he had time to establish himself 
ill his new acquired dominions. The ^nglish prelates and 
nobility, taking advantage of this event, sent over a de- 
putation to Normandy; invited Ethelred to return to 
them, expressing a desire of being again governed by their 
native prince, and intimating their hopes that, being now 
tt:tored4sy experience, he would avoH all those errors 
which-bjfed been attended widi such misfoitunes to himself 
and to people. But the misconduct of Ethelred was 
incurable ; and on his resuming the government, he dis- 
covered the same incapacity, indolence, cowardice, and 
credulity, which had so ofteii eYiK)sed him to the insults 
of his enemies. His son-in-law, Edric, notwithstanding 
his repeated treasons, retained such influence at court, as 
>to instil into the king jealousies of Sig^e&rt and Morcar, 
two of the chief nobles of Mercia : Edric allured them into 
his house,, whete he murdered them ; while Ethelred pa*]' 
ticipated in the infamy of the action, by confiscating their 
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cstiites, andthrustinof into a convent the widow of Siijefert. 
She was a woman of singular beauty and merit ; and in 
a visit which was paid her, during her confinement, by 
prince Edmond, the king's eldest son, she inspired him 
with so violent an affection, that he released her from the 
convent, and soon after married her without the consent 
of his father. • 

Meanwhile the English found in Canute, the son and 
successor of Sweyn, an enemy no less terrible than the 
prince from whom death had so lately delivered them. 
He ravaged the eastern coast with merciless fuiy, and put 
ashore all the English hostages at Sandwich, after having 
cut off their hands and noses. He was obliged, by the 
necessity of his affairs, to make a voyage to Denmark ; 
Imt returning soon after, he continued his depredations 
along the southern coast : be even broke into the counties 
of Dorset, Wilts, and Somerset; where an army was as- 
i^cinbled against him, undoir the command of prince 
li^dnioiul and duke Edrie. The latter still continued his 
perfidious machinations j and after endeavouring in vain 
to get the prince into his power, he found means to dis- 
pi rse the army ; and he then openly deserted, to Canute 
w ith forty vessels fl 0 1 5] . • 

Notwithstanding this misfortune, Edmond was not dis- 
eoiicerted ; but assembling all the force of England, was- 
10 a condition to give battle to the enemy. The king had 
such frequent experience of perfidy among his sub* 
jeets, that he had ^st all confidence in them : be-xemsuntd 
at London, pretending sickness, but really &ieMia>..appre- 
lu nsions that they intended to buy their pe^ne^ by de- 
livering him into the hands of his enemies. The army 
called aloud for their sovereign to march at their head 
against the Danes ; and*on his refusal to take the field, 
they ^cre so discouraged, that those vast preparations 
became ineffectual for the* defence of the kingdom, 
Edmond, deprived of all regular supplies to maintain his 
Soldiers, was obliged to commit equal rava^ with those 
^bich were practised by the Danes ; and^i^ter making 
some fruitless expeditions into the north, whicli had sub- 
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niitted nitirply to Canute’s power. He retired to London, 
delerniined there to maintain, to the liwt extremity, the 
small remains of En^^lish liberty. He here found eveiy 
thing in confusion by the death of the king, who expired 
[1016] i^er an unhappy and inglorious reign of thirty-five 
years. He left two sons by his first marriage, Edmond, 
who succeeded him, andtEdwy, whom Canute afterwards 
murdered. His two sons by the second marriage, Alfred 
and Edward, were immediately, upon Ethelred’s death, 
conveyed into Normandy by queen Emma. 

EDMOND IRONSIDE. 

This prince, who received the name of Ironside from 
his hardy valour, possessed (‘otirage and abilities sufficient 
to have prevented his country from sinking into those 
calamities, but not to raise it from that abyss of misery 
into which it had already fsUeii. Among *the other mis- 
fortunes of the English, treachery and disafifection had 
ereeped in among the nobility, ahd prelates ; and Edmond 
found no better expedient for stopping the farther pm* 
gress of these fatal evils than to lead his army instantly 
into the field, and to employ them against the common 
enemy. After meeting with some success at Gillinghami 
he prepared liimself to decide, in one general engagement, 
the fate of his crown ; and at Scuerston, in the county of 
Gloucester, he offered battle to the enemy, who were coin* 
iisanded by Canute and Edric. Foitunf, in the beginning 
of the day, declared for him ; but Edric, having cut off the 
head of one Osmer, whose countenance resembled that of 
Edmond, fixed it on a spear, Isarried it through the ranks 
in triumph, and called aloud to the English, that it was 
time to fly; for, behold! fhe'head of their sovereign. 
And though Edmond, observing the consternation of the 
troops, took off his helmet 'and showed himself to them, 
the utmost he could gain by his activity and valour was 
■to leave, the victory undecided. Edric now took a surer 
^'tnethoAto ruin him ; by pretendln|fto*descrt to him ; •'if'** 
as Edmond was ^1! acquainted with i>ower, and pro- 
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bably knt'W no other of the chief nobility in whom he could 
n*j>osc* mure confidence, he was obliged, notwithstanding; 
the repeated perfidy of the man, to gh^e him a considerable 
conimatid in the army. A battle soon after ensued at 
Assin^ton in Essex ; where Edric, flying in the beginning; 
of the day, occasioned the tota^ defeat of the English, 
followed by a great slaughter of the nobility. The in- 
defatigable Edmond, however, had still resources : assem- 
bling a new' army at Gloucester, he was again in a cotiditiuii 
to dispute the field ; when the Danish and English nobility, 
equally baiassed with those convulsions, obliged their 
kings to come to a compromise, and to divide the kingdom 
lu tweeii them by treat 3 '. Canute reserved to himself the 
ijortlicru division, consisting of Mercia, East-Anglia, and 
NorlhumberlHiid, which he had entirely subdued: the 
southern parts were left to Edmond. This prince survived 
the treaty about a month ; was murdered at Oxford 
by two of his chamberlalnSf accomplices of Edric, who 
thereby made way for thejsuccession of Caimte the Dane 
to the crown of England.^ 

CANUTE.. 1017. 

The English, who had been unable to defend their 
f’ouiitry, and maintain their independency, under so actiA e 
and brave a prince as Edmond, could, after his death, 
('xpi'ct iiutbiiig bu^ total subjection from Canute, wb(% 
active and brave himself, and at the head of a greatforce, 
'v.'is ready to take advantage of the minority of Edwin and 
K<lward, the two sous of Edmond. Yet this conqueror, 
^ho was commonly so little scrupulous, showed himself 
atixious to cover his injustice under plausible pretences : 
^fore he seized the dominions of the English princes, 
h« summoned a general assembly of the states, in order to 
the succession (»f the kingdom. He here suborned 
nobles to depose that. In the treaty of Gloucester, it 
«ad been verbally agreed^her to name Canute, inlhase of 
^utnoiid’s death, successor to his dominkins, or tutor to his 
*^lulilrt‘ii (for historians vary in tliis particular) : and that 
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evidtMire, supported by the great power of Canute^ detei - 
niiiied the states immediately to put the Danish motiarc]) 
ill possession of the government. Canute, jealous of the 
two princes, but sensible that he should render himself 
extremely odious if he ordered them to be dispatched in 
England, sent them abr^^^ to his ally the king of Sweden, 
whom he desired, as soon as they arrived at his court, to free 
him by their death from all farther anxiety. The Swedish 
inonarcb was too generous to* eomjdy with the request ; but 
being afraid of drawing on himself a quarrel with Canute, by 
proteOtiug the young princes, he sent them to Solomon kiiif^ 
of Hungary, to be educated in his court. The eider Edwin 
was afterwards married to the sister of the king of Hungai}-; 
but the English prince dying without issue, Solomon gavt: 
his sister-in-law, Agatha, daughter of the emperor Heniyll, 
in marriage to Edward the yourigi^r brother ; and she Iwre 
him Edgar Atheling, Margaret, afterwards queen of Scot- 
land, and Christina, who retired into a convent. 

Canute, though he had reached the great point of his 
ambition, in obtaining possession of the English cn>wB, 
was obliged at first to make great sacrihees to it ; ^d to 
gratify the chief of the nohlility, by bestowing on them the 
most extensive governments and jurisdbetions. He created 
Thurkill earl or duke of East-Anglia (for these titles were 
then nearly of the same import), Vric of Northumberland, 
and Edric of Mercia; reserving only to himself the ad- 
Uiinistration of Wessex. But seizing i^fterwards a favour- 
able opportunity, he expelled Thurkill and Vric from their 
go Yc^rnments, and banished^iem the kingdom : be put to 
cleath many of the English fiobility, on whose fidelity h<; 
could not rely, and whom he hated on account of their 
disloyalty to their native prince. And even the traitor 
Edric, having had the assurance to reproach him with bis 
services, was condemned to be executed^ and his body 
be thrown into the Thames; a suitable reward for his 
multiplied acts of perfidy and rebellion. 

Canute also found himself obliged, in the beginning of 
his reign, to load the people with heavy taxes, in order to 
reward his Danish followers : he exacted from them 
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oiir time the sum of seventy-two thousand pounds ; be- 
sitirs (eleven thousand pounds which he levied on Uundon 
alone. He was probably willing, from political motives, 
to mulct severely that city, on account of the affection 
whieh it had borne to Edmond, and the resistance which 
It had made to the Danish power igi two obstinate sieges. '7 
But these rigours were imputed to nect‘ssjty ; and Canute, 
like a wise prince, was determined that the English, now 
deprived of all their dangerous leaders, should be rccon- 
riled to the Danish yoke, by the justice and impartiality 
of his administration. He sent back to ]>enmark as 
many of his followers as he could safely spare : he re- 
stored the Saxuu customs in a general assembly of the 
states ; he made no distinction between Danes and English 
ill the distribution of justice : and he took care, by a strict 
execution of law, to protect the lives and properties of all 
hh jieople. The Danes were gradually incorporated with 
his new subjects ; and both were glad to obtain a little 
respite ft'om those multiplied calamities from which the 
one, no less than the^ other, bad, in their fierce contest 
for power, experienced such fatal consequences.. 

The removal of Edmond's abildren into so distant a 
rountiyr as Huiigai^, was, next to 'their death, regarded 
hy Canute as the greatest security to his government : he 
had no farther anxiety, except with regard to Alfred and 
Wward, who were protected and supported by their uncle, 
Richard duke of l^rmandy. Richard even fitted out • 
great armament, in order to restore the English princes to 
the throne of their ancestors | and though the navy was 
'dispersed by a storm, Canute aaw the danger to which he 
was exposed from the enmity of so warlike a people as the 
Normans. In order to accfhire the friendship of the duke, 
paid his addresses to queen Emma, sister of that prince ; 
and promised that he would leave the children, whom he 
should have by that marriage, in possession of the crown 
® England. Richard complied with his demand, and sent, 
over Eiujua to England, where she was soon after married 
jo Canute.*® The English, though they disapproved of 
espousing the ihortal enemy of her former husband 
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and his family, were pleased to find at court a sovereigi^ 
to whom they were accustomed, and who had already 
formed connections with them : and thus Canute, besides 
seciiriiig^ by this marriage the alliance of Normandy, gra- 
dually acciuired, by the same means, the confidence of his 
own subjects, The Norman prince did not long survive 
the marriage of Emma ; and he left the inheritance of the 
dutohy to his eldest son of the same name ; who dying a 
year after him without chtldren, was succeeded by his 
brother Robert, a man of valour and abilities. 

Canute, having settled his power in England beyond all 
danger of a revolution, made a voyage to Denmark, in 
^ order to resist the attacks of the king of Sweden ; and 
he carried along with him a great body of the English, 
under the command of earl Godwin. This nobleman had 
here an opportunity of performing a service, by which hr 
both reconciled the king's ^ind to the English nation, and, 
gaining to himself the friendship of his sovereign, laid tho 
foundation of that immense fortune which he acquired to 
)u8 family. He was stationed next the Swedish camp; 
and observing a favourable opportunity, which he was 
obliged suddenly to seize, Jie attacked the enemy in the 
night, jdrowe them from their trenches, thi-ew them into 
diseird^^' j^irsued his advantage, and obtained a deol^^ive 
victory over theim Next morning Canute,^ seeing the 
English camp entirely abandoned, imagined that those 
^safiected troops had d^erted to t^e enemy: he was 
iigreeably surprised to they were at that time 

engaged in pursuit of Swedes. He was so 

pleased with his success, andWith the manner of obtaining 
it, that he bestowed his daughter in marriage upon 
Godwin,^ and treated him ever after with entire confidence 
and regard. 

lU', another voyage, which he made afterwards to 
Denmark [1028], Canute attacked Norway, and ^pelli»r 
, the just but unwarlike Olaus, kept possession of his kingdom 
•^till the death of that prince. Hfe^ had now, by his con- 
quests and valour, attained the utmost height of grandcin" 
having leisure from warn and intrigues, he felt the un- 
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ui^factory nature of all huraan enjoyments ; and, equally 
WLMiy of the glories and turmoils of this life, he bcg^an to 
< :ist his view towards that future existence, which it is so 
atiiral for the human mind, whether satiated by pros^ 
juTity, or disgust<*d with advereity, to make the object of 
its attention. Unfortunately tjje spirit which prevailed 
in that age gave a wrong direction to his devotion : instead 
of making compensation to those whom he had injured by 
his former acts of violence, he employed hiniseU’ entirely 
in those exercises of piety which the monks represented as 
the most meritorious. He built churches, he endowed 
monasteries, he enriched the ecclesiastics, and he bestowed 
revenues for the support of chantries at Assington and 
other places ; where he appointed prayers to be said for 
the souls of those who had there fallen in battle against 
him. He even undertook a pilgrimage to Rome, where 
he nsided a considerable tim^: besides obtaining from the 
pope some privileges for the English school erected there, 
he engaged all the princes, through whose doininloiia be 
was obliged to pass, to desist from those heavy iippositions 
and tolls which they were accustomed to exa^ from the 
Kiiglish pilgrims. By this spirit of devotion, no than 
hy his equitable* aUd politic administration, he gained, iu 
ffood measure, the affections of his subjects; 

C’anute, the greatest and most powerful monarch of his 
sovereign of Denmark and Norway, as well as oi 
Kiigland, could not fail of meeting with adulation fregn 
courtiers; a tribute which is liberally paid even to the 
incaiu'st and weakest prlnoi^; Some of his flatterers 
hreaking out one day in admiration of his grandeur, ex 
clainu'd that every thing was possible for him *. upon whicii 
fhc monarch, it is said, ordered his chair to be set on the 
sca-shint?, while the tide was rising; and as the waters 
•'Approached, he commanded them to retire, and th obey 
the vQuie of him who was lord of the ocean. He 'feigned 
to sit some time in eiqpectation of their submission ; but 
'vlicn the sea still advanced towards him, and''began to 
him with its billows, he turned to his couftiers, 
‘'Aiul remarked to them, that every creature in the uhiversc 
VoL. I. 
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was ff*pble ami impotent, and that fwwer resided with one 
Iteitijc alone, in whose hands were all the elements of 
nature ; who could say to the ocean. Thus far shall thm 
frOf and no farther; and who could level with his nod the 
most towering piles of human pride and ambition. 

The only memorable petion which Canute performed 
after his return from Rome, was an expedition [1031] 
ai^ainst Malcolm, king of Scotland. During^ the reign of 
Kthelred, a tax of a shilling a hyde had been imposed on 
all t he lands of England. It was commonly called DanegelU 
because the revenue had been employed, either in buying 
peace with the Danes, or in making preparations against 
the inroads of that hostile nation. That monarch had 
required that the same tax should he paid by Cumberland 
which was held by the Scots ; but Malcolm, a warlike 
prince, told him, that as he was always able to repulse the 
Danes by his own power, hir would neither submit to buy 
peace of his enemies, nor pay others for resisting them. 
Ethelred, oi^ended at this reply, which contained a secret 
reproach on his own conduct, undertook an expedition 
against Cumberland ; but though he romnriitted ravages 
uj>oii the countiy, he could ir^ver bring ^alcolm to a tem- 
per more humble or submissive. Canute, after his ac- 
cession, summoned the Setdtisb king to acknowlcdgi: 
himself a vassal for Cumberland to the crown of England; 
hut Malcolm refused compliance, on pretence that he 
ow«id homage to those princes only vtho inherited that 
kingilom by right of blood. , Canute was not of a tem- 
per to liear this insult ; ftnd the king of Scotland soon 
found that the sceptre was in very different hands from 
those of the ^eble and irresolute Ethelred. Upon Canute’s 
appearings on the frontiers wi^b a formidable army, 
Malcolm agreed that bis grand.son and heir, Duncan, 
whomHke put in possession of Cumberland, should make 
4he submissions required, and that the heirs of Scotland 
should always acknowledge themselves vassals to England 
for that province.®® 

Canute passed four years in peace after this enterprise, 
and he died at Shaftsbury;®* leaving three sons, Sweyn, 
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iiarold, ami Hardicanute. Swc'vii, whom he had by his 
<11 marriage with Alfwen, daughter of the earl of Hanip- 
shnc, w:is erowned in Norway: llardic.anute, whom Emma 
had borne him, was in possession of Denmark: Harold, 
who was of the same marriage with Sweyn, was at that 
time 111 England. ^ 

HAROLD HAREFOOT. 1035. 

1'houuii Canute, in his treaty with Richard, duke ok 
Normandy, had stipulated that his children by Emma 
"hould succeed to the crown of England, he had either 
considered himself as released from that engagement by 
t he death of Richard, or esteemed it dangerous to leave 
an unsettled and newly>conquered kingdom in the hands 
of so young a prince as Hardicaiiute : he therefore ap> 
pointed, by his will, Harqjd successor to the crown. 
This prince was besides present to maintain his claim; 
la was favoured by all the Danes ; and he got iitumediately 
possession of his father’s treasures, which might l)e equally 
usi ful, whether he found it necessary to proceed by force 
or intrigue in insuring his succession. On the other hand, 
Hardicanute had^he suffrages of the English, who, on 
account of his being bom among them of queen Emma, 
regarded him as their countiyman ; he was favoured by 
ibe articles of treaty with the duke of Normandy; and 
aliovc all, his party was espoused by earl Godwin, t^e 
most powerful rifleman in the kingdom, especially in 
The province of Wessex, the *.chicf seat of the ancient 
hnglisb. Affairs were likely to terminate in a civil war; 
"bon, by the interposition of the nobility of both parties, 
JT compromise was made ,» and it was agreed tli|,t Harold 
should enjoy, together with London, all the pipovinces 
of the Than^es, while the possession of tln^'^uth 
should remain to Hardicanute ; and till that prin^ should 
^ppear and take possession of his dominions, Emma fixed 

LT residence at Winchester, and established her authority 
over her son’s share of the partition. 

Meanwhile Robert, duke of Normandy, died in a pil- 
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jirriniagf to the Holy T.fanci, and being; succeeded by a son, 
yet a minor, the two English princes, Alfred and Edwai'd, 
who found no longer any countenance or protection in 
that country, gladly embraced the opportunity of paying 
a visit, with a numerous retinue, to their mother Emma, 
who seemed to be placed^iii a state of so much power and 
splendor at Winchester. But the face of affairs soon wore 
a inelancholy aspect. Earl Godwin had been .gained liy 
the arts of Harold, who promised to espouse the daughter 
of that nobleman ; and while the treaty was yet a secret, 
these two tyrants laid a plan for the destruction of the 
English princes. Alfred was invited to London by Harold 
with many professions of friendship; hut when he had 
reached Guildford, he was set upon by Godwin's vassals, ^ 
about six hundred of his train were murdered in the most 
cniel manner, be himself was taken prisoner, his eyes were 
put out« and he was condufsted to the monastery of Ely. 
where died soon aftcr.^‘^ Edward and Emma, apprised 
of the fate which was awaiting them, fled beyond sea, llic 
former into Normandy, the latter into Flandei*s. While 
Harold, triumphing in his bloody policy, took possessi»>t», 
without resistance, of all the dominions assigned to his 
brother, * 

This is the only memorable action performed, during 
a reign of four years, by this prince, who gave so bad 
a specimen of his character, and wht>se bodily accoiii- 
p^shments alone are knowii to us by|.his appellation of 
HareJootj which he acquired from his agility in ruiinins 
and walking. He died on the 14th of April, 103.9; Ihlh* 
regretted or esteemed by his subjects ; and left the sue 

cession open to his brother, Hardicanute. 

• 

HARDICANUTE. 1039. 

Hardicanute, or Canute the Hardy, that is, the robust 
(for he too is chiefly known by his bodily accomplish- 
ments), though, by remaining so long in Denmark, he 
had been deprived of his share in the partition of the 
kingdom, hiid nf>t abandoned his pretensions; and he ha" 
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before Harold's death, to recover by arms, 
Mliat he had lost, either by his own negligence, or by the 
necessity of his affair^. On pretence of paying a visit to 
the queen dowager in Flanders, he had assembled a fleet 
of sixty sail, and was preparing to make a descent on 
England, when intelligence of his brother's death induced 
him to sail immediately to Lontlhni, where he was received 
in triuin})h, and acknowledged king without opposition. 

The first act of Hardicanute's government afforded his 
subjects a bad prognostic of his future conduct. He was 
so enraged at Harold, for depriving him of his share of 
the kingdom, and for the cruel treatment of his brother 
Alfred, that, in an impotent desire of revenge against the 
dead, he ordered his liody to be dug up, and to be thrown 
into the Thames t and when it was found by some fisher- 
men, and buried in London, he ordered it again to be 
dug up, and to be thrown again into the river: but it was 
fished up a second time, afld then interred with great 
secrecy. Godwin, equally servile and insolent, submitted 
tu he his instrument in that unnatural and brutal action. 

That nobleman knew tfiat he was universally believed 
to have been an accomplice in the barbarity exercised 
nn Alfred, and th*t he was on that account obixoxious to 
Hardicanute; and perhaps be hoped, by displaying this 
rage against H<arold*s memoiy, to justify himself from 
having had any participation in his counsels. But prince 
Edward being invited over by the king, immediately on 
his appearance, ^hiferred an accusation against Godv^n 
for the murder of Alfred, and demanded justice for that 
rrinie. Godwin, in order to appease the king, made him 
<^1 magnificent present of a g^ley with a gilt stern, rowed 
hy fourscore men, who viore each of them a gold bracelet 
*^11 his arm, weighing sixteen ounces, and were ^rmed and 
^'fothed ill the mdst sumptuous manner. Hardicanute, 
pleased with the splendour of this spectacle, quickly forgot 
his brother s murder ; and on Godwin’s swearing that he 
innocent of the crime, he allowed him to be acquitted. 

I’hough Hardicanute, before his accession, had been 
^^dled over hy the vows of the English, he soon lost the 
N.3 
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ttirectioirs of the nation by his misconduct; but nothing: 
appeared more grievous to them, than his renewing the 
ini}>ositiuu of Danegelt, and obliging the nation to j>ay 
a great sum of money to the fleet which brought him 
from Denmark. The discontents ran high in many places 
in Worcester the populace rose, and put to death two of 
the collectors. The kiifg, enraged at this opposition, 
swore vengeance against the city, and ordered thret* 
noblemen, Godwin, duke of Wessex, Si ward, duke of 
Northumberland, and Leofric, duke of Mercia, to execute 
his menaces with the utmost rigour. They were obliged 
to set fire to the city, and (Oliver it up to be plundered 
by their soldiers ; but they saved the lives of the inhabi- 
tants, w horn they confined in a small island of the Severn, 
called Bevery, till, by their intercession, they were able 
to appease the king, and obtain the pardon of the suppli- 
cants. 

This violent government \^s of short duration. Hardi 
Canute died in two years after his accession, at the nup- 
tials of a Danish lord, which he had honoured with his 
presence. His usu.'d habits of Intemperance went so well 
known, thfit, notwitlistanding his robust constitution, bis 
sudden death gave as little surprise as if did sorrow to liis 
subjects. 


EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. 1041. 

English, on the death of HlilE^icanute, saw a 
favourable opportunity for. recovering their liberty, and 
for shaking off the Danish yoke, under which they had 
so long laboured. Sweyn, king of Norway, the eldest 
son of Canute, was absent; atid^ the two last kings had 
died without issue, none of that race presented himself, 
nor any whom the Danes could supi>ort as successor to 
the tbronci^ Prince Edward was fortunately at court on 
his brother's demise ; and though the descendants of 
Edmond Ironside were the true heirs of the Saxon family? 
yet their absence in so remote a country as Hungary, 
appeared a sufiicieni reason for their exclusion to a pc^P**^ 
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like* the Enj^'lish, solittio accustomccl to olisiirve a rci|pilar 
ord<*r in tin* succession of their inonarclis. All delays 
inif^ht l>e daiig'erous ; and the present occ'.'ision must 
hastily Im; embraced; wliib' the Danes, without wmeert, 
A\itlioiit a leader, astonished at the present incident, and 
anxious only for their personal safety, durst not oppose 
the united voire of the nation. • 

Rut this concurrence of ri renin stances in favour of 
KdwanI, iiiiu'ht have failed of its effect, had his sueeession 
been opposed by Godwin, whose power, alliances, and 
abilities, i^avehiiii a great influence at all times, especially 
amidst those sudden opportunities which always attended 
a revolution of government, and which, either seized or 
neglected, commonly prove decisive. There were oppositt> 
reasons which divided men's hopes and fears with regard 
to Godwin's conduct. Oti the one hand, the credit of 
that nohlcinaii lay chiefly in Wessex, which was almost 
entirely inhabited by Englislt: it was therefore presumed, 
that he would second the wishes of that peuple in re- 
storing the Saxon line, and in humbling the Danes,. fi*oin 
whom he, as well as they, had reason to dread, as they 
had already felt, the most grievous oppressions. On the 
other hand, thcrf| subsisted a dc’clared animosity between 
Kdward and Godwin, on account of Alfred’s murder, of 
which the latter had publicly been accused by the prince, 
and which he might btdieve so deep an offence as could 
never, on account of any subsequent merits, bn sincerely 
pardoned. But'^h^ir coninioti friends here interpm^d; 
and representing the necessity of their good correspon- 
dence, obliged them to lay aside all jealousy and rancour, 
and concur in restoring liberty to their native country. 
Godwin only stipulated Jhat Edward, as a pledge of his 
**inccrc reconciliation, should promise to nfarry his 
daughter Kditha; and having fortified himself by this 
alliance, he summoned a general council ^t GilHhgharin, 
and prepared every lueastire for securing tlic sucwissiou 
to Edward. Tht^ English wc*re unanimous and zeahms 
'W their resolutions ; the Danes were divided and dis- 
^piritod; any small op^iositioii wiut.ii^ap}»eared in this as- 
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seiiihly was brow-beaten and suppressed; and Edward was 
crowned king, with eveiy demonstration of duty and 
affection. 

The triumph of the English, upon this signal and de- 
cisive advantage, was at first attended with some insult 
and violence against the Danes; but the king, by the 
mildness of his character/' soon reconciled the latter to 
his administration, and the distinction between the two 
nations gradually disappeared. The Danes were inter- 
spersed with the English in most of the provinces; they 
spoke nearly the same language, they differed little in 
their manners and laws ; domestic dissensions in Denmark 
prevented, for some years, any powerful invasion from 
Iheiice, which might awaken past animosities; and as thr 
Norman conquest, which ensued soon after, reduced both 
nations to equal subjection, there is no farther mention 
in history of any difference between them. The joy, 
however, of their present deliverance made such impres- 
sion on the minds of the English, that they instituted 
an annual festival for celebrating that great event; and 
it was observed in some countries even to the time of 
Spellman.^ 

The popularity which Edward enjoyec^ on his accession, 
was not destroyed by the first act of his administration, 
his resuming all the grants of his immediate predecessors; 
an attempt which is commonly attended with the most 
dangerous consequences. The poverty uC .the crown con- 
vin^d the nation that this act of vicdlij^e was become 
alisolutely riecessaiy ; and a^s the loss fell chiefly on the 
Danes, who had obtained large grants from the late 
kings, their countxymen, on account of their services in 
subduing the kingdom, the Eng^sh were rather pleased 
to see them reduced to their primitive poverty. The 
king’s severity also towards his mother, the queen- 
dowager, though^ exposed to some more censure, 
not with very gemfriil disapprobation. He had hitherto 
lived on indifferent terms with that prince&s; he accused 
lierm neglecting him and his brother during their adverse 
fortuitei*'* he remarkc^^^ that as superior qualities 
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of C'aimte, and his better treatment of her, bad made 
licr pritir<‘ly iiidilferent to the menioxy of Ethelred, she 
also the preference to her children of the &eet)nd bed, 
uiul always regarded Hardicanute as her favourite. The 
^arue reasons had probably made her unpopular in Eng- 
land ; and though her benefactiot|s to the monks obtained 
h(*r the favour of that order, the nation was not, in 
^I'lieral, dis])leased to see her stripped by Edward of iin- 
nu:nse treasures which she had amassed. He confined ^ 
her, during the remainder of her life, in a monastery at 
Winchester; but carried his rigour agpjnst her no farther. 
The stories oi his accusing her of a participation in her 
son Alfred's murder, and of a criminal correspondence 
with the bishop of Winchester, and also of her justifying 
herself by treading barefoot, without receiving any hurt, 
<i\er nine burning plough-shares, were the inventions of 
the monkish historians, and wiere propagated and believed 
from tlie silly wonder of posterity.®^ 

The English flattered themselves that, by the accession 
of l^lward, they were delivered for ever from the domi- 
nion of foreigners ; but tlu‘y soon found that this evil was 
not yet entirely removed. The king hiid been educated 
in Normandy; ana had contracted many intimacies with 
the natives of that country, as well as an affection for 
their inaimers.®® The court of England was soon filled 
"ith Normans, being distinguished both by the 

favour of Etlw aij4tt <uid by a degree of "Cultivation su- 
perior to that which was attmned by the English in those 
ages, soon rendered their lanpiage, customs, and laws, 
fashionable in the kingdom. I'hc study of the French 
longue became general among the people. The courtiers 
alFected to imitate that faation in their dress, ^uipage, 
oiiteitaiiiinents: Even the lawyers employed a foreign 
language in their deeds and pajnirs but above all, the 
Jjhurch felt the influence and dominion of‘*those strangers ; 
^If and William, two Normans, who had formerly been 
king’s chaplains, were created bishops of Dorche^er 
®JhI London. Robert,* a Norman also, was promoted to 
f ie see ttf.42auiterbun?5®® and ci^oyed the liighest 
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favour of his master, of which his abilities rendered him 
not unworthy. And thw^h the kind's prudence, or ,his 
want of authority, made him confer almost all the civil 
and military employments on the natives, the ecclesiastical 
prefem^rits fell often to the share of the Normans ; and 
as the latter possessed ^Edward's coniideuce, they had 
secretly a great influence on public affairs, and excited 
the Jealousy of the English, particularly of Earl Godwin.^^ 
This powerful nobleman, besides being duke or earl of 
Wessex, had the counties of Kent and Sussex annexed 
to his govemment. His eldest son, Sweyn, possessed the 
same authdi^ in the counties of Oxford, Ik^rks, Glouces- 
ter, and Hereford : and Harold, his second son, was duke 
of East-Anglia, and at the same time governor of Essex. 
The great authority of this family was supported hy im^ 
mense possmtsiofis and powerful alliances; and the abilities, 
as well as ambition, of G^lwin himself contributed to 
render it still more dangerous. A prince of greater 
capacity and vigour than Edward w'ould have found it 
difficult to support the dignity of the crown under such 
circumstances; and as (he haughty temper of Godwin 
made him often forget the respect due to his prince, 
Edward's animosity agaiiust him was grSuiidcd on personal 
as well as political considerations, on recent as well as 
more ancient ii\luries. The king, in pursuance of his 
engagements, had indeed married Editha, the daughter 
o^Godwin;^^ hut this alliance becam^a fresh source of 
enmity between them. Edward’s hatred of the father 
was transferred to that princess; and Edithil, though 
possessed of many amiable accoiiiplishmunts^ could never 
acquire tbe conHdexice.?f^d alfection of her husband. It 
is even pretended th^/ during Hhe whole course of her 
life, he abstained from all commerce of love with her; 
and such was the absurd admiration paid to an inviolable 
chastity during those ages [104lj], that his conduct in 
particular 'is ^highly celebrated by the monkish hiS' 
tll^aiis, am| greatly contributed to his acquiring the title 
saint and confessor.'*!# 

most populai^^ijflMLence on ^ which Godwin could 
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•around Ids disafToction to llu; kiii^arid his administration, 
was to complain of the influence of the Normans in ttie 
icovernment ; aiid a declared opposition had thence arisen 
between him and these favourites. It was not long before 
this animosity broke into action. Eustcice, count of 
Bologne, having paid a visit ^o the king, passed by 
Dover in his return : one of his train being refused 
entrance to a lodging which had been assigned him, 
attempted to make his way by force, and in the contest 
he wounded the master of the house. The Iphabitants 
revenged this insult by the death of the ttrsmger; the 
count and his train took arms, and mvl^rcd the 
wounded townsman; a tumult ensued; near twenty 
|H‘rsons were killed on each side; and Eustace, being 
overpowered by ruimbers, was obliged to save his life by 
flight from the fui^ of the populace. He, hurried imme- 
diately to court, and complained of the usage he had roc^ 
with: the king entered isealously into the quarrel, and 
was highly displeased that a stranger of such distinction, 
whom he had invited over to his court, should, without 
any just cause, as he believed, have felt So sensibly the 
insolence and animosity of his people. He gave orders to 
Godwin, in whose* government Dover lay, to repair im- 
mediately to the place, and to punish the inhabitants for 
the crime : but Godwin, who desired rather to encourage 
than repress the popular discontents against foreigners, 
refused obedience^ and endeavoured to throw the^whq^e 
blame of the riot on the count of Bologne, and his reti- 
nue .3® Edward, touched in so^ sensible a point, saw the 
necessity of exerting the royal authority ; and he threat- 
ened Godwin, if ""he persisted in ^^disobedience, to make 
him feel the utmost effeefis of his resentment. 

The earl, perceiving a rupture to be unavoidable, and 
pleased to embark in a cause where it was likely he should 
he supported by his countrymen, made preparations for his 
own defence, or rather for an attack oirEldt|fari]. Under 
pretence of repressing some disorders on the'M^leM frontier, 
he secretly assc^mhlod a great anti^, and was a^roaohiii|; 
^he, king, who resided, without. military force, 
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without suspicion, at Glouccster.^^ Edward appli^ for 
protection to Siwardy duke of Northumberland, and 
Leofric, duke of Mercia, two powerful noblemen, whose 
jealousy of Godwin’s greatness, as well as their duty to 
the crown, engaged them to defend the king in this ex- 
tremity* They hastened to him with such of their follow- 
ers as they could assemble on a sudden ; and finding the 
daQgcr much greater than they had at first apprehended, 
they issued orders for mustering all the forces within 
their respective governments, and for marching them 
without deli^ to the defence of the king’s person and 
authority, ^ward, meanwhile, endeavoured to gain time 
by negociation; while Godwin, who thought the king 
entirely in his power, and who was willing to save ap- 
pearances, fell into the snare; and not sensible that he ' 
.ought to nh farther reserve after he had proceeded 
so far, the favourable opportunity of rendering 

himself master of the government. 

The English, though they had no high idea of Edward's 
rigour and capacity, bore him great affection on account 
of bis humanity, justice, and piety, as well as the long 
race of their native kings from whom he was descended ; 
and they hastened from all quarters 1<o defend him from 
the present danger. His army was now so considerable, 
that he ventured to take the field; and marching to 
London, he summoned a great eouncil to judge of the 
rebellion of Godwin and bis sons. These noblemen pre- 
tlmdid at first that they were willing ft stand their trial ; 
but having in vain endeavoured to make their adherents 
persist in rebellion, they offered to ^ come to London, 
provided they might receive hostages for safety: this 
proposal being rejectee^ they vhere oblig^ ^ disband the 
remains of their fdrees, and have recourse to flight. 
Baldwin, earl of Flanders, gave protection to Godwin 
and his three sons, Gurth, Sweyn, and Tosti ; the latter 
whom had married the daughter of that prince ; H^^old 
tnd Leofwin,two other of his sons, took shelter in Ireland, 
estates of the father and sons were confiscated : their 
were others : queen Edltha was 
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fined in a monastery at Wareweii and the g^rcatiiess of 
1 iiis family, onee so formidable, seemed now to be totally 
siiflplanted and overthrown. 

But Godwin had fixed his authority on too firm a basis, 
and he was too strongly supported by alliances, both 
foreign and domestic, not to occasion farther disturbances, 
and make new efforts for his re-establishment. The earl 
of Flanders [1053] permitted him to purchase and hire 
ships within his harbours; and Godwin, having maimed 
them with bis followers, and with free-booters of all 
nations, put to sea, and attempted to makifei a descent at 
Sandwich. The Mng, informed of his preparations, had 
equipped a considerable fleet, much superior to that of 
the enemy ; and the earl hastily, before their appearance, 
made his retreat into the Flemish harbours.®"* The English 
court, allured by the present security, ,an4^^4^itute of al! 
vigorous counsels, allowed thm seamen to dil^nd, and the 
fleet to go to decay while Godwin, expecting this event, 
kept his men in readiness for action. He put to sea im- 
mediately, and sailed to the Isle of Wiglit, where he was 
joined hy Harold, with a squadron which that nobleman 
had collected in Inland. Ho was now master of the sea ; 
and entering every harbour in the southern coast, he seized 
all the ships,^® and summoned his followers in those coun- 
ties, which had so loiij^ bc^n subject to his government, to 
assist him in procuring justice to himself, his family, and 
his country, agaii^t the tyranny of foreigners. Reu^oroed 
ky great numbers from ail quarters, he entered the 
Thames; and appearing before London, threw every thing 
into confusion. The king alone seemed resolute to defend 
himself to the last extremity; but the interposition of the 
English nobility, many of whom favoured Godwin’s pre- 
tensions, made Edward hearken to terms of accom- 
modation ; and the feigned humility of the earl, who dis- 
claimed all intentions of offering violence tp his saverei|p^, 
and desired only to justify himself by a fair jaid open trial, 
paved the way for his more easy admission. was stipu- 
lated, that he should give hostamj^ his gooiKl!ieh|d|fi^i ^ 
and that tb!?i pnmate and ali^lfeiBreigners^slw^r bt " 
VoL. 1. u 
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banished: by this treaty, tin* proM-nt «lau«'er a civil war 
was obviated, but the authority of the crown was consi- 
derably impaired, or rather entirely annihilated. Edward, 
sensible that he had not power suflieient to secure Godwin's 
hostages in Knj^land, sent them over to his kinsman, the 
young duke of Normandy. 

Godwin's death, which happened soon after, while he 
w'as sitting at table with the king, prevented him from 
farther establishing the authority which he had acquirt'd, 
and from reducing Edward to still greater subjection. 
[See note E, at the end of this He was succeeded 

in the government of Wessex, Sussex,* Kent, and E.sscx, 
and in the office of steward of the household, a place of 
great power, by his son Harold, who was a<-tiiated by an 
ambition equal to that of his father, and was superior 
to him in address, in insinuation, and in virtu**. By 
a modest and gentle demeayor, he acquiriid the good-will 
of Edward; at least softened that hatr***! which the prince 
had so long borne his family;®^ and gaining sivvrv day 
new partisans by his bounty and affability, he proceeded 
in a more silent, and therefore a more dangerous manner, 
to the increase of his authority. The king, who had not 
sufficient vigour directly to opjiose his^pn)gress, knew of 
no other expedient than that hazardous one, of raising 
Itim a rival in the family of Leofric, duke of Mercia, 
whose son Algar was invested with the g*)vc?rnment cf 
E^st-Anglia, which, before the banishn^nt of Harold, had 
belonged to the latter nobleman. But this policy, of 
balancing opposite parties, required a more steady hand 
to manage it than that of Edward, and naturally produced 
faction, and even civil broils, among nobles of such mighty 
and independent authority. Alg£r was soon after expelled 
nis government by the intrigues and power of Harold; 
but being protected by Griffith, prince of Wales, who 
had married his daughter, as well as by the power of 
his father Leofric,* he obliged Harold to submit to ari 
acc.'Giiiinodation, and was reinstated in the government 
,of East-Aqglia. This peace was not of long duration : 
IJandd, taking advantage of Leofric's death, which bap- 
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soon after, exi)eHecl Al^ar anew, ami banished 
iiiin (he kingdom: and though that nobleman made a 
flesh irruption into East-Anglia with an army of Nor- 
wegians, and over-ran the countn". Ins death soon freed 
Harold from the pretensions of so dangerous a rival. 
Edward, the eldest son of Algar^^ was indeed advanced to 
th< go\ernment of IMercia; but the balance, which the 
king desired to establish between tbost* potent families, 
was wholly lost, and the intluenee of Harold greatly 
pn*ponderated. 

'i’iie dcaili of Siw.ard, duke of Northumbefland [105.1], 
in.nle the way ptiU more ojien to the ambition of that 
nolileman. Siward, besides his other mc‘rits, had acquired 
lionour to England, by bis snecessfiil eondnet in the only 
Inreign enterprise* undertaken during the reign of Edward. 
Dum’iin, king of Seotlaiid, w'Jis a prince erf a gentle dis- 
poMtion, but possessed not t^ie genius requisite for go- 
verning a <'ouiitiy so turbulent, and so much infested by 
the intrigjies and animosities of the great. ^facbeth, 
a powerful iiohlenian, and nearly allied to the crown, not 
content with curbing the kings authority, carried still 
Wther his pestilent ambitioq; he put his sovei^ign to 
death ; chased Malbolm Keiimore, his son and heir, into 
England ; and usurpeil the crow^n. Siward, whose daughter 
was married to Duncan, embraced, by Edward's orders, 
the protection of this distressed family: he marched an 
:^riny into Seotlaiid; and having defeated and kill^ 
Macbeth in battle, be restored Malcolm to the throne of 
his iinccstor#.^® This service, added to his former connec- 
tions with the royal family of Scotland, brought a great 
accession to the authority of Siward in the north*; but as 
he had lost his eldest, sort, Osberrie, Jn the action with 
MaclM,‘th, it pro%'ed in the issue fatal to his family. Hi& 
second son, \Valtheof, appeared, on his fatlier's death, 
too young to he entrusted with the government of Nor- 
thumberland ; and Harold's inHiience obtained that duke- 
•hnn for hi.s own brother Tosti. 

riiere are two circumstances related of Siwai'd, whicii 
discover his high sense of hoiiour«,iyi^ his martial disjiKiish 
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tioii. When intelligence was brought him of his sun 
Osberne*s deaths he was inconsolable ; till he heard that 
t!ic ^\ound was received in the breast, and that he had 
behaved with great gallantry in £he action. When he 
found his own death approaching, he ordered his servants 
to clothe him in a complete suit of armour ; and sitting 
erect on the couch, with a spear in his hand, declared that 
in that posture, the only one worthy of a warrior, he 
would patiently await the fatal moment. 

The king, now worn out with cares and infirmities, felt 
himself far advanced in the decline of life ; and having no 
issue himself, began to think of aj^pointing a successor to 
the kingdom. He sent a deputation to Hungary, to invite 
over his nephew, Edward, son of his elder brother, and the 
only remaining heir of the Saxon line. That prince, whose 
succession to the crown would have been easy and un- 
disputed, came to England jwith his children, l^lgar, sur- 
named Atheling, Margaret and Christina; but his death, 
which happened a few days after his arrival, jLhrew the 
king into new difficulties. He saw, that the great power 
and ambition of Harold had tempted him to think of 
obtaining possession of th<^ throne on the first vacancy, 
and that Edgar, on account of his youtL and inexperience, 
was very unfit to oppose the pretensions of so popular and 
enterprising a rival. The animosity which he had long 
borne to earl Godwin, made him averse to the succession 
oLhis son ; and he could not, without extreme reluctance, 
think of an increase of grandeur to a family which had 
risen on the ruins of royal authority, and which, by the 
murder of Alfred, his brother, bad contributed so much t(» 
the weakening of the Saxon line. In this uncertainty he 
secretly cast Ids eye towards his kinsman, William Duke 
of Normandy, as the only person whose power, and re- 
putation, and capacity, could support any destination 
which he might make in his favour, to the exclusion of 
l^arold and his family 

^^his famous prince wa» natural son of Robert 4uke of 
Normandy, by Harlotta, dwghterof a tanner in Falaise, 
and was very early established in that grandeur from which 
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his hirlii srrmcd to have set him at so ^reat a distance. 
While he was but nine years of ag’e, his lather had resolvetl 
to n?Hl<*rt:ike a pili^rimage to tlenisaleiii ; a fashionable act 
of di‘xolion, w hich bad taken place of the piU’rimaffcs to 
KoiiU‘, and which, as it was attended with more difficulty 
.111(1 danjjer, and carried those j-eligious adventurers to 
the first sources of Christianity, appeared to them more 
iiHM itorious. Deforc his departure, he assembled the 
states of the dutehy; .and informinj^ them of his design, 
he engaged them to swear allegiance to his natural son, 
William, whom, as he had no legitimate issue, he intended, 
111 case he should dit* in the pilgrimage, to leave successor 
to liis dominions.^ ^ As he was a pnident prince, he could 
not hut fon*see the great inconvenieiicies which must 
attend this journey, and this settleintnt of his succession; 
arising from the perpetual turliulency of the great, the 
claims of <»ther l)raiiclH‘s of J.he ducal family, and the 
povx'r of the French monarch: but .allth<*sc considerations' 
were surmounted by the prevailing zeal for pilgrimages 
and probably the more important they were, the more 
would Rolicrt exult in .Stierifieing tht‘m to what he imagined 
In be his religious duty. • 

This prince, as fit* had apjirehended, died in his pil- 
grimage ; and the minority of his son was attended with 
all those disorders which were almost unavoidable in that 
Th<* licentious nobles, freed from the awe of 
sovereign authority, broke out into personal aiiimositi|^ 
against each other, and made the whole country a scene 
‘>1 War and devastation.'*^ Roger, count of Toni, and Alain, 
count of Britaimy, advanced claims to the dominion of the 
strite; and Henry I. king of France, thought the oppor- 
tunity favourable for redtaeing the power of a vassal, 
^'bo had originally accjiiired his settlement in so violent 
and invidious a nianner, and who had long appeared for- 
•uidahJe to his sovereign,**^ The regeney established by 
Rt>h(irt encountered great difficulties in suiiportiiig the 
^“vernment under this coinplic^ioii of dangers ; and the 
yoiinir prince, when Ih* canu* to maturity, found himself 
•'duced to a very low condition.' ftat the gre.'it qualities,^ 
O .‘5 
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which he Siion displayed in the held and in the cabinet, 
^a\e encLiLirageuient tu his friends^ and .struck a terror 
into his eneuiics. Ho o])poscd him^eU' on all sides against 
his rebelKous subjects, and against foreign invaders ; and 
by his valour and conduct prevailed in evci^ action. He 
obliged the French king to ipbmt him peace on reasonable 
terms ; he. expelled all pretenders to the sovereignty ; and 
he reduced his turbulent barons to pay submission tu his 
authority, and to suspend their mutual animosities. The 
natural severity of his temper appeared in a rigorous ad- 
ministration of justice ; and having found the happy effects 
of this plan of government, without which the laws in those 
ages became totally impotent, he regarded it as a fixed 
maxim, that an inflexible conduct was the first duty of 
a sovereign. 

The tranquillity which he had established in his doiiii' 
nions, had given William Jcisure to pay a visit to the 
king of England during the time of Godwin's banishment; 
and be was received in a manner suitable to the great re- 
tnitatiun which he had acquired, to the' relation by which 
lie was Connected with Fldward, and to the obligations 
which that prince owed to, bis family On the return 
of Godwin, and the expulsiotl of tbc Norman favourites, 
Robert, archbishop of Canterbury, had, before his depar- 
ture, persuaded Edward to tliiiik of adopting William as bis 
successor; a counsel which was favoured by the king's 
aversion to Godwin, his prepossessions for the Normans 
ami bis esteem of the duke, prelate, therefore, 

received a commission to infortn William of the king’s 
intentions in his favour; and he was the first {>efsun that 
opened the mind of the piiuce to entertain those aiij- 
bitious hoj)es.'*® But Edward, h resolute and feeble in his 
purpose, finding that the English would more easily ac- 
quiesce in the restoration of the Saxon line, had, in the 
mean lime, invited his brother's descendants from Hun- 
gary, with a view of having them recognised heirs^to the 
crown. The death of lji| nephew, and the iiieJtjpri*?**/’*' 
and unpromising qualities of young Edgar, 
re.^ume his former in]tentit>ns in favour of the dilke et 
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Normaiidv ; though his aversion to hazardous enterprises 
iMigiigecI him to postpone the execution, and even to keep 
his purpose secret tn)m all his ministers. 

llarold, meanwhile, proceeded, after a more open 
itiaiiner, in increasing his popularity, in establishing his 
])(iwer, and in preparing the wag for his advancement on 
th(‘ first vacancy ; an event which, from the age and infir- 
mities of the king, api^earcd not veiy distant. But there 
was still an obstacle^, which it was requisite for him pre- 
\ iously to overcome. Earl Godwin, when restored to his 
jKiWTr and fortune, had given hostages for his good be- 
liaviour; and among the rest, one son and one grandson, 
wliom Edward, for greater security, as luas been related* 
had consigned to the custody of the duke of Normandy. 
Harold, tliough not aware of the duke*s being his compe- 
fitor, w:is uneasy that such near relations should be de- 
tained prisoners in a forcignaeountry ; and he was af *aid 
lest William sliould, in favour, of Edgar, retain these 
pledges as a cheek on the ambition of any other pretender, 
lie rt‘presented, therefore, to the king, his unfeigned sub- 
mission to royal authority, his steady duty- to bis prince, 
and the little necessity thero was, adter such a uniform 
trial of his obedience, to detain any longer those hostages 
who had been required on the first composing of civil 
discords. By these topics, enforced by his great power, 
he extorted the king’s consent to release them; and in 
order to effect l%s purpose, he immediately proceeded, 
with a numerous retiA^> on his journey to Normandy. 
A tempest drove him on the territory of Guy count of 
l*onthieu, whp, being informed of his quality, imme- 
iliately detained him prisoner, and demanded an exor- 
bitant sum for his ransonf. Harold found means to convey 
intelligence of his sitifiition to the duke of Normandy ; 
and represented, that while he was proceeding to his 
f*ourt, in execution of a commission from the king of 
England, he had met with this harsh treatment from the 
'*>*?rceieiary disposition of the count of Ponthieu. 

WlQiani wiis iuiiiicdiately seiihihle of the importance of 
Hic incident. He foresaw, thatifln»<iould once gain Harold, 
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either by favours or menaces, his way to the throne of 
England would be open, and Edward would meet with 
no farther obstacle in exeeutinft the favourable intentions 
which he had entertained in his behalf. He sent, therefore, 
a messenger to Guy, in order to demand the liberty of his 
prisoner; and that nobleyian, not daring to refuse so great 
a prince, put Harold into the hands of the Norman, who 
eonduettid him to Roiien. William received him with 
€*very demonstration of respect and friendship; and after 
showing himsedf disposed to comply with his desire, in 
delivering up the hostages, he took an bpjiortiinity of 
disclosing to him the great secret, of his pretensions to 
the crown of England, and of the will which Edvvnrcl 
intended to make in his favour* He desired the assistance 
of Harold in perfecting that design ; he mad<! professions 
of the utmost gratitinle in return for so great an obliga- 
tion ; he promised that th«^ present grandeur of Harold's 
lamily, which supported itself with difficulty under the 
jealousy and hatred of Edward, should receive new iruTcasc 
from a successor, who would be so greatly beholden to him 
for his advancement. Harold was surprised at this d(‘(da- 
ratioii of the duke; but li#^ing sensible that he should 
never recover his own liberty, muclf less tliat of bis 
breather and nephew, if he refused the demand, he feigned 
a compliance with William, renounced all hopes of the 
crown for himself, and professed his sincere intention of 
fii|nporting the will of Edward, and seepnding the preten- 
sions of the duke of Normandy. William, to bind him 
faster to his interests, 1>esides offering bto one of Ids 
daughters in marriage, required him to take an oath 
that he would fulfil his promises ; and in order to render 
the oath more obligatory, he etnployed an artifice well- 
suited to the ignorance and superstition of the age. He 
secretly conveyed under the altar, on which Harold agreed 
to swear, the reliques of some of the most reverend mar- 
tyrs; and when Harold had taken the oath, be shewed 
him the reliques, and admonished him to obsenie rtli- 
gioi^y an engagement wbieli bad been ratified bV 

a sanclion.^^ 'flic English nobleman wa? 
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astonished ; but dissembling bis concern, he renewed the 
siinic professions, and was dismissed with all the marks 
of nmtual confidence by the duke of Normandy. 

When Harold found himself at liberty, his ambition 
suggested casuistry sufficient to justify to him the violation 
of an oath, which had been extorted from him by fear, and 
which, if fulfilled, might be atteftded with the subjection 
of his native country to a foreign power. He continued 
still to practise every art of popularity; to increase the 
iiLiiiiber of his partisans; to reconcile the minds of the 
English to the idea of his succession; to revive their 
hatred of the Normans; and, by an ostentation of ht» 
power and iiifincncc, to deter the timorous Edwanl from 
cxc'ciiting his intended destination in favour of William. 

* Fortune, about this time, threw two incidents in his way, 
by which he was enabled to acquire general favour, and to 
iiitMvasc the (‘baracter which he had already attained, of 
viitue and abilities. ^ 

The Welsh, though a less formidable enemy than the 
Danes, had long been accustomed to infest the .western 
borders ; and after committing spoil on the low countries, 
they usually made a hasty retreat into their mountains, 
where they were sbeltcred from the pursuit of their ene- 
mies, and were ready to seize the first favourable oppdr- 
luiiily of renewing their depredations. ' Griffith, the 
’eigiiing prince, had greatly disttngiiished himself in 
those incursions; and bis name had become so terrible to 
tiio English, that* Harold found be could do iiothii% 
more accepts^l^ |to the public, and more honourable for 
himself, than tlis suppressing of so dangerous an enemy. 
He formed the plan of an expedition against Wales ; and 
Itaving prepared some light-armed foot to pursue the 
natives into their fastnesses, some cavalry to scour the 
npen country, and a sejuadron of ships to attack the sea- 
t^oast, he employed at once all these forces against the 
Welsh, prosecuted his advantages with vigour, made no 
tiitcrmission in his assaults, and at last reduced the 
‘ nemyto such distress, that, in order to prevent their 
total destruction, they made a sacrifice of their prtiiee« 
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whose lieacl they cut oil', and sent to Harold ; and tluy 
were content to receive sis their sovereigns, two VVelsli 
noblemen appointed by Edward to rule over them. The 
other incident was no less honourable to Harold. 

Tosti, brother of this nobleman, who had been moated 
duke of Nortliumherland, being «»f a violent tyrannical 
temper, had acted with^uch cruelly and injustice, that 
the inhabitants rose in rebellion, sind chased him fnun his 
government. Morcar and Edwin, two brothers, who pos- 
sessed great power in those parts, and who were grandsons 
of tl^e great duke Leofric, concurred in the insurrection; 
and the former, being elected duke, advancful with an 
army to opiK)se Harold, who was commissioned hy Ihe 
king to reduce and chastise the Nurthunibrians. iiefure 
the ariiiies came to action, Morcar, well acquainted with 
the generous disposition of the English commander, en- 
deavoured to justify his own conduct. He represented 
to Harold, that Tosti had behaved in a manner unworthy 
of the station to which he was advanced, and no one, 
not even a brother, could support such tyranny, without 
participating, in some dc-gree, of tin? infamy attendin» 
it ; that the Northumbrians, accustomed to a lcg;d admi- 
nistration, and regarding it as thcii^» birth-right, were 
willing to submit to the king, hut required a governor 
who would pa^ regard to their rights and privileges ; that 
they had been taught hy their ancestors, that death was 
preferable to servitude, and had taken the held, deter- 
n^ned to perish, rather than suffer sf renewal of those 
indignities to which they had so long been exposed; 
and they trusted that Harold, on reflection, would not 
defend in another that violent conduct, from which he 
himself, in his own government, had always kept at so 
great a distance. This vigorous remonstrance was accom- 
panied with such a detail of facts, so well suppoited# that 
Harold found it prudent to abandon his brother's cause; 
and returning to Edward, he persuaded him to pardon the 
Northumbrians, and to confirm Morcar in the goi'ernroent. 
He everi married the sister of tliat nobleman and by 
his interest, procured Edwin, the younger brother* to be 
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♦ U-cti'd into the gciverameiit ol* Mercia. 'roHti iti a raj:;e 
di'paricd the king^duiii, and took bludtcr in Flanders with 
tarl Baldwin, his father-in-law. 

By Ibis marriage Harold broke all measures with the 
duke of Normandy; and William clearly perceived that 
he coiibl no lon«;er rely on the ojjths and pn>mi.ses w'hic*h 
he had extorted from him. But the English nobleman 
was now in su(*h a situation, that he deemed it no longer 
neetssaiy to dissemble. He had, in his conduct towards 
the Northumbrians, given such a specimen of his inode- 
riitioii as had gained him the affeetions of his countrymen. 
He saw tliat almost all England was engaged in his in- 
terests; while he himself jwissessed the government of 
Uessex, IMorear that of Northumberland, and Edwin that 
^ of Mereia. He now openly aspired to the succession ; and 
insisted, that sinee it was necessary, by the confession 
of all, to set aside the royal family, on account of the 
iinbecility of Edgar, the sole surviving heir, there was no 
one so capable of filling the throne as a nobleman of great 
powei, of mature age, of long expcTience, of approved 
rourage and abilities, who, being a native of the kingdom, 
woidd t'lfectually secure it against the dominion and 
tyranny of foreigners. F2dward, broken with age and in- 
firmities, saw the difficulties too great for him to en- 
<’ounter; and though his inveterate prepossession.s kept 
liini from seconding the pretensions of Harold, he took 
bur feeble and irre^lute steps for securing the succession 
to the duke of Normandy. [5ee note F, at the end- of this 
While he continued in this uncertainty, he was 
surprised by sickness, which brought him to his grave, 
on the fifth of Januaiy 106*6, in the sixty-fifth year of his 
and twenty-fifth of hit reign. 

This prince, to whom the monks gave the title of saint 
and confessor, was the last of the Saxon line that ruled in 
England. Though his reign was peaceable and fortunate, 
be owed his prosperity less to his own abilities than to 
the eoi\)unctures of the times. 7'he Danes, employed in 
ntber enterprises, attempted not those incursions which 
been so troublesome to all his predecessors, and fatal 
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to some of tbenir The facility of his diftposilion made 
him acquiesce under the g^overymcnt of Godwin and his 
son Harold ; and the abilities, as well as the power, of 
these noblemen enabled them, while they were entriisfcd 
with authority, to preserve domestic peace and tranquil- 
lity. The most commqndahle circumstance of Edward's 
^vemment, was his attention to the administration of 
justice, and his compiling, for that purpose, a body of 
laws, which he collected from the laws of Ethclbert, Ina, 
and Alfred. This- compilatiofi, thoug^h now lost (for the 
,Jaws that pass under Edward's name were composed after- 
wards'),^® was long the object of affection to the English 
nation. 

Edward the Confessor was the first that touched for^ 
the king^s evil : the opinion of his sanctity procured belief 
tq this cure among the people : his successors regarded it 
^ a part of their state aiicA grandeur to uphold the same 
opinion. It has been continued down to our time ; and 
the practice was first dropped by the pv^sent royal family > 
who observed, that it could no longer give amazement 
even to the populace, and was attended with ridicule in 
the eyes of all men of understanding.^ 

HAROLD. 1066. 

Harold had so well prepared matters before the death 

Edward, that he immediately stepped into the vacant 
throne ; and bis accession was attended with as little op' 
position and disturbance, as if he had succeeded by the 
most undoubted hereditary title. The citizens of London 
were his zealous partisans; the bishops and'^rgy bad 
adopted his cause ; and all {he powerful nobility, con- 
nected with him 1^ alliance or friendship, willingly 
seconded his pretensions. The title of £dj|&r Atheling 
was scarcely mentioned ; much less the claim of the duke 
of Normandy; and Harold, assembling his partisans, 
received the crown from their hands, without wajting 
for the free deliberation of the states, or regularly sub- 
mitting the question to their determination.**^ If any wcr<i 
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averse to this measurc, they were obliged to conceal their 
sentiments ; and the new prince, taking a general silence 
for consent, and founding his title on the supposed suf- 
frages of the people, which appeared unanimous, was, 
nil the day immediately succeeding Edward’s deaths 
crowned and anointed king, by Aldred archbishop of 
Vork. The whole nation seemetiL joyfully to acquiesce in 
his elevation. 

The first symptoms of d;inger which the king discovered 
came from abroad, and frQm his own brother Tosti, who 
had submitted to a voluntary banishment in Flanders. 
Enraged at the successful ambition of Harold, to whfcH^ 
he himself had fallen a victim^ he filled the court of 
Raldwiii with complaints of the ii\iustice which he had 
sufiered : be engaged the interest of that family against 
his brother: he endeavoured to form intrigues withsoi^ 
of the discontented nobles in England t he sent hii 
sarios to Norway, in order to rouse to arms 
hooters of that i^cingdom, and to excite their hopes oft' 
reaping advantage from the unsettled state. of affairs on 
the usurpation of the new king: and that he might 
render the combination mqre formidable,' be made a 
journey to Norm<Ady ; in expectation that the duke, who 
bad married Matilda, another daughter of Baldwin^ 
would, in revenge of his own wrongs, as well as those of 
Tosti, second, by his counsels and forces, the projected 
invasion of England.^* 

The duke of l9ormandy> when be first received inAi- 
ligcnce of Harold's intrigues and accession, had been 
moved to the highest pitch of indignation ; but that he . 
might give the letter colour to his pretensions, he sent 
an embassy to England, ^upbraiding that prince with his 
breach of faith, and summoning him to resign imme- 
diately possession of the kingdom. Harold replied to the 
Norman ambassadors, that the oath, with which he was 
reproached, had been extorted by the well grounded 
fear of violence, and could never, for that reason, be re- 
garded as obligatory : that he had had no commission, 
either from the late king or the states of England, who 

VOL. I. P 
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iilone could dispose of the crown, to make any tender of 
tlie succession to the duke of Noniiaiidy; and if he, 
a private person, had assumed so much authority, and 
had even voluntarily sworn to support the duke’s pre- 
tensions, the oath was unlawful, and it wad Ins duty to 
seize the first opportunity^ of breaking it : that he had 
obtained the crown by the unanimous suffrages of the 
people i and should prove himself totally unworthy of their 
favour, did he not strenuously maintain those national 
liberties, with whose protection they had entrusted Jiim : 
and that the duke, if he made any attempt by force 
of arms, should experience the power of an united 
nation, conducted by a prince, who, sensible of the obli- 
gations imposed on him by his royal dignity, was deler- 
mined that the same moment should put a period to his 
life and to his government.^* 

This answer was no other^tlian William expected ; and 
he had previously fixed his resolution of making an 
attempt upon England. Consulting only his courage, 
his resentment, and his ambition, he overlooked all tin* 
difficulties inseparable from an attack on a great king- 
dom by such inferior foreg, and he saw only the cir- 
cumstances which would facilitate hil enterprise. He 
eonsidered that England, ever since the acrcession of 
Canute, had enjoyed profound tranquillity, during a pe- 
riod of near fifty yeai's ; and it would require time for it> 
soldiers, enervated by long peace, to le^rn discipline, and 
its generals experience. He knew that it was entirely 
unprovided with fortified towns, by which it could prolong 
the war; but must venture its whole fortune in one de- 
cisive action against a veteran enemy, wlw, l>€ing once 
master of the field, would be ift a condition to overrun 
the kingdom. He saw that Harold, though he had given 
proofs of vigour and bravery, had newly mounted a throne, 
which be had acquired by faction, from which^he had 
excluded a very ancient royal family, and which was 
to totter under him by its ow'n instability, much more if 
shaken by any violent external impulse. And be hope*-* 
that the very circumstance of his crossing the sea, quitting 
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liis own country, and leavin<^ himself no hopes of retreat j 
as it would astonish the enemy by the boldness of the en- 
terprise, w'ould inspirit his soldicu's by despair, and rouse 
them to sustain the reputation of the Norman arms. 

The Normans, as they liad long been distinguished by 
valour among all the Euro|>ean nations, had at this time 
attained to the highest pitch of ^military glory. Besides 
acquiring by arms such a noble territory in France, besides 
defending it against continual attempts of the French 
monarch and all its neighbours, besides c^xerting many 
acts of vigour under their present sovereign ; they had, 
.ilwul this very time, revived their anedent fame, by the 
most hazardous exploits, and the most wonderful successes, 
111 the other extrtnuity of Europe. A few Norman adven- 
turers in Italy had acquired such an ascendant not only 
over the Italians and Greeks, but the Germans and Sa 
racens, that they expelled those foreigners, procured to 
liiemselves aiit|>K^stablisbme?its, and laid the foundation 
of the opulent *\tiiigd«m of Naples and Sicily,^® These 
enterprises of men, who were all of them vassals in Nor- 
mandy, many of them banished for faction apd rebellion, 
«‘\cited the ambition of the haughty William ; who dis- 
dainedy after such #xaniples of fortune and valour, to be 
deterreil from making an attack on a neighbouring country, 
where he could be suppoited by the whole force of his 
principality. 

.The situation also of Eurojie inspired Willitun with 
Impes, that, besides his brave Normans, he might erf- 
ploy against England the flower of the military force 
which was disjiersed in all the neighbouring states. 
!• ranee, Germany, and the Low Countries, by the progress 
^>f the feudal institution^ were divided and subdivided 
nito many principalities and baronies ; and the posses- 
Mirs, enjoying the civil jurisdiction within themselves, as 
well as the right of arms, acted, in many res|iects, as 
bidfipendent sovereigns, and maintained their properties 
•mcl privileges less by the authority of laws than by their 
«wu force and valour. A military spijrit had universally 
diffused itself throughout Europe ; and the several leaders. 
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Whose minds were elevated by their princely siluatioii, 
greedily embraced the most hazardous enterprises ; and 
being accustomed to nothing from their infancy but 
recitals of the success attending wars and battles, they 
‘were prompted by a natural ambition to imitate those 
lltdventurbs, which they heard so much celebrated, and 
which were so much exaggerated by the credulity the 
age. United, however loosely, by their duty tO' one 
superior lord, and by their connections with the great 
body of the community to which they belonged, they 
desired to spread their fame each beyond his own district ; 
and in all assemblies, whether instituted for civil de~ 
libenations, for military exped^lons, or merely for show 
Und entertainment, to outshine each other by the repu- 
tation of' strength and prowess. Hence their genius for 
<;hivalry; hence their impatience of peace and tran- 
quillity ; and hence their re|^iness to embark in any dan- 
gerous enterprise, how little soever interested in its failure 
or success. 

William, by Ids ;;mwer, his courage, and his abilities, 
had long maintl^^ h P^emincnce among those haughty 
chieftains; and ever^&ofie who desired to signalize himself 
by his address in uj^pbify exercises, or His valour in action, 
,|^d been ambitl<)w of acquiring a reputation in the court 
n^nd in the armies of Normandy. . Entertained with that 
hospitality and courtesy which distinguished the age, they 
had foFsM attachments with the pi^nce. and greedily 
attendelip^^the pfro^pects of the sign^ glory and elevation 
which he profblbeStVhem in return for their concurrence 
in an expedition against England. The more grandeur 
there appeared in the Attempt, the more it their 

romantic spirit: the fame of ^e intended invasion i-vas 
already disused eveiywbcre: multitudes crowded tp 
tender to the duke thf& service, with that ot' vassals 
and retainers and William found less jiilHwty in com- 
Dieting ' bis levies, than in choosing the most veteran 
^^rces, and in rejecting the offers of those who were xm- 
^^tfent to acquire fame under st) renowned a leader. 

Besides those advantages, which William owed to his 
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pLTSonal valour and good conduct; he was indebted to 
iurtiiiic for pFocniring liiin some assistance, and also for 
rrinoving many obstacles which it was natural for him to 
expect in an undertaking, in which all his neighbours 
wen? so deeply interested. Conan, count of Britaiiny. 
was his mortal enemy: in ordeialo throw a damp upon 
the duke's enterprise, he chose this conjuncture for 
reviving his claim to Normandy itself ; and he required, 
that in case of William's success against England, the 
})ossession of that dutchy should devolve to him.*'* But 
Conan died suddenly after making this demand ; and 
Hod. his successor, iitstead of adopting the malignity, or, 
more properly speaking, the prudence of his prediicessor, 
zealously seconded the duke's views, and sent his eldest 
R(»n, Alain Fergant, to serve under him with a body of 
five thousat^d Britons. The counts of Anjou and of 
Flanders encouraged their subjects to engage in the ex- 
pedition ; and even the court of France, though it might 
justly fear the aggrandizement of so dangerous a vassal, 
pursued not its interests on this occasion with sufficient 
^'fTour and resolution. Pliilip I. the re^iiig monarch, 
^as a minor; William,* having communicated his 
project to the council, having desired assistance, and 
olfcrcd to do homage, in cfise of his success, for the erown* 
d* England, was indeed openly ordered to lay aside alF 
thoughts of the enterpdse ; but the earl of Flanders, hiS' 
father-in-law, being at the head of the regency^favounel 
ouder-haiid his levies, and secretly eneouraged adven- 
turous nobility to inlist under the standard of the duke 
of Normandy. 

The emperor, Henry ly. besides openly giving all his 
vassals permission to embark in this expedition, which so 
*nuch engaged the attention of Europe, promised his pro- 
tection to the dutchy of Normandy during the absence of 
'kc prince. ^:and thereby enabled hhn to employ has whole 
force in the invasion of England.*® But the mbii^ iinpor- 
tant ally, whom William gained by his negoeiationR, was 
pope, who had a mighty influence over the ancient 
fiarons, no less devout in their religious principles, than 
V d 
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valorous in their military enterprises. The Roman pontiH’, 
after an inseiisihle progress during several ag^‘S of darkness 
ajid ignors^nce, began now to lift his head openly above all 
the princes of Europe ; to assume the office of a mediator, 
or even an arbiter, in the quarrels of the greatest ino- 
narchs ; to interpose in secular affairs; and to obtrude 
Ms dictates as sovereign laws on his obsequious disciples. 
It was a sufficient motive to Alexander IL the reigning 
pope, for embracing William's quarrel, that he alone had 
made an appeal to his tribunal, and rendered him umpire 
of the dispute between him and Harold ; but there were 
Other advantages which thfKt pontMT foresaw must result 
from the conquest of England by the Norman arms. That 
kingdom, though at first converted by Romish missionaries, 
though it )had afterwards advanced some farther stcjis 
towards subjection to Rome, maintained still a consider- 
.ahle independaiioe in its ^ecclesiastical adminis^tration ; 
and forming a world within itself, entirely separa^ted 
from the rest of Europe, it had hitherto proved iiiacces* 
sable to those exorbitant claims which supported the 
grandeur of the pepjacy. Alexander therefore hoped, that 
the French Und Norman «harons, if successful in their 
entei^i^, might import into that couVitry a more devoted 
reverence to the holy see, ^nd bring the English churches 
to a neqier conformity with those of the continen|t He 
declared immediately in favour of DViUlam’s claiid^; pi'o> 
i|punced;Jlajrold a peijured usurper ; {denounced exconi- 
munteation against him and his aclherents ; and the more 
to encohrage the duke of Normafidy in his enterprise, he 
sent him a consecrated banner, and a ring with one of 
St. Fi^r*s hairs in it.*’ Thus were.<ali the aji|hition and 
violence of^at invasion covered over safely wkpthe broad 
mantle of religion. 

The greatest difficulty which William had to encounter 
in bis preparations, arose from bis own subjects in Nor- 
mandy. The states of the dutchy were assembled atl^slt^ 
:^rjbonne; and supfilies being demanded for the intended 
'Enterprise, which promised so much glory and advaiitiage 
to their country, there appeared a reluctance in many 
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niembers, both to grant sums so much beyond the cotii> 
iium measure of taxes in that age, and to set a precedent 
of performing their military service at a distance from 
tiicir own country. The duke, hnding it dangerous to 
s()li(‘it them in a body, conferred separately with the 
richest individuals in the proviisce ; and beginning wifii 
those on whose afiections he most relied, he gradually' 
engitged all of them to advance the sums demanded. 
The count .of Longueville seconded him in this negoci- 
.ition; as did the count of Mortaigne, Odo bishop of 
Ibiieiix, and especially WilUaQi Fitz-Osborne, count of 
Ureteuil, and constittdc of ^he dutchy. Kvery person, 
wlien he himself was once engaged, endeavoured to bring 
o\er others ; and at last the states themselves, after stipu-* 
biting that this concession should be no precedent, voted 
iliat tliey would assi<^.t their prince to the utmost in his 
b'tended enterprise.®** • 

William had now assembled a fleet of three thousand . 
vessels great and small,*’® and had selected an army of 
•sixty thousand men from among those numerous supplies 
which from eveiy qiiatter solicited to be reemved into his 
serv ice. The can^) lM>re a splendid yet a martial appear-^ 
ance, from the disci jiline of the men, the beauty and vigour 
uf the horses, the lustre of the arms, and the accoutre-^ 
inents of both ; but above all, from the high paipes of no- " 
bility who engaged under the banners of the duke of 
Nurinandy. The most celebrated were Eustaea count 
Boulogne, Aimeri de Thouars, Hugh d^Estaplcs, William 
d’Evreux, Geoffrey de Rotrou, Roger de Beaumont, 
William de Warenne, Roger de Montgomery, Hi»h de 
Grant nujsna, Gharles IS^artel, and Geoffrey Giffiird.®® 
To these "hold chieftains William held up the spoils of 
England as the prize of their valour ; and pointing to 
opposite shore, called to them, that there wsfe the 
on which they must erect trophies to their name, 
Aiid fix their establishments. 

While he was making these mighty preparations, tha^. 
that he might encrcase the number of Harold’s' 
excited the inveterate rancour of Tosti, and 
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encouraged him, in concert with Harold Halfagar, king 
Df Nonvay, to infest the coasts of England. TosU) having 
collected about sixty vessels in the ports of Flanders, put 
to sea; and after committing some depredations on the 
south and east coasts, he sailed to Northumberland, and 
was there joined by Halfcgar, who came over with a great 
armament of three hundred sail. The combined fleets 
entered the Humber, and disembarked the troopis, who 
segan to extend their depredations on all sides; when 
jtlorcar earl of Northumberland, and Edwin earl of 
Mercia, the king's brother-in-law, having hastily collected 
4ome ffjrces, ventured to give them battle. The action 
ended in the defeat and flight of these tivo noblemen. , 

Harold, informed of this defeat, hastened with an army 
to the protection of his people; and expressed the utmost 
ardour to show himself worthy of the crown which had 
been conferred upon him. ♦This prince, though, be was 
not sensible of the full extent of his danger, from the 
great combination against him, had employed every art 
of popularity to acquire the affections of the public; and 
he gave so many proofs of an equitable and prudent lul- 
ministration, that the English found ^u> reasoti to repent 
the -choice which they had made of a sovereign. They 
docked from all quarters to join his standard; and as 
soon as he reached the enemy at Standford, he fotind him- 
self in a'epiidfltion to give them battle. [Sept. The 
;tf*tion was bloody; but the victoiy was decisive on the side 
of Harold, and ended in the total rout of the Norve- 
oians, together with the death of Tosti and Halfagar. 
Even the Norvegian fleet fell into the hands of Harold; 
who had the generosity to give prince Olave, the son of 
Halfagar, his liberty, and allow him to depart with twenty 
vessels. But he had scarcely time to rejoice for this vic- 
tory, when he received the intelligence that the duke of 
Normandy was landed with a great army in the south of 
England. 

The Norman fleet and army had been assembled early jn 
the summer, at the mou+h of the small river Dive, and all 
the troops had been iR tantly embarked; but the winds 
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proved long contrary, and detained them in that harbour. 
The authority, however, of the duke, the good discipline 
maintained among the seamaii and soldiers, and the great 
<‘.ire in supplying them. with, provisions, had prevented 
any disorder ; when at last the wind became favourable, 
and enabled them to sail along tlje coast till tht;y reached 
St. Valori. There were, however, several vessels lost in 
this short passage ; and as the wind again proved contrary, 

I lie army began to imagine that Heaven had declared 
jigainst them, and that, notwithstanding the pope’s bene- 
diction, they were destined to certain destruction. These 
bold warriors, who despised real dangers, were veiy subject 
to the dread of imaginary ones; and many of them began 
to mutiny, some of them even to desert their colour; 

' when the duke, in order to support their droof^g 
hopes, ordered a procession to be made ^^ith the reliques 
of St. Valori,®^ and prayers to^c said for more favourable 
weather. The wind instantly changed ; and as this in- 
I’ident happened on the eve of the feast of St. Michael, 
the tutelar saint of Normandy, th^ .soldiers, fancying 
they saw the hand ol f^caven in all these concurring 
circumstances, set out with greatest alacrity: they 
met with no opposition bn their passage ; a great fleet, 
which Harold had assembled, and whicli had cruised all 
sMiuner off the Isle of Wight, had been d^missed, on 
liis receiving false intelligence that Wiliiain,j^ .^if^^diuraged 
hy contrary winds and other accidents, had Imd ^ide hi| 
preparations. The NonSWin armament, proceeding in great 
order, arrived, without any material loss, at Pevensey 
hi Sussex ; and the army quietly disembarked. The duke 
himself, as he leaped on shore, happened to stumble and 
fall ; but had the presence "tif mind, it is said, to turn the 
oiuen to his advantage, by calling aloud that he had taken 
possession of the country* And a soldier, running to a 

neighbouring cottage, plucked some thatch, Mibicb, as 'if 

giving him seizine of the kingdom, he presented to his 
general. The joy and alacrity of William and his whole 
=‘**niy uas so great, that they were nowise discouraged, 
^‘veu when they heard of Harold’s great victory over the 
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Norvc’gians: tley seemed rather lo wait with iinpatieiire 
the arrival of the euemy. 

The victory of Harold, though great and honoiirahlo, 
had proved in the main prejudicial to his interests, and 
uiay be regarded as the immediate cause of his ruin. 
He lost many of his b^gei'est officers and soldiers in the 
action ; and he disgusted the rest by refusing to distribute 
the Norvegiaii spoils among them : a conduct which was 
little agreeable to bis usual generosity of temper; but 
which his desire of sparing the people, in the war that 
impended over liim from the duke of Normandy, had 
probably occasioned. He hastened, by quick inarches, to 
reach this new invader ; but though he was reinforced at 
London and other places with fresh troops, he found him- 
self also weakened by the desertion of his old soldiers, 
who from fatigue and discontent secretly withdrew from 
their colours. His brother Gurth, a man of hra>ery and 
conduct, began to entertadn apprehensions of the event; 
and remonstrated with the king, that it would be better 
policy to prolong the war; at least, to spare his own 
person in the action. He urged to him, that the desperate 
situation of the duke of Normaridy luadc it requisite for 
that prince to bring matters to a speedy decision, and 
put his whoh‘ fortune on the issue of a battle ; but that 
the king of^England, in his own country, beloved by hh 
subjects, provided with cveiy supply, had more certain, 
vid less dangerous means of eiisuiing^o himself the vic- 
tory : that the Norman troops, elated on the one hand with 
the highest hopes, and seeing, on the other, no resource 
ill ciise of a disconiiiture, would light to the last extre- 
mity; and being the flower of all the warriors of, the con- 
tinent, must be regarded as formidable to the English: 
that if their first fire, which is always the most dan- 
gerous, were allowed to languish for want of action ; 
they were harassed with small skirmishes, straitened in 
provisions, and fatigued with the bad weather and deep 
roads during the winter season, which was approaching, 
they must fall an easy and a bloodless prey to their eneniy : 
tint if a general action were delayed, the English, sensible 
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».r the iiiiiiiiiu'iil danger to wlndi their properties, as well 
;js lilx'rtif*^, were exposed from those rapaeious invaders, 
would hasten from all quarters to his assistance, and 
would render his army invincible: that at least, if he 
thought it necessary to h:izard a battle, he ought not 
to i'xpose his own person, but reserve, in case of disas- 
trous accidents, some resoui'cc to the liberty and inde- 
pendence of the kingdom : and that having once been 
so unfortunate as to be constrained to swear, and that 
upon the holv reliqucs, to support the pretensions of the 
duke of Normandy, it were better that the command 
of the army should be entrusted to another, who, not being 
bound by those sacred ties, might give the soldiers more 
assured hopes of a prosperous issue to the combat. 

Harold was deaf to all these remonstrances : elated with 
his past prosperity, as well as stimulated hy his native 
courage, he resolved to givejijattle in person; and for 
tiiat purpose he drew near to the Normans, who had re- 
moved their camp and fleet to Hiistings, where they fixed 
their quarters. He was so confident of success, that hr: 
sunt a message to the duke, promising him. a sum of 
money if he would depart the ^kingdom without effusion 
of blood: but bist>tier was rejected with disdain; and 
William, not to be behind with his enemy in vaunting, 
sent him a message by some monks, requiring him either 
to resign the kingdom, or to hold it of him in fealty, 
or to submit their cause to the arbitration of the popc^ 
or to fight him in single combat. Harold replied, that the 
^od of battles would soon be the arbiter of all their 
differences.®* 

The £tiglisl\ and Normans now prepared themselves 
for this important decision; but the aspect t*f things, 
on the night before the battle, 14th October, was very 
different in the two camps. The English spent the time in 
*“* 01 , and jollity, and disorder; the Normans in silence, 
in prayer, and In the other functions of their religion.®^ 
the morning, the duke called together the most con- 
siderable of his eomniaiiders, and made them a sp€¥ech 
suitable to the occasion. He represented to them, that 
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the event which they and he had long wished for, was 
approaching ; the whole fortune of the war now depended 
on their swords, and would be decided in a single action : 
that never army had greater motives for exerting a vigorous 
courage, whether they considered the prize which would 
attend their victory, oa>the inevitable destruction which 
must ensue upon their discomfiture : that if their martial 
and veteran bands could once break those raw i^diers, 
who had rashly dared to approach them, they conquered 
a kingdom at one blow, and were justly entitled to all its 
possessions as the reward of their prosperous valour : that, 
on the contraiy, if they remitted in the least their wonted 
prowess, an enraged enemy hung upon their rear, the sea 
met them in their retreat, and an ignominious death was ^ 
the certain punishment of their imprudent cowardice: 
that, by collecting so numerous and brave a host, he 
had ensured every bumar means of conquest; and the 
commander of the enemy, by his criminal conduct, had 
given him just cause to hope for the favour of the 
Almighty, in whose bands alone lay the event of wars 
and battles: and that a peijured usurper, anathema- 
tized by the sovereign pontiff, and ^onscious of his own 
breach of faith, would be struck with terror on their 
appearance, and would prognosticate to himself that fate 
which his multiplied crimes had so justly merited.^ The 
duke next divided his army into three lines: fii^l* 

ded by Montgomeiy, consist^ of archers and light*-arined 
infantiy: the second, commanded by Martel,, was coni' 
posed of his bravest battalions, beavy^krmed, and ranged 
in close order: liis cavalry, at whose head he placed him- 
self, formed the Aiird line^ and were so dUpmd, that 
they stretched , beyond the and flanked each 

wing of %lie He ordered the signal of battle to 

be given ; andthe whole army, moving at once, and singing 
the hymn or song of Roland, the famous jpeer of Char- 
lemagne,^ advanced in order and with aiacritir towards 
‘jtbe enemy* ‘ ' 

Harold had seized the advantage of a iising groundi 
and having likewise drawn some trenches to secure 
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flanks, he ivaolved to stand u)v>n the defensive, and to 
avoid all action with the cavalry, in which he was inferior. 
Th(; Kentish men were placed in the van; a post which 
they had always claimed as their due: the Londoners 
guarded the standard : and the king himself, accompanied 
by hii; two valiant brothers^ Gurtl^and Leofwin, dismount- 
ing, placed himself at the head of his infantry, and ex- 
pressed his resolution to conquer, or to perish in the 
action. 'I'he first attack of the Normans was desperate, 
but was received with equal valour by the English ; and 
after a furious combat, which remained long undecided, 
the former, overcome by the difficulty of the ^ound, and 
bard pressed by the enemy, began first to relax their 
vigour, then to retreat; and confusion was spreading 
among the ranks, when William, who found himself on 
the brink of' destruction, hastened with a select band to 
the relief of his dismayed fo^es. His presence restored 
the action; the English were obliged to retire with loss; 
and the duke, ordering his second line to advance, re- 
newed the attack with fresh forces, and with - redoubled 
rourage. Finding that the enemy, aided by the advan- 
tage of ground, and animated by the example of thdr 
prince, still made a vigorous resistance, he tried a stra- 
t'lgi-’in, which was very delicate in its management, but 
which seemed advisable in his desperate situation, where, 
if he gained not a decisive victory, he was totally undone: 
In: commanded hi% troops to ms^e a hasty retreat, aijd 
to allure the enemy from their ground by the appear- 
ance of flight. The artifice succeeded against those un- 
experienced soldiers, who, heated by the action, and 
s^ngui|^^i^^ their hopes, ptucipitate^y follow^ the Nor*- . 
»»aiis into the plain.^ WiMlam gave orders, that at once 
the infantry should face alwut upon their ^pursuers,' and 
the cavalry make an assault upon their wings, and bojt<h 
them pu^ue the .advantage, which the surprise And' 
terror of the enemy must give them in that critical and 
decisive moment.. The EngUsh wire repulsed with great, 
slaughter, and driven back to the hill; wt^m, being 
rallied by the bravery of Hafuld, they were able, not- 
VoL. I. 
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witlistatHling; th(*ir loss, to inmiitaiii Uk; )>ust, and con- 
tinvie the <‘oiiibat. The duke tried the same strata»;eni 
a second time with the same success ; but even after this 
double advantage^ he still found a great body of the 
English, who, lOaintaining themselves in ftrin arra), 
seemed determined to dispute the victoiy to the last ex- 
tremity. He ordered his heavy-armed infantry to make 
an assault upon them ; while his archers, placed behind, 
should gall the enemy, who were exposed by the situation 
of the ground, and who were intent in defending them- 
selves against the swords and 5pcar.s of the .a.ssailaiits. 
By this disposition he at last prevailed: Harold was slain 
ly an arrow, while he wa.s combating with great bravery 
at the head of his men : his two brothers shared the same 
fate : and the English, discouraged by the fall of tftiuse 
princes, gave ground on all sides, and were pursued with 
great slaughter by tbe victorious Norniaus. A few troops, 
however, of the yanquisbed had still the courage to t\im 
upon their pursuers; and attacking them in deep and 
miry ground, obtained some revenge for the slaughter 
and dishonour of the day. But the appearance of the 
'duke obliged them to seejc their safety by flight; and 
darkness saved them from any fart&er pursuit by the 
enemy. 

Thus was gained by William, duke of Normandy, the 
great and decisive victory of Hastings, after a battle which 
i^as fought from morning till sunset^^and which seemed 
worthy, by the heroic valour displayed by both armies, 
and by bi>th commanders, to decide the fate of n mif^ity 
kingdom. William had three horses killed under hinii 
and there fell near fifteen thousand men on . the side 

of the Normans: the loss watf still more considerable on 

that of tl^ vanquished; besBes the death of the kinfi^ 
and his two brothers. The dead body of Harold was 
brought to William, and was generously restored without 
ransom to his mother. The Norman army left not the 
field of battle without giving thanks to Heaven in 
iT»o.st 8()^leinn manner for their victory: and the priiHC, 
having refreshed his troc)j>s, prepared to push to the 
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111 most liU a(lvantag;e against the divided, di%>inayed, and 
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ANGLO-SAXON GOVERNMENT AND MANNERS. 

Tirct Sas'tn fiovcrninent* . . . SncccKsiott of the ftings.. . .TheWiltcnai^rmot. . ..The 
Amtormi-y-* .•'I'lie eeveral Orders of Men.. •• Courts ul Justice.. .. Cnminal 
..Ktiles of Proof. . ..Military Force. ... Public Kevenue. ... Value of 
Money.. .Manners. 

^^IIE government of the Germans, and that of all the 
■ northern nations, uho established themselves on the 
ruins of Rome, was always extremely free; and those 
lieret* people, acciistmncd to independence and inured to 
arms, were more guided by persuasion than authority, in 
the buhinission which they piud to their princes. The 
luiiilary despoti.sm, which h^ taken place in the Roman 
empire, and which, prcviouslyio the irruption of those coit- 
(pierors, had sunk the genius of men, and destroyed every 
rioble principle of science and virtue, was unable to resist 
the vigorous efforts of a free people ; and Europe, as from 
a new epocdi, rekindled her ancient spirit, and shook off 
the base servitude to arbitrary will and authority, under 
which she had so long laboured. The free constitutions 
then established, however impaired by the encroachments 
of succeeding princes, still preserve an^r of independence 
and legal administration, which distinguish the European 
nations ; and if tbit part of the globe maintain sentimer||s 
of liberty, honour, equity, and valour, superior to the rest^ 
<»f mankind, it owes these advantages chiefly to the seeds 
implanted by those generous barbarians. 

FIRST SAXON GOVERNMENT^ 

The Saxons, who subdued Britain, as they enjoyed great 
liberty in their own country, obstinately retained’that in- 
valuable possession in their new settlement ; and they im- 
ported into this i.slaiid the same principles of independence, 
which they had inherited from their ancestors. I’hc chief- 
122 
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tains (for such they were, more properly than kings or 
princes) who commanded them in those military expe- 
ditions, still possessed a very limited authority ; and as the 
Saxons exterminated, rather than^ subdued, the aircsent in- 
habitants, they were indeed transplanted into a new ter- 
ritory, but preserved unaltered all tht*ir civil and military 
institutions* The language was pure Saxon; even the 
names of places, which often remain while the tongue en- 
tirely changes, were almost all affixed by the conquerors ; 
the manners and customs were wholly German ; and the 
same picture of a fierce and bold liberty, which is drawn 
by the masterly pencil of Tacitus, will suit those founders 
of the English government. The king, so far from being 
invested with arbitrary power, was only considered as the 
first among the citizens ; his authority depended more on 
his personal qualities than on his station; he was eveniso 
4ar on a level with the fieople, that a stated price was fixed 
for his head, and a legal fiii^was levied upon his murderer, 
which, though prdj^rtioiiate to his station, and superior 
to that paid for the life of a subject, was a sensible mark 
of his subordination to the community* 

SUCCESSION OF THE ^INGS. 

It is easy to imagine, that an independent people, so 
little restrained bgt law and cyitivated by science, would 
not be very strict in maintaining a regular succession of 
t^eir pnnees. Though they paid great^egard to the royal 
family, and ascribed to it an undisputed sufieriorlty* they 
either had no rule, or iipne that was steadily Observed, in 
filling the vacant throne ; and present convenience, in 
that^ergency, more attended to than general prin- 
ciples. We are not, however, Ito 8H|^se that the cniwri 
was considered as altogether elective ; and that a regular 
l>lan was traced by the constitution for supplying, by 
suffrages of the people, every vacancy made by the deinis« 
nf the first magistrate* If any king left a son of an age 
and charity fit for government, the young prince naturally 
stepped into the throne : If he was a minor, his uncle, or 
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tlie next prince of the blood, wSis promoted to the govern- 
ment, and left the sceptre to his posterity : any sovereign, 
by taking previous measures with the leading men, bad it 
greatly in his power to appoint his successor: all these 
changes, and indeed tlm ordinary administration of govern- 
ment, requii-ed the express concurrence, or at least the 
tacit acquiescence of the people^ but possession, howeier 
obtained, was extremely apt to secure their ol)edience, and 
the idea of any right, which was once excluded, was but 
feebhj and imperfect. This is so much the case in all bar- 
barous monarchies, and occurs so often in the history of 
the Anglo-Saxons, that we cannot consistently entertain 
any other notion of their government. The idea of an 
lu reditary succession in authority is so natural to men, 
and is so mucli fortified by the usual rule in transmitting 
private possessions, that it must retain a great Influence 
on every society, which does not exclude it by the refin^*. 
incuts of a republican cons^tutiom , But as there is a 
material difference between government and private pos- 
sessions, and every man is not isa much qualified for ex- 
ercising the one, as for ci\ioying the other, a. people, who 
are not sensible of the general advantages attending a fixed 
ndc, are :vpt to make great dcaps in the succession, and 
^rctjucntly to pas&^ver the persoii, who, had he possessed 
rile requisite years and abilities, would have been thought 
entitled to the Sovereignty, Thus, these monarchies are 
not, strictly speaking, either elective ir hereditary ; and 
though the destin||tion of a prince may often be followed 
“I appointing his successor, they can little be regarded 
wholly testamentary, 'pie states by their suffrage may 
sometimes establish a sovpi^ign ; but they more frequently 
recognise the person whom; they fiu^ established;' a 
^rcat men take people, overawed and in flu- 

onced, acquiesce in the ghveniment ; and the reigning 
prince, provided he l>e of the royal family, passes undis- 
putedly for the legal sovereign. 
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THE WITTENAGEMOT. 

It is confessed. thAt our'knowledge of the Anglo-Saxon 
history and antiquities is too imperfect to afford u^tneaiis 
of determining, with certidiity, all the prerogatives of the 
crown and privileges of tlie people, or of giving an exact 
didineation of that goverpiuent. It is probable also, that 
the constitution might be somewhat different in the dif- 
ferent kingdoms of the Heptarchy, and that it changed 
considerably during the course of six centuries, which 
elapsed fi'oin the first invasion of the Saxons till the 
Norman conquest.^ But most of these differences and 
changes, with their causes and effects, are unknown to us : 
it only appears, that at all tiroes, and in all the kingdoms, 
there was a national council, called a ^'ittcnagemot, or 
assembly of the wise men (for that is the import of the 
term), whose consent was requisite /or enacting l%ws and 
for ratifying the chief acts qf public administration. The 
preambles to all the laws of Ethelliert, Ina, Alfred, Edward 
the Elder, Athelstan, Edmond, Edgar, Ethelred, and Ed- 
w'ard the Confessor; even those to the laws of Canute, 
though a kind of conqueror ; put this matter beyond con- 
troversy^ and cariy proofs «Liverywhere cff A limited and 
f'gal goyerAinant. But who were the cOAiltituteCl^ mem- 
oers of this WIitenageinot has not been •^crmibed with 
certainty by antiquaries. It is agreed, that t^e bi^ops and 
abbots^ were an essential part ; and it is also evident, from 
tl|e tenor of those ancient laws, that ^he Wittenagemot 
enacted statutes which regulated the ecclesiastical'^ well 
as civil govemmat,' and that t^ose dangerous principles, 
by u^h the dlureh is totally s^red from the state, we^ 
hitherto unknown to ihe Anglo^SaxoiiiJ’ It also appeal^, 
‘3that the aldermen, or governore^of counties, who after the 
Danish times were often called earls; [See note G, at the 
end of this Vol^ were admitted into this council, and 
gave their consent to the public statutes. But besides the 
prelates and aldermen, f here is also mention of the wites, 
«r wise-men, as a component part of the Wittenagemot ; 
but who^/7iCjrc were, is not so clearly ascertained by ih® 
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laws or the lnstor\' of that period. The matter would pro- 
hably be of dihieult discdiBision, even were it examined itii- 
partially; hut as our modern parties have chosen to divide 
uii this pointy the question has been disputed with the 
greater obstinacy, and the arguments on both' tides have 
become, on that account, the more captious and deceitfuL 
Our monarchical faction maintain, that these V'iies, or 
snpienteSf were the judges, or men learned in the law : 
the popular faction assert them to be representatives of 
the boroughs, or what we now call the commons^ 

The expressions employed by all ancient historians, in 
iiiciitioning the Wittenagemot, seem to contradict the 
latter sup])osition. The members are almost always called 
the principesy S0.trapipy opiimateSt VM'gncLteSy pvocer^s; 
terms which seem to suppose an aristocracy, and to exclude 
the conimuns. I'he box^nghs also, from the low state of 
coiinnercp, were so small and ^ poor, and the inhabitants 
lived ill such dependence on the great men,*^ that it seems 
nowise probable they would be admittied as a part of tlie 
national councils. The commons are well known to have 
bad no share in the governments established by. the Franks, 
hurgiiiidians, and dther northern nations ; and we may 
conclude that tht;3kxons, whp remained longet hai^barous 
and uncivilised than those trills, would nover ithink of 
conferring such an extraordinary privilege on trade and 
industiy. The military profession alone was honourable 
among all those ^oiiquei^: the warriors subsisted!:^ 
tbeir possessions in laiidT they becaj^ considerable ^ 
their mfl.uence over their vassals, tenants, and 

slaves : and it requires proof us 

tljcy would admit p#\^ank so much inferior 
burgesses, to share iei(Sthth^ in the legislative authority. 
I'acitus indeed aihrAHl, that, among the ancient Germans, 
Ibc consent of all th^ members of the community was 
required in every important deliberation ; but he speaks 
*iot of representatives y and this ancient practice, men- ^ 
honed ly the Roman historian, could only have ^ce in 
fcinall tribes, wliere every citizen might, without HicOnvt*- 
wiencc, be assembled ujion any extraordinary emergency. 
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After prineipalities beciiiiie extensive ; after the difference 
of property had formed distinctions more important than 
those which arose from personal stnmg'th and valour : we 
may conclude, that the national assemblies must have 
been more limited in their number, and tsomposed only 
of the more considerably citizens. 

But thou*^h we must exclude the burgesses, or com- 
mons, from the Saxon Wittenagemot, there is some ne- 
cessity for supposing that this assembly consisted of other 
members than the prelates, abbots, aldermen, and the 
judges or privy-council. For as all these, excepting some 
of the ecclesiastics,^ were anciently appointed by the king, 
had there been no other legislative authority, the royal 
j>ower had been in a great measure absolute, contraiy to 
the tenor of all the historians, and to the practice of all the 
northern nations. We may therefore conclude, that the 
more considerable proprietors of land were, without any 
election, constituent members of the national assembly : 
Ihere is reason to think that forty hydes, or between four 
K five thousand acres, was the estate requisite for entitling 
ihe possessor to this honourable privilegi*. We find a pas- 
sage in an ancient author,|l^ by which it appears, that 
a person of veiy noble bii-th, even one allied to the crown, 
was not esteemed a prinreps (the term usually employed 
by ancient historians when the Wittenagemot! is meii- 
tioncxl) till he had acquired a fortune of that amount. 
N^or need we imagine that the public ^uncil would be- 
come disorderly or confused by admitting so great a multi- 
tude. The landed property of England was probably in few 
hands^during the Saxon times ; at least during the latter 
part of that period : and as men had hardly any ambition 
to attend those public councils, there was no danger of the 
assembly's becoming too numerous for the dispatch of the 
iittle business which was brought before them. 

THE ARISTOCRACY. 

It is certain, that whatever we may determine con- 
cerning the constituent members of the Wittenagemot, u» 
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\'ith the king, the legislature residtHl, the Anglo- 
Saxon govrrninent, in tlie period preceding the Norman 
roiiquesc, wjis become extremely aristocrat ical ; the royal 
authority was very limited; the people, even if admitted 
to that assembly, were of little or no weight and consi- 
deration. We have hints givei^ us in historians, of the 
great 'power and riches of particular nubleincn : and it 
4‘ould not but ha{Tpeii, after the abolition of the Heptarchy, 
when the king lived at a distance from tlie provinces, that 
Ihostf great proprietors, who resided on their estates, 
would much augment their authority over their vassals and 
retainers, and over all the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood. Hence the immeasurable power assumed by Harold, 
Godwin, Leofric, .Siward, Morcar, Edwin, Edric, apd Alfric, 
who controlled the authority of the kings, and rendered 
themselves quite nec^essary in the government. The two 
latter, though detested by thejieople, on account of their 
iuining a foreign enemy, still preserved their power and 
influence ; and we may therefore conclude, that their 
authority was founded, not on popularity, but on family 
rights and possessions. Tli<;re is one Athelstan mentioned 
in the reign of the king of that name, who is called aider- 
man of all KnglaiA, and is said to be half-king ; though 
the monarch himself was a prince of valour and abilities.^ 
And we find, that in the latter Saxon times, and in these 
alone, the great offices went from father to son, and be- 
^‘aine in a manne^hereditary in the familles.t^ ^ 

The circumstances attending the invasions of the Danes 


would also serve much to increase the power of the prin- 
cipal nobility. Those freebooters made unexpected in- 
roads on all quarters ; and there was a necessity that 
♦'•ach county should resist them by its own force, and under 
^he conduct of its own nobility and its own magistrates. 
*or the same reason that a general war, managed by 
united efforts of the whole state, commonly augments 
power of the crown ; those private wars and inroads . 
horned to the advantage of the aldermen and nobles* 
Among that military and turbulent people, so averse 
h» eotnnierce and the arts, and so litrle inured to imlustr}'; 
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justice was coiutnonly very ill ailministered^ and grrai 
oppression and violence seem to have prevailed. Thise 
disorders w^ld be increased by the exorbitant power of 
the aristocracy; and would^ in their turn, contribute to 
increase it. Men, not daring to rely on tbe guardianship 
of tlie laws, were oblige^l to devote themselves to the ser- 
vice of some chieftain, whose orders th^ followed, even 
to the disturbance of the government,' or tbe ii^uiy of 
their fellow-citizens, and wlio afforded them, in return, 
protection from any insult or injustice by strangers. 
Hence we find, by the extracts which Dr. Bt^y has 
given us from Domesday, that almost ail the inhabitant.s, 
even of towns, had placed themselves under the clientship 
of some particular noldeman, whose patronage the^' pur- ^ 
chased by annUSil payments, and whom they were obliged 
to consider as their sovereign, more than the king hiin^ 
self, or even the legislature^ A client, though freeman, 
was supposed so much to belong to his patron, that his 
murderer was obliged by law to pay a fine to the latter, 
as a compensation for his loss; in like manner as he paid 
a fine to the master for tbe murder of his slavcr*^ Men 
who were of a more considerable rank, but not powerful 
enough, each to support himself by ifis own independent 
authority, entered into formal confederacies with each 
Either, and composed a kind of separate community, which 
rendered itself formidable to all aggressors. Dr. Hickes 
^as preserved a curious Saxon tumd pf this kind, which 
tie calls a and which contains itwy particulars 

characteristical of the manners and customs of the times.’' 
Ail tbe associates are there said to he gentlemen of Cam- 
bridgeshire ; they swear before the holy reliques to 
observe their dhnfederac^, to he faithful to each 
other: they promise to bury any of tbe associates who 
dies, in whatever place he had appointed ; to contribute 
to his funeral chaiges, and to attend at .his interment; 
and w)ioever is wanting in this last duty, Innds himself to 
pajr,.a tneasujiieof honey. ^Vh^ any of the associates is i» 
d^ai|er* and V^alls for tbe assistai^.; of his fellows, they 
protids^^ besides flying to his to give infhrmatiou 
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to llip sheriff ; and if he be negligent in protecting the 
person exposed to danger, they .engage to levy a line of 
one poutid upon him : if the president of the^ocicty him- 
self be wanting in this particular, he binds himself to 
pay one pound; unless he has the reasonable excuse of 
sickness, or of duty to his superior. When any of the 
associates is muidered, they are to exact eight pounds 
from the murderer; and if he refuse to pay it, they are tf> 
prosecute him for the sum at their joint expence. If any 
of the associates who happens to be poor kill a man, the 
society are to contribute, a certain proportion, to pay 
liis fine : a mark a-piece if the fine be seven hundred shil- 
lings ; less if the person killed be a clown or ceorle ; the 
half of that sum again if he be a Welshman. But where 
any of the associates kills a man, wilfully and without 
provocation, he must himself pay the fine. If any of the 
associates kills any of his fellowl in a like criminal manner, 
besides paying the usual fine to the relations of the deceased, 
he must pay eight pounds to the society, or renounce the 
benefit of it : in which case, they bind themselves, under 
the penalty of one pound, never to eat or drink with him, 
except in the prese^e of the king, bishop, or alderman. 
There are other regulations to protect themselves and 
their servants from allrinjuries, to revenge such as are 
<’t)inmitted, and to prevent their giving abusive language 
to each other; and the fine, which they engage to pay for 
this last offence, is € measure of honey. • 

is not t^%e doubted but a confederacy of this kind 
*nu8t have been a great source of friendship and attaeh- 
inept ; when men lived in pei'petual danger from enemies, 
robbers, and oppressors, received protection chiefly., 
their personal valour, rind from the assistance of their' 
hiends or patrons. As animosities weit; then more violent, 
connexions were also more intimate^ whether voluntary or 
oenved from blood ; the most remote degree of propin- 
quity w;^ regarded : an inddible memory of benefitj^^^as 
preserved: Severe vengeance was taken fe»rl^urill^,l4th 
tom a point of honQin^ and as the best merilm of fiifhre 
security: and the being weak, many private 

VOL. I. R 
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(•iip;‘a^enients were rontracted in 4)rdpr to supply itg plaepf 
and to proqpre men that safety which the laws and their 
own innocence were not alone able to insure to them. 

On the whole, notwithsiandiii"; the seeming liberty, oi 
rather licentiousness of the Anglo-Saxons, the great body 
even of the free citizf^Yis, in those ages, really enjoyed 
much less true liberty than where the execution of tbf' 
laws is the nuist severe, and where subjects are reduced to 
the strictest subordination and dependence on the civil 
magistrate. The reasoti is derived from the excess itself 
of that liberty. Men nnist guard themselves at smy price 
against insults and injuries ; and where thtiy receive not 
protection from the laws and magistrate, they will seek it 
by submission to superiors, and by herding in some private i 
confederacy which acts under the tUreetion of a powerful 
leader. And thus all anarchy is the immediate cause of 
tyranny, if not over the ^ate, at least over nniny of ll»c 
individuals. 

Security was provided by the Saxon laws to all members 
of the Wittenageinot, luithin going and returning, 
they were nofyu'ious thieves^ and rohhfrs, 

THE SEVERAL ORDERS OF MEN. 

The German Saxons, as the other nations of that con- 
tinent, were divided into three ranks of men, the noble, the 
free, and the slaves.’^ This distinctiofi they brought over 
with them into Britain. 

The nobles were called thanes ; and were of two kinds, 
the king’s thanes and lesser thanes. The latter seem* to 
have been dependent on the fovmer ; and to have received 
lands, for which they paid rent, services, or attendance in 
peace and war.*® We know of no title which raised any 
one to the rank of thane, except noble birth and the pos- 
session of land. The former was always much regarded 

all the German nations, even in their most barbarous 
i^te; and as the Saxon nobility, having little creditj 
could scarcely burth**n their estates with much debt, and 
as the commons had little trade or industry by which th<*^ 
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toultl acrumuiale riches, these two ranks ot men, even 
tlMiugh they were nt)t separated by positive laws, inigcht 
remain Ions; distinct, and the iiobic families eoptinue many 
in opulence and splendour. There were no middle 
rajiks of men, that could g;rudijia11y mix with their supe> 
riort*, and iiisensibl\' procure tothemselvcs honour and dis- 
tinction. If by any extraordinaiy^ accident a nicaii person 
acquired riches, a circumstance so siug;ular matlc him be 
known and remarked; he beeame the object of €‘nvy, as 
well as of iiuli«^nation, to all the nobles ; be would have 
great difficulty to defend what he had acc|inrcd ; and he 
would find it impossible to protect himself from opprt'ssioii, 
except by courting' the patronage of some great chieftain, 
suul paving a l.'U'ge price for liis safety. 

There arc two statutes among the Saxon laws which seem 
calculated to confound those difl’erent ranks of men ; that 
of Athelstaii, by wlii(*h a merchant, who had made three 
long sea-vo3"ages on his own account, was entitled to the 
quality of tliane;** and that of the same prince, by which 
a ccorle or husbandman, who had been able to purchase 
five hides of land, and had a chapel, a kitchen, a hall, and 
a hell, was raised to the same distinction.'^ But the oppor- 
lunitics were so fev% by which a merchant or ccorle could 
thus exalt himself above his rank, that the law could never 
twcrconie the. reigning prejudices ; the distinction between 
iioldc and base blood would still he indelible ; and the 
well-born thanes would entertain the highest contempt 
lop those legal an& fictitious ones. Though we are not iif- 
formed of any of these circumstanees by ancient historians, 
tliey are so much founded on the nature of things, that we 
*«a>' admit them as a necessary and ififalUble consequence 

the situation of the kingdom during tliose ages. 

The cities appear by Domesday-book to have been at the 
t’onfjnest little better than villag<*s.‘^ V'ork itself, though 
*t Wi\s always the second, at lea.st the third city in England,** 
and was the capital of a great province, which never was 
thoroughly united with the rest, contained then but one 
thousand four Imndred and eighteen families.*® Malmes- 
Imrjr tells us,*^* that the great distinction between the 
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Arig^lo-Saxon nobility, and the French or Norman, was, 
that the latter built magnificent and stately castles; 
whereas the former consumed their immense fortunes in 
riot and hospitality, and in mean houses. We may thence 
infer, that the arts in general were much less advanced in 
England than in France : a greater number of idle servants 
and retainers lived about the great families ; and as these, 
even in France, were powerful enough to disturb the exe> 
cution of the laws, we may judge of the authority ac- 
quired by the aristocracy in England. When earl Godwin 
besieged the Confessor in London, he summoned from all 
parts his huscarles, or houseceorles and retainers, and 
thereby constrained his sovereign to accept of the con- 
ditions which he was pleased to impose upon him. 

The lower rank of freemen were denominated ccorles 
among the Anglo-Saxons ; and, where they were indus- 
trious, they were chiefly employed in husbandry : whence 
a ceorle and a husbandman became in a manner synony- 
mous terms. They cultivated the farms of the nobility 
or thanes, for which they paid rent ; and they sccni to 
have been removeahle at pleasure. For there is little men* 
tion of leases among the ^nglo-Saxons : the pnde of the 
nobility, together with the general ighorance of writing, 
must have rendered those contracts very rare, and must 
have kept the husbandmen in a dependent condition. The 
rents of farms were then chiefly paid ill kiiid.^ 

But the most numerous rank by far in the community 
^ems to have been the slaves or villains, who were the 
property of their lords, and were consequently incapable 
themselves of possessing any property. Dr. Brady assures 
us, from a sur^y of Domesday-book,®* that, in all the 
counties of Eng^hd, the far gl*eater part of the land 
occupied by them, and that the husbandmen, and still 
more the socmen, who were tenants that could not he re- 
moved at pleasure, were very few in comparison. This 
was not the case with the German nations, as far as we 
can collect from the account given us by Tacitus. The 

« petua] wars in the Heptarchy, and the depredations of 
iDanes, seem to have been the cause of this groat altr* 
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i.iiion witli (lio Aii”li>-S:i\(ms. Piisotieis lakt n iu battle, 
or cal lied oiViii the fn-quent iiiro.uk, were then reduced 
to sl:i\ei'y; and liec.itue, by right of war,‘^- entirely at tlie 
drqM;sal of tlndr lords. Great property in the nobles, es- 
)ii%i.^ny if Joined to an irregular adinini»lralion of Justice, 
naturally favours the jiower of the aris»loLTacy ; but^ still 
more so, if the practice of sla\ery bo admitted, and has 
hoconic very common. The nobility not only possess the 
iidluencii which ah\a^>s attends riches, but also the power 
which the laws give them over tludr slaves and villains. It 
(hc'ii hr(‘onns dilVicult, and almost imj>ossible, for a private 
man to remain altogether free and independent. 

There weie two kinds of slave's among the Anglo-Saxons; 
hoiiM'hold slaves, after the manner of the aneieuts, and 
pra*;licd or rustic, after the manner of the Gerinans.'^^ 
TIk sk latter resembled the serfs, which are at present to 
he met with in Poland, Denmark, luul some* parts of 
liiTinany. The power of a master over his slavui was not 
unlimited among the .Anglo-Saxons, as it was among their 
ancestors. If a man beat out his slave’s e>e or teeth, the 
islave recovered hisiihevty if he killed him, he paid a fine 
to the king ; provided the slave died withio a clay after the 
wound or blow ; oyierwise it passed unpunished.^® The 
selling of themselves or childre.n to slavery was always the 
practice among tlie German nations,®® and was continued 
hy the Aiiglo-Saxojiis.®^ 

The great lords and abbots among the Anglo-Saxons 
possessed a criininiil Jurisdiction within their territorief^ 
:uul could punish, without appeal, any thieves or robbers 
whom they caught there.®^ This institution must have 
i»ad a very contrary effect to that which was intended, 
and must have jn’oeured r|>bbers a sure protection on the 
lands of such iioblcinen as did not sincerely mean to dis- 
'^ourage crimes and violence. 

COURTS OF JUSTICE. 

Kut though th(* general strain of the Anglo-Saxon 
Suvcrunient seems to have heeoiuc aristocratical, there 
K :i 
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were still considerable remains of the ancient democracy', 
which were not indeed sufficient to protect the lowest ol 
the people, without the patronae^e of some great lord, but 
might give security, and even some degree of dignity, to 
the gentry or inferior nobility. The administration of 
justice, in particular, by the courts of the decennary, the 
hundred, and the courtuy,^ was well calculated to defend 
general liberty, and to rekrain the power of the nobles. 
In the county courts, or shiremotes, all the freeholders 
were assembled twice a year, and received appeals from 
the inferior courts. They tiiere decided all causes, eccle- 
siastical as well as civil j and the bishop, together with 
the alderman or earl, presided over them.^^ The affair 
was determined in a summary manner, without much 
pleading, formality, or delay, by a majority of voices ; and 
the bishop and alderman had no further authority than 
to keep order among the freeholders, and interpose with 
their opffiion.^® Where justice was denied during three 
sessions by the hundred, and then by the county court, 
there lay an appeal to the king's court;®* but this was 
not practised on slight occasions. The aldermen received 
a third of the fines levied in those courts and as most 
of the punishments were fhen pecungiry, this perquisite 
formed a considerable part of the profits belonging to his 
office. The two thirds also, which went to the king, made 
no contemptible part of the public revenue. Any free- 
holder was fined , who absented himself thrice from these 
dourts.®® • 

As the extreme ignorance of the age made deeds and 
writings very rare, the county or hundred court was the 
place where the most remarkable civil transactions were 
finished, in to preserve the memory of them, and 

prevent all future disputes. Here testaments were pro- 
mulgated, slaves manumitted, bargains of sale concluded ; 
and sometimes, for greater sei^rity, the most considerable 
of these deeds Were inserted in the blank leaves of the 
paqsh Bible, which thus became a kind of register too sa- 
cred to be falsified. It was not unusual to add to the deed an 
imprecation on all such as shoul^be guilty of that crime* 
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Ainoiij!; a people, who lived In so simple a manner as 
the An^lo-Saxoiis, the judicial power is always of greater 
iniportance than the le^slative. There were few or no 
tax«*s imposed by the states: there were few statutes en- 
acted ; and the nation was less governed by laws than by 
customs, which admitted a great latitude of interpretation. 

Though it should, therefore, %e allowed that the Wit- 
tcnagemot was altogether composed of the principal 
nobility, the county courts, where all the freeholders were 
admitted, and which regulated all the daily occurrences of 
life, formed a wide basis for the government, and were no 
contemptible checks on the aristocracy. But there is 
another power still more important than either the ju- 
dicial or legislative; to %vit, the power of injuring or 
serving by immediate force and violence, for which it is 
difficult to obtain redress in courts of justice. In all ex- 
tensive governments, where the execution of the laws is 
feeble, this power naturally ^alls into the hand* of the 
principal nobility; and the degree of it which prevails, 
cannot be determined so much by the public statutes, as 
by small incidents in history, by particular customs, and 
sometimes by the reason and nature of things, . The High- 
lands of Scotland Jiiave U^ig l5een entitled by la# to every 
privilege of British subjects ; but it was not till very lately 
that the common people could in fact enjoy these privileges. 

The powers of all the members of the Anglo-Saxon go- 
vernment are disputed among historians and antiquaries : 
the extreme obscilHty of the subject, even though faction 
bad never entered into the question, would naturally have 
begotten those controversies. But the great influence of 
the lords over their slaves and tenants, the dientship of 
the burghers, the total w^nt of a mid<^ng rank of men, 
the extent of the monarchy, the loose execution of the 
*aws, the continued disorders and convulsions of the 
state; all these circumstances evince that the Anglo- 
Saxon government became at last extremely aristocratical; 
^nd the events, during the period immediately preceding 
conquest, confirm this inference or conjecture. 
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CRIMINAL LAW. 

Both tlie punislnnciits iiiHicUd by the Anglo-SuKoii 
courts of judicature, and the im>thods of proof employed 
in all causes, appear sotnewliat singular, and are very dif- 
ferent from those 'which prevail at present ainon^ all 
civilized nations. « 

We must conceive that the ancient Germans were little 
removed from the original B4:atc of nature : the social cori- 
fedt^racy amoii^ them was more martial than civil ; they 
had chielly in view the means of attack or defence atyainst 
public enemies, not those of protect ion .aii^ainst their fellou- 
citizens ; their possessions were so slender and so equal, 
that they were not exposed to great danger; and the 
.•atural heavery of the people mailc every man trust to 
himself, and to his particular friends, for his defence or 
vengeance. This defect in the political union drew much 
closer the knot of particulai&confederacics : an insult iqion 
any man was regarded by all his relations and associates 
as a common injury ; they were hound by honour, as well 
as by a sense of common interest, to revenge his death, or 
any violence which he had suffered : they retaliated on the 
aggressor^ by like acts of vfiolence; q^d if he were pro- 
tected, as was natural and usual, by his own clan, the 
quarrel was spread still wider, and bred endless disorders 
in the nation. 

The Frisians, a tribe of the Germans, had never ad- 
vt^nced beyond this wild and imperfe^i state of society; 
and the right of private revenge still remained among them 
unlimited and uncontrolled.^*’ But the other German 
nations, in the age of Tacitus, had made one step farther 
towards completing the poHtiq^d or civil union. Though 
it still continued to he an indispensable point of honour for 
every clan to revenge the death or injury of a member, 
the magistrate had acquired a right of interposing i» fbe 
quarrel, and of accommodating the difference. He ohligo^^ 
thejperson maimed or injured, and the relations of one 
killed, to accept of a present from the aggressor and hi® 
relatluns,''*’ as a cuiupeiisallon for the injury,'^’ and to drop 
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all fjirtlier prosecution of revenge*. That the aecomino- 
(lation of one quarrel inig^ht not be the source of more, 
ihis present was fixed and certain, according to the rank 
of the person killed or injured, and was commonly paid 
in cattle^, the chief property of those rude and uncultivated 
nations. A present of this kmd^gratified the revenge of 
the injured family, by the loss which the aggressor suf- 
fered : it satisfied their pride, by the submission which it 
expressed : it diminished their regret for the loss or injui'y 
of a kinsman, by their acquisition of new property : and 
thus general peace was for a moment restored to the 
s-ueiety.^** 

But when the German nations had been settled some 
time in the provinces of the Roman empire, they made still 
another step towards a more cultivated life, and their 
cri mi nal j ustice gradually improved and refi ned itself. The 
iiiagistrute, whose office it was^to guard public peace, and 
to suppress private animosities, conceived himself to be in- 
jured by every injury done to any of his people; and 
besides the compensation to the person who suffered, or to 
his family, he thought himself entitled to exact a fine called 
the Fridwit, as an atonement ^r the breach of peace, and 
as a reward for the^ains which be had taken in accommo- 
dating the quarrel. When this idea, which is so natural. 
Was once suggested, it was willingly received both by so- 
'ercign and people. The numerous fines which were 
levied, augmented revenue of the king : and the peopl^ 
were sensible that he would be more vigilant in interposing 
with his good offices, when be reaped such immediate ad- 
vantage from them ; and that injuries would be less fro- 
<iuent, when, besides compensation to the person ix\)ured, 
they were exposed to this lldditional penalty.^® 

This short abstract contains the history of the criminal 
.iurisprudence of the northern nations for several centuries. 
1 he state of England in this particular, during the period 
the Anglo-Saxons, may be judged of by the collection 
ancient laws, published by Lambard and Wilkins. The 
riiicf purport of these laws is not to prevent or entirely 
sttp^iress private quarrels, which the legislator knew to Ije 
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iiiipussible, but only to rog^ulate and moderate them. TIi« 
laws of Alfred enjoin, that if an}' one know that his enemy 
or aggressor, after doing liim an injury, r(‘Solves to ke^‘i» 
within his own house, and his own lie shall not 

fight him till he require compensation for the injui'}'. If 
he be strong enough to jiesiege him in his house, he mu} 
do it for seven days without attacking him; and if tht* 
aggressor be willing, during that time, to surrender him- 
self and his arms, his adversary may detain him thirty 
days ; but is afterwards obliged ti> restore him safe to liib 
kindred, and be content with the If the 

criminal fly to the temple, that sanctuary must not Ijc 
violated. Where the assailant has not force sufficient t<» 
besiege the criminal in his house, he must apply to the 
alderman fur assistance; and if the alderman refuse aid, 
the assailant must have recourse to the king; and he h 
not allowed to assault the Jioiise, till after this su[ire»it’ 
magistrate has refused assistance. If any one meet with 
his enemy, and be ignorant that he was resolved to keot) 
within his own lands, he must, before he attack him, re- 
quire him to surrender himself prisoiUT, and deliver up 
his arms; in which c;ise fee may detain him thirty dajs: 
but if he refuse to deliver up his armsf it is then lawful to 
fight him. A slave may fight in ,bis master’s quarrel: 
a father may fight in bis son’s with any one, except witli 
his master.'*^ 

^ It was enacted by king Ina, that man should take 
revenge for an injury till he had first demanded compen- 
sation, and had been refused it.'*'^ 

King Edmond, in the preamble to his laws, mentions 
the general niisci'y occasioned by the multiplicity of private 
feuds and battles ; and he esthhlishes several expedients 
for remedying this grievance. He ordains, that if any one 
commit murder, he may, with the assistance of his kin- 
dred, pay within a twelvemonth the fine of his crime; 
if they abandon him, he shall alone sustain the deailly 
feud or quarrel with 'the kindred of the inurdcrfjfi pi'rson : 
his own kindred are free from the feud, but on e«>nditiun 
that they neiiher convei’se with the criminal, nor supply 
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liiiii with meat or ofhfr necessaries : if any of thnii, after 
rt-iiouncing; him, receive him into their huiisc, or give him 
assistance, they are finable to the king, and are involved 
ill the feud. If the kindred of the murdered person take 
revenge on any hut the eriminal himself, aj'ier he is ahnn- 
(toned hy his kindred, all their ]|roperty is forfeited, and 
tliev aie ileelared to he enemies to the king and all hi^ 
friends."^'^ It is also ordained, that the fine for murder 
shall never he remitted by the king;"^* and that no 
criminal shall he killed who flies to the church, or any 
of the king% towns and the king himself declares, that 
his house shall give no protection to murderers, till they 
hav(‘ satisfied the church by their penance, and the kin- 
<lred of the deceased, by making compensation.'*^ The 
method appointed for transacting this composition is found 
m (hcscainc law.*^" 

"J'liese att&in[)ts of Edmon4i to contract and diminish 
the feuds, were contrary to the ancient spirit of the 
northern barbarians, and were a step towanls a more 
regular administration of justice. By the Salic law, any 
man might, hy a public declaration, exempt himself from 
l‘is family ipuirrels ; Imt them he was considered by the 
law as no longer belonging to the family; and 'he was de- 
prived of all right of succession, as the punishment of his 
cowanJice.^*'* 

The price of the king’s bead, or his weregild, as it was 
fiien called, was li|^ law tnirty thousand tlirismas, iiejur 
*^ne thousand three hundred pounds of present money. 
The price of the prince’s head was fifteen thousand thris- 
in^ ; that of a bishop’s or alderman’s eight thousand ; 
a sheriflTs four thousand ; a thane’s or clergyman’s two 
thousand; a ceorle’s twoliundrcd and sixty-six. These 
prices Were fixed by the laws of the Angles. By the 
Mercian law, the price of a eeorle’s head was two hundred 
shillings ; that of a thane’s. six times as much that of 
^ king’s six times more.'*^ By the laws of Kent, the price 
the ar(!hbishop’s head was higher than that of the 
Such respect was then paid to the ecclesiastics ! 
t must be understood, that where a person was unable 
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or unwilling to pay the fine> he was put out of the pro(c»r- 
lioti of law, and the kindred of the deceased had liberty 
to punish him as they thought proper. 

Some antiquarians^^ have thought that these compen- 
sations were only ^ven for man-slaughter, not for wilful 
murder : but no such distinction appears in the laws ; and 
it is contradicted by the practice of all the other barbarous 
nations, by that of the ancient Germans,^^ and by that 
curious monument above mentioned, of Saxon antiquity, 
preserved by Uickes. There is iiuleed a law of Alfred’s, 
which makes wilful murder capital but this seems only 
to have been an attempt of that great legislator towards 
establishing a lietter police in the kingdom, and it pro- 
bably remained without execution. By the laws of the ^ 
same prince, a conspiracy against the life of the kint; 
might be redeemed by a hne.^^ 

The price of all kinds o£- wounds was likewise fixed by 
the Saxon laws : a wound of an inch long under the hair, 
was paid with one shilling : one of a like size in the fare 
two shillings : thirty shillings for the loss of an ear, ami 
so forth,*® There seems not to have been any difference 
made, according to the dignity of the person. By the law 
of Ethelbert, any one who committea adultery with bis 
neighbour’s wife was obliged to pay him a fine, and buy 
him another wife.*^ 

These institutions are not peculiar to the ancient 
fjermans. They seem to be the n^essary progress of 
criminal jurisprudence among eveiy free people, where 
the will of the sovereign is nut implicitly obeyed. We find 
them among the ancient Greeks during the time of tbe 
Trojan war. Compositions for murder are mMtioned in 
NeStor^s speech to Achilles in the ninth Iliad, and are 
called ctwotvav. The Irish, who never had any connections 
with the German nations, adopted the same practice till 
very lately ; and the price of a man’-s head was called 
among them his eric ; as we learn from Sir John Davis. 
Tbe same custom seems also to have prevailed among tbe 
JeWa.» 

.Theft and robbery were frequent among the Anglo- 
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Saxons. In oifler to impose some check upon these crimes, 
\t was ordained that no man should sell or buy any thin^ 
above twenty-pence value, except in cypen market and 
every bargain of sale must be executed before witnesses.*^ 
Gari^ of robbers much disturbed the peace of the country ; 
and the law determined, that a t^be of banditti, consisting 
of between seven and thirty-five persons, was to be called 
a turma, or troop : any greater company was denominated 
an aniiy.^^ The punishments for this crime were various, 
but none of them capital.^* If any man could track his 
stolen cattle into another's ground, the latter was obliged 
to show the tracks out of it, or pay their value.®^ 

Kc bell ion, to whatever excess it was carried, was not 
capital, but might be redeemed by a sum of nioney.^ 
The legislators, knowing it impossible to prevent all dis- 
ordei-s, only imposed a higher fine on breaches of the peace 
committed in the king’s cou|j^, or before an alderman or 
bishop. An alehouse too seems to have been considered 
•»s a privileged place \ and any f|uarrels that arose there 
''ere more severely published than elsewhere.^® 

^ULES OP PROOF. 

1 r the manner of punishing crimes among the Anglo- 
Saxons appear singular, the proofs were not less so ; and 
'vere also the natural result of the situation of those people, 
VVhatever we may^maglne concerning the usual truth ^pd 
sincerity of men who live In a rude and barbarous state, 
there is much more falsehood, and even peijury, among 
them, than among civilized nations; virtue, which is 
nothing but a more enlar|;ed and more cultivated reason, 
never flourishes to any degree, nor is founded on steady 
principles of honour, except where a good education be- 
comes general ; and where men are taught the pernicious 
consequences of vice, treacheiy, and immorality* Even 
superstition, though more prevalent among ignorant 
nations, is but a poor supply for the defects in knowledge 
and education: our European ancestors, who employed 
^ery moment the expedient of swearing on extraordinary 
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f:ro>sos and rtdiqucs, were less lioiiuunible in all en«fa»*c. 
Itieiite thjui their posterity, who, from experienee, have 
omitted those inetfootual securities, 'i'his g^eiieral prone- 
ness to perjury was much increased by tlic usual want of 
discernment in judges, who could not discuss an intricate 
evidence, and were obliged to number, not weigh, the 
testimony of the witnesses/*® Hence the ridiculous practict' 
of obliging men to bring compurgators, who, as they did 
not pretend to know any thing of the fact, expressed 
upon oath, that they believed the person spoke true; and 
these compurgators were in some cases multiplied to the 
number of three hundred.®^ The practice also of single 
combat was employed by most nations on the continent 
as a remedy against false evidence ;®® and though it was 
frequently dropped, from the opposition of the clergj', it 
was continually revived from experience of the falsehood 
attending the testimony of uritnesses.®^^ It became at las< 
a species of jurisprudence: the eases were determined by 
law, in which the parly might challenge his adversary, or 
the witnesses, or the judge himself and though these 
customs 3vere absurd, they were rather an iinproveinent 
on the methods of trial which had formerly been prac- 
tised among those barbarous nations, and which still pit*- 
vailed among the Anglo-Saxons. 

When any cojitroversy about a lact became too intricate 
for those ignorant judges to unravel, they had recourse to 
w^at they called the judgment of God ;4!!:hat is, to fortune : 
their methods of consulting this oracle were various. One 
of them was the decision by the ci'oss : it was practised in 
this manner : when a person was accused of any crime, 
he first cleared himself by oath, and he was attended by 
eleven compurgators. He next* look two pieces of wood, 
one of which was marked with the sign of the cross, and 
wrap)>ing both up in wool, he placed them on the altar, or 
on some celebrated relique. After solemn prayers for the 
success of the experiment, a priest, or, in his stead, some 
unexperienced youth, took up one of the pieces of wood, 
and if he happened upon that which was marked with the 
figure of a cross, the person was pronounced innocent; d 
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otlit'nvise, g;uilty7’ This practice, as it arose from su- 
pprstitioii, was abulish(Hl by it in France. The eiiiperor, 
l^nvis the Debonnaire, prohibited that method of trial, 
not because it was uncertain, but lest that sacred figure, 
says he, of the cross, should be prostituted in common dis- 
])iitcs and controversies."- t 
The ordeal Wiis another established method of trial 
among the Anglo-Saxons. It was practised either by boiling 
water or red-hot iron. The former was appro)n‘iated to 
the common people ; the latter to the nobility. The water 
or iron w:is consecrated by many prayers, masses, fastings, 
and exorcisms after which the person accusi*d either 
took up a stone sunk in the water to a certain depth, 
or carried the iron to a certain distance; and his hand 
being wrapped up, and the covering sealed for three days, 
if there appeared, on examining it, no marks of burning, 
he was pronounced innoeent^iif otherwise, guilty.^* I'he 
trial by cold water was diflerent: the person was thrown 
into consecrated water; if he swain, he was guilty; if he 
sunk, innocent.^® It b* difficult for us to .conceive how 
any innocent person could ever escape by the one trial, 
or any criminal be ^onvicted by the other. But there was 
another usage admirably calculated for allowing every 
criminal to escape who had confidence enough to try it. 
A consecrated cake, called a corsned, was produced ; which 
if the person could swallow and digest, he was pronounced 
innocent."’^ 


MILITARY FORCE. 

The feudal law, if it hi^d place at all among the Anglo- 
Saxons, which is doubtful, was not certainly extended 
over all the landed property, and was not attended with 
those consequences of homage, reliefs,’** worship, mar- 
and other burthens, which were inseparable from 
in the kingdoms of the continent. As the Saxons ex- 
pelled, or almost entirely destroyed the aneient Britons, 
they planted themselves in this island on the same footing 
''dh their ancestors in Germany, and found no occasion 
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for the feudal institutions,^^ which were calculated tu 
maintain a kind of standing army, always in readiness 
to suppress any insurrection amoiig^ the conquered people. 
The trouble and expence of defending; the state in En;'' 
land lay equally upon all the laud; and it was usual for 
every five hides to equi() a man for the service. The 
trinoda necessitas, as it was called, or the burthen of 
inilitaiy expeditions, of repairing highways, and of build- 
ing and supporting bridges, was inseparable from landed 
property, even though it belonged to the church or mo- 
nasteries, unless exempted by a particular charter.®* The 
ceorles or husbandmen were provided with arms, and 
were obliged to take their turn in military duty.®^ There 
were computed to be 243,600 hides in England;®^ con- 
sequently the ordinary military force of the kingdom con- 
sisted of 48,720 men; though, no doubt, on extraordinaiy 
oeuasions, a greater numbtr might he assembled. The 
king and nobility had some military tenants, who were 
called Sithcun-meii.®^ And there were some lands an- 
nexed to the office of alderman, and to other offices ; but 
these probably were not of great extent, and were possessed 
only during pleasure, as in the commencement of the feudal 
law in other countries of Europe. 

PUBLIC REVENUE, 

^The revenue of the king seems to hai'e consisted chiefly 
in his demesnes, which were large ; and in the tolls and 
imposts which he probably levied at discretion on the 
boroughs and sea-ports that lay within his demesnes. He 
could not alienate any part of the crown lands, even to 
religious uses, without the consent of the states.®^ Dane- 
gelt was a land-tax of a shRling a bide, imposed by the 
states,®'* either for payment of the sums exacted by the 
Danes, or for putting the kingdom in a posture of defence 
against those invaders.®* 
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VALUE OF MONEY. 

Thf. Saxon pound, as likewise that which was coined 
for some centuries after the conquest, was near three 
tunes tht* weight of our present money *. there were forty- 
eight shillings in the pound, and live pence in a shil- 
ling consequently a Saxon ^hilling was near a fifth 
heavier than ours, and a Saxon penny near three times 
as heavy.^^ As to the value of money in those times, 
eoiiqiared to commodities, there are some, though not 
very certain means of computation. A sheep, by the laws 
of Athelstan, was estimated at a shilling; that is, fifteen 
pence of our money. The fleece was two-fifths of the value 
of the whole sheep much above its present estimation ; 
find the reason probably was, that the Saxons, like the 
Ancients, were little acquainted with any clothing hut 
what was made of wool. Silk and cotton were quite un- 
known; linen was not niuelA«iiscd. An ox was computed 
At six times the value of a sheep ; a cow at four.^^^^ If we 
suppose that the cattle in that age, from the defects in 
husliaiulry, were not so large as they are at present in 
England, we may compute that money was then near ten 
times of greater v^lue. A hor^ was valued at about thirty- 
Mx shillings of our money, or thirty Saxon shillings;®* 
a niare a third less. A man at three pounds.®^ The board 
wages of a child the first year was eight shilliqgs, together 
'ritU a cow’s pasture in summer, and an ox’s in winter.®’ 
^Villi^lm of MaliAesbury mentions it as a remarkably 
nigh price that William Rufus gave fifteen marks for 
a horse, or about thirty pounds gf our present money. ®^ 
Between the years 900 and 1000, Ednoth bought a hide 
«f land for about one hxjndred and eighteem shillings of 
present money .®^ This was UtUe more than a shilling an 
acre, which indeed appears to have been the usual price, 
we may learn from other accounts.®^ A palfrey was 
sold for twelve shillings about the year 96*6.®^ The value 
nf an ox in king Ethelred’s time was between seven and 
right shillings; a cow about six shillings.®** Gervas of 
nilmry says, that in Henry the First’s time, bread which 
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would sulTice a hundred iiien for a day was rated at tliree 
shillings, or a shilling of that age; for it is thought 
thatj soon after the conquest, a pound sterling was divided 
into twenty shillings . a sheep was rated at a shilling, and 
so of other things in proportion. In Athclstan’s time a 
ram was valued at a shilling, or four pence Saxon.^^ The 
tenants of Shirehum weixi ohliged^ at their choice, to pay 
either sixpence, or four hens.'^ About 1S3S, the abbot 
of St. Albans, going on a journey, hired seven handsome 
stout horses ; and agreed, if any of them died on the roatl, 
to pay the cAvner thirty shillings apiece of our present 
money. It is to be remaiiced, that in all ancient times 
the raising of corn, especially wheat, being a species of 
manufactory, that commodity always bore a higher price, 
compared to cattle, than it does in our times.'®® I'he 
Saxon Chronicle tells us, that in the reign of Edward 
the Confessor there was the most terrible famine ever 
known ; insomuch that a qiuarter of wheat rose to sixty 
pennies, or fifteen shillings of our present money. Co!i- 
sequently it was as dc^ar as if it now cost seven pounds 
ten shillings. This much exceeds the great famine in the 
end of queen Elizabeth ; when a quarter of wheat was 
sold for four pounds. Money in this last period was nearly 
of the same value as in our time. These severe famines 
are a certain proof of bad husbandry. 

Ckx the whole, there arc three things to be considered, 
wherever a sum of money is mentioned in ancient times. 
F^t, the change of denomination, by prhich a pound hits 
been reduced to the third part of its ancielit weight in 
silver. Secondly, the change in value by the greater 
plenty of money, which has reduced the same weight of 
silver to ten times less value, compared to commodities ; 
and consequently a pound slewing to the thirtieth part 
of the ancient value. Thirdly, the fewer people and less 
industry, which were then to be found in every European 
kingdom. This circumstance made even the thirtieth part 
of the sum more difficult to levy, and caused any sum 
to have more than thirty times greater weight and influ- 
ence, both abroad and at lionie, than in our times; in 
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sanio manner that a sum, a hundred thousand pounds, for 
instance, is at present more difficult to levy in a small 
state, such as Bavaria, and can produce greater effects on 
such a small community, than on England. This last 
difference is not easy to he calculated: but allowing that 
England has now six. times more industry, and three times 
more people than it had at tha conquest, and for some 
reigns after that period, we are upon that supposition to 
conceive, taking all circumstances together, every sum 
of money mentioned by historians, as if it were multiplied 
more than a hundred fold above a sum of tile same deno- 
mination at present. 

In the Saxon times, land was divided equally among all 
the male children of the deceased, according to the cus« 
tom of Gavelkind. The practice of entails is to be found 
in those times. Land was chiefly of two kinds, bock- 
land, or land held by book or charter, which was re- 
garded as full property, aud^descended to the heirs of the 
possessor ; and folkland, or the land held by the ceorles 
and common people, who were removeable at pleasure, 
and were indeed only tenants during the will of their lords. 

The first attempt which we 6nd in England to separate 
the ecclesiastical ^om the ci^l jurisdiction, was that law 
of Edgar, by which all disputes among the clergy were 
ordered to be carried before the bishop.*®^ The penances 
were then very severe ; but as a man could buy them off 
with money, or might substitute others to perform them, 
they lay easy upoil the rich.*®® 

MANNERS. 

With regard to the manners of the Anglo-Saxons we 
can say little, but that they were in general a rude uncul- 
tivated people, ignorant of letters, unskilled in the me- 
chanical arts, untamed to submission under law and 
government, addicted to intemperance, riot, and disorder. 
Their best quality was their military courage, which yet 
'vas not supported by discipline or conduct. Their want 
of fidelity to the prince, or to any trust reposed in them, 
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appears strongly in tlie history of their later period ; an»I 
their want of hiitnanity in all their history. Even the 
Norman historians, notwithstanding the low state of the 
arts in their own country", speak of them as barbarians, 
when they nii'iition the invasion made upon them by the 
duke of Normandy.’**^ The conquest put the people in 
a situation of receiving sl^jwly from abroad the rudiments 
of seit'iice and cultivation, and of correcting tlieir rough 
and licentious manners. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 

nM'quonccB of Ihr Battle uf Ilasttnga-* ••Su^piiMion of the Buglish*< •• Settle* 
racnt ol the Government. ... King’H Return to Normandy ....DMeonteuts of 
tile English.. ..Their Insurreetiona.. ..Rigouri of the Nurnutn Government 
. ..New InMurreriiona. . ..New Rigours of the Government... liitruiliietion 
of the I'rudal I.nw... Innovation in Ecrlesustical Govriiment.. .. Insurrec- 
noil of the Norman Barons.. -. Dispute about Investitures.. . Revolt of Pnucc 
Kohert . . . Domesday-Book. . . . The New Forest. • . . War w ith France. - . . Death 
and Character of William the Conqueror. 


CONSEaUENCES OF THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 

10(i6. 

N othing oould exceed the consternation which seized 
the Engflish, when they -eceived intelligence of the 
unfortunate battle of Hasting, the death of their kin^^ 
the slaughter of their principal nobility and of their bravest 
warriors, and the rout and dispersion of the remainder. 
But though the loss which they had sustained in that fatal 
artiofi was considerable, it mi[j^lit have been repaired by a 
great nation ; wbert the people were generally armed, and 
where there resided so many powerful noblemen in every 
province, who could have assembled their retainers, and 
have obliged the duke of Normandy to divide his army, 
and probably to waste it in a variety of actions and ren- 
counters. It was thus that the kingdom had formerly r?- 
^isted, for many years, its invaders, and had been gradually 
subdued, by the continued efforts of the Romans, Saxons, 
and Danes ; and equal difficulties might have been appre- 
Wded by William in this^old and hazardous enlerpri.se. 
But there were several vices in the Anglo-Saxon constitu- 
tibn, which rendered it difficult for the English to defend 
|heir liberties in so critical an emergency. The people had 
ui a great measure lost all national pride and spirit, by 
Ihcir recent and long subjection to the Danes; and as 
I 'lnute had, in the course of his administration, much 
^ ’^tpd the rigoure of conquest, and had governed them 
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t*quital)ly by their own laws, they regarded wiih the less 
terror the ignominy of a foreign yoke, and deemed the 
incoiiveniencies of submiasion less formidable than those 
of bloodshed, war, and resistance. Their attachment also 
iO the ancient royal family had been much weakened, by 
their habits of subiiiissioii to the Danish princes, and by 
their late election of Harold, or their acquiescence in his 
usurpation. And as they had long been accustomed to 
regard Edgar Atheling, the only heir of the Saxon line, as 
unfit to govern them even in tiinesof order and tranquillitv, 
they could entertain small hopes of his being able to repair 
such great losses as they had sustmned, or to withstand 
the victorious arms of the duke of Normandy. 

That they might not, however, be altogether wanting 
to themselves in this extreme necessity, the English took * 
some steps towards adjusting their disjointed government, 
and uniting themselves against the common enemy. 
The two potent earls, EdwHii and Morcar, who had fled to 
London with the remains of the broken army, took the 
lead on this occasion : in concert with Stigand, archbishop 
of Canterbury, a man possessed of great authority and of 
ample revenues, they proclaimed FUlgar, and endeavoured 
to put the people in a posture of defeVice, and encourage 
them to resist the Normans.* But the terror of the late 
defeat, and the near neighbourhood of the invaders, in- 
creased the confusion inseparable from great revolutions ; 
and every resolution proposed was hasty, fluctuating, 
tumultuary; disconcerted by fear or faction, ill planned, 
and worse executed. 

William, that his enemies might have np leisure to re- 
cover from their consternation, or unite their counsels, 
immediately put himself in motion after his victory, a«d 
resolved to prosecute an enterprise, which nothing but 
celerity and vigour could render finally successful. His 
first attempt was against Romney, whose inhabitants he 
severely punished, on account of their cruel treatment of 
some Norman seamen and soldiers, who bad been carried 
thither by stress of weather, or by a mistake in their 
course:^ and foreseeing that bis conquest of England 
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nii^ht still be attended with many difficulties and with 
timch opposition, he deemed it necessary, before he should 
advance farther into the country, to make himself master 
of Dover, which would both secure him a retreat in case 
of adverse fortune, and afford him a safe landing-place 
for such supplies as might be rerfuisite for pushing his ad- 
vantages. The terror diffused by his victory at Hastings 
was so great, that the garrison of Dover, though nume- 
rous and well provided, immediately capitulated ; and as 
the Normans, rushing in to take possession of the town, 
hastily set fire to some of the houses, William, desirous 
to conciliate the minds of the English by an appearance of 
lenity and justice, made compensation to the inhabitants 
for their losses.^ 

The ]fIorman army, being much distressed with a 
dysentei*y, was obliged to remain here eight days ; but 
the duke, on their recovery, advanced with quick marches, 
towards London, and by his approach increased the con- 
fusions which were already so prevalent in the English 
counsels. The ecclesiastics in particular, whose iivfiuence 
was great over the people, began to declare in his favour ; 
and as most of tbj bishops aifd dignified clergymen were 
even then Frenchmen or Normans, the pope’s bull, by 
which his enterprise was avowed and hallowed, was now 
openly insisted on as a reason for general submission. 
The superior learning of those prelates, which, during the 
Confessor’s reign, diad raised them above the ignorant 
Saxons, made their opinions be received with implicit 
faith ; and a young prince like Edgar, whose capacity was 
deemed so metiH, was but ill qualified to resist the impres- 
sion which they made on Ae minds of the people. A re- 
pulse which a body of Londoners received from five 
hundred Norman horse, renewed in the city the terror of 
the great defeat at Hastings; the easy submission of all 
the inhabitants of Kent was an additional discouragement 
to them ; the burning of Southwark before their eyes, 
niade them dread a like fate to their own city; and no 
man any longer entertained thoughts but of immediate 
safety and of self-preservation. Even the earls Edwin and 
VoL. I. T 
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Alorcar, in despair of niakinj; eflectiial resistane(‘, retired 
with their troo]>s to their own provinees; and the people 
thc'nceforlh disposed themselves unanimously to yield to 
the victor. 

SUBMISSION OF THE ENGLISH. 

As soon as he passed the Thames at Wallinjjford, and 
reached Berkhainstead, Stij^and the ])riinate made submis- 
sions to him: before he caiiie within sight of the cit\, 
all the chief nobility, and Edgar Atheling himself, the 
new elected king, came into his camp, and declared their 
intention of yielding to his authority.' They requested 
him to nioiint tin ir thioiie, whieh the\ now eonsidered as 
vacant; and declared to him, that as they had al\va>s 
been ruled by regal power, they desired to follow, in this 
particular, the evain pic of, their aneistors, and knew of 
no one more worthy than himself to hold tlie reins of go- 
vernment.^ 

Though this was the great object to which the duke’s 
enterprise tended, he feigned to deliberate on the ofler; 
and being desirous, at firsf, of preserving the appearance 
of a legal administration, he wished obtain a more ex- 
plicit and formal consent of the English nation but 
Aimar of Aquitain, a man equally respected for valour 
in the field and for prudence in council, remonstrating 
\\<th him on the danger of delay in so criticid a coiijunctiire, 
he laid aside all farther scruples, and accepted of the 
crown which wjis tendered him. Orders were immediately 
issued to prepare every thing for the ceremony of his coro- 
nation ; but as he was yet afraid to place entire confidence 
in the Londoners, who were numerous and warlike, he 
meanwhile commanded fortresses to be erected, in order 
to curb the inhabitants, and to secure his person and go- 
vernment.'^ 

Stigand was not much in the duke’s favour, both be- 
cause he had intruded into the see on the expulsion of 
Robert the Norman, and because he possessed such influ- 
ence and authority over the English'* as might be dan- 
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m'l’ous t»» a Dew-t'stabliblunl monarch. Williaiii, therefore, 
pn'tciidinjj that the primate had obtained his piUl in an 
irrcji;Milar manner from pope Benedict IX. who was him- 
self, an iisuriier, refused to be consecrated by him, and 
<*onfeiTed this honour on Aldred, archbishop of York. 
'Wc'st minster abbey was the pfa«^‘ appointed for that 
iiificent eeiemony ; the most considt'rable of the nobility, 
both £n«^li.sh and Normtan, attended tlie dnke on this oc- 
casion [l>ee. 26, 1066] ; Aldrefl, in a short speeeli, asked 
tin* former whether they aj^reed to accept of William as 
their kinjf? the bishop of Constance put the same ques- 
tion to Uie latter; and both beinj? answered with accla- 
mations,^ Aldrtal administered to the duke the usual 
coronation oath, by whiidi be l>oiind bimself to protect 
the church, to administer justice, and to reprcijs violence: 
he then anointed him, and put the crown upon his hcad.^‘* 
There appeared nothing hu^joy in the eoiintenaiice of 
the spectators : but in that vejy^ inotnent there hurst forth 
the strong^est symptoms of the jealousy and animosity 
which prevailed between the nations, and which conti< 
nually increased durinjf the rcig^n of this prince. The 
Norman soldiers, who were placed without, in order to 
guard the cburch,*hearin«; the shouts within, fancied that 
the English were otfering vkdence to their duke; and 
they immediately assaulted the populace, and set lire to 
the neighbouring houses. The alarm was conveyed to 
the nobility who ^surrounded the prince; both Erig^h 
and Normans, full ol’ apprehensions, rushed out to secure 
themselves from the present danger ; and it was with diffi- 
culty that VVilliain himself was able to appease the 
tumult.* * 

SETTLEMENT OF THE GOVERNMENT. 1067. 

The king, thus possessed of the throne by a pretended 
destination of king Edward, and by an irregular election 
of the people, but still more by force of arms, retired from 
l.Amdon to Berkiiig in Essex ; and there received the sub- 
missions of all the nobility who had not attended his coro- 
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nation. Edric, sirnaincd tlip Forester, gTand>nephew to 
that Edrie so noted for his r(^)>eat(‘d acts of perfidy during 
the RMgns of Ethelred and Edmond ; earl Coxo, a man 
famous for bravery ; even Edwin and Morcar, earls of 
iViercia and Northumberland; with the other principal 
\ioblemen of England, came and swore fealty to him ; were 
received into favour, and were confirmed in the possession 
of their estates and dignities.*® Every thing bore the ap- 
pearance of peace and tranquillity ; and William had 
no other occupation than to give contentment to the fo- 
reigners who had assisted him to mount the throne, and 
to his new subjects, who had so readily submitted to him. 

He iiad got possession of the treasure of Harold, which 
was considerable ; and being also supplied with rich pre- 
sents from the opulent men in all parts of England, who 
were solicitous to gain the favour of their new sovereign, 
he distributed great sums among his troops, and by this 
liberality gave them hopes of obtaining at length those 
more durable establishments which they had expected 
from his enterprise. The ecclesiastics, both at home and 
abroad, had much forwarded his success, and he failed not, 
m return, to express his g«*atitude and devotion in the 
manner which was most acceptable to them ; He sent 
Harold's standard to the pope, accompanied with many 
valuable presents : all the considerable monasteries and 
churches in France, where prayers had been put up for 
his success, now tasted of bis bounty .the English monks 
found him well disposed to favour their order : and he 
built a new convent near Hastings, which he called Battle 
Abbey y and which, on pretence of supporting monks to 
pray for his own soul, and for that of Harold, served as a 
lasting memorial ftf his victoiy.' * 

He introduced into England that strict execution of 
justice for which his administration had been much cele- 
brated in Normandy; and even during this violent revo- 
lution, every disorder or oppression met with rigorous 
punishment.*^ His army, in particular, was governed with 
severe discipline ; and notwithstanding the insolence of 
victory, ?!arf* was taken to give as little offence as possible 
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to the jealousy of the vaiiciuished. The king appeared 
solicitous to unite, in an amicable manner, the Normans 
and the English, by interiiiarri.'iges and alliances ; and all 
his new subjects who approached his person were received 
with affability and regards No signs of suspicion appeared, 
not even towards Kd«ar Atheling, the heir of the ancient 
royal family, whom William cotifirmed in the honours of 
earl of Oxford, conferred on him by Harold, and whom 
he affected to treat with the highest kindness, as nephew 
to the Confessor, his great fri(;nd and benefactor. 
Though he confiscated the estates of Harold, and of 
those who had fought in the battle of Hastings on the 
side of that prince, whom he represented as an usurper, 
he seemed willing to admit of every plausihle excuse for 
past opposition to his pretensions, and he received many 
into favour who had carried arms against him. He con- 
firmed the liberties and iiiimunities of London and theother 
cities of England ; and appealed desirous of replacing every 
thing on ancient establishments. In his whole adminis- 
tration he bore the semblance of the lawful prince, not of 
the conqueror ; and the English began to flatter themselves 
that they had changed, not the form of tlieir government, 
hut the successioi:i»only of thcTr sovereigns, a matter which 
gave them small concern. The better to reconcile his 
new subjects to his authority, William made a progress 
through some parts of England ; and besides a splendid 
court and majestic presence, which overawed the people, 
already struck witfl his military fame, the appearance of liis 
clemency and justice gained the approbation of the wise, 
attentive to the first steps of their new sovereign. 

But amidst this confidence and friendship which he ex- 
pressed for the English, the king took care to place all 
real power in the hands of his Normans, and still to keep 
possession of the sword, to which be was sensible he had 
owed his advancement to sovereign authority. He dis- 
armed the city of Loudon and other })laces, which ap- 
peared most warlike and populous ; and building citadels 
in that capital, as well ;is in Winchester, Hereford, and 
the cities best situat€*d for eonimanding the kingdom, he 
T .1 
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quartered Norman soldiers in all of them, and left no 
where any power able to resist or oppose him. He be- 
stowed the forfeited estates on the most eminent of his 
captains, and established funds for the payment of his 
soldiers. And thus, while his civil administration carried 
the face of a legal magistrate, his military institutions 
were those of a master a-id tyrant ; at least of one who 
reserved to himself, whenever he pleased, the power ^ 
assuming that character. 

KING’S RETURN TO NORMANDY, 1^67. 

By this mixture, however, of vigour and lenity, he had so 
soothed the minds of the English, that he thought he 
might safely revisit his native country, and enjoy the 
triumph and congratulation of his ancient subjects. He 
left the administration in the h^nds of his uterine brother, 
Odo bishop of Baieux, apd of William Fitz-Osberiie 
[March, 1067]. T'hat their authority might be exposed 
to less danger, he carried over with him all the most con- 
siderable nobility of England, who, while they served to 
grace his court by their presence and magnificent retinues, 
were in reality hostages the fidelity of the nation. 
Among these were Edgar Atheling, S^lgand the primate, 
the earls Edwin and Morcar, Waltheof, the son of the 
brave earl Siward, with others, eminent for the greatness 
of their fortunes and families, or for their ecclesiastic al 
apd civil dignities. He was visited atthr abbey of ^escanip, 
where he resided during some time, by Rodulph, uncle 
to the king of France, and by many powerful princes and 
nobles, who, having contributed to his enterprise, were 
desirous of participating in the joy and advantages of 
its success. His English courtiers, willing to ingratiate 
themselves with their new sovereign, out-vied each other 
ill equipages and entertainments ; and made a display of 
riches which struck the foreigners with astonishment. 
William of Poictiers, a Norman historian,’"^ who was 
present, speaks with admiration of the beauty of their 
verFons, the size and workmanship of their silver plate. 
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the costliness of their embroideries, an art in which the 
Kn^Ush then excelled ; and he expresses himself in such 
terms, as tend much to exalt our idea of the opulence and 
riiltivation of the peoj)le.*“ But thoiig;h every thing bore 
the face of joy"!fnd festivity, and William himself treated 
liis new courtiers with great appearance of kindness, it 
was impossible altogether to privent the insolence of the 
Nonnaus ; and the English nobles derived little satisfac- 
tion from those entertainments, where they considered 
themselves as led in triumph by their ostentatious con- 
cjiicror. 


DISCONTENTS OF THE ENGLISH. 

In England affairs took still a worse turn during the 
absencMi of the sovereign. Discontents and complaints 
multiplied every where ; jsecret coitspiracies were entered 
into against the governnnpit ; jioslilities were already begun 
in many places; and jj/very thing seemed to menace a 
revolution, as rapid as mat which had placed William on 
the throne. The his/coriaii above mentioned, who is a 
panegyrist of his niaver, throws the blame entirely on the 
fickle and iinitinous mspositicAi of the English, and highly 
f^lebrates the justiOdfand lenity of Odo’s and Fitz-Osherne*s 
administration,*^ Btit other historians, with more proba- 
bility, impute the cause chiefly to the Normans, who, 
despising a people that had so easily submitted to the yoke, 
envyiiig'^their richas, and grudging the restraints impo|^d 
upon their own rapine, were desirous of provoking them 
lo a rebellion, by which they expected to acquire new 
confiscations and forfeitures, and to gratify those un- 
bounded hopes which they had formed in entering on this 
enterprise.®^ 

It is evident, that the chief reason of this alteration in 
the sentiments of the English, must be ascribed to the 
departure of William, who w.as alone able to curb the 
violence of bis captains, and to overawe the mutinies of 
the people. Nothing indeed appears mure strange, than 
that this prince, in less than three months after the con- 
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(juest of a ^reat, warlike^ and turbulent nation, should 
absent himself, in order to revisit his own country, which 
remained in profound tranquillity, and was not menaced 
by any of its neighbours; and should so long leave his 
jealous subjects at the mercy of an insolent and licentious 
army. Were we not assured of the solidity of his genius, 
and the good sense displayed in all other circumstances of 
his conduct, we might ascribe this measure to a vain osten- 
tation, which rendered him impatient to display his pomp 
and magnificence among his ancient siibjecis. It is 
therefore more natural to believe, that in so cxir|prdinary 
a step he was guided by a concealed policy; and that, 
though be had thought proper at first to allure the people 
to submission by the semblance of a lt*gal administration, 
he found that he could neither satisfy his rapacious 
captains, nor secure his unstable government, without 
farther exerting the rights of conquest, and seizing the 
possessions of the English! In order to have a pretext 
for this violence, he endeavoured, without discovtiring 
his intentions, to provoke and allure them into insurrec- 
tions, which, he thought, could never prove dangerous, 
while he detained all the ppiicipal nobility in Normandy* 
while a great and victorious army was qj irtered in England, 
and while he himself was so near to suppress any tumult or 
rebellion. But as no ancient writcif has ascribed this ty- 
rannical purpose to William, it scarcely seems allowable, 
from conjecture alone, to throw such an inquitation upoa 
him. 


THEIR INSURRECTIONS. 

But Whether we are to account for that measure from 
the king’s vanity or from his policy, it was the imme' 
diate cause of all the calamities which the English en- 
dured during this and the subsequent reigns, and gave rise 
to those mutual jealousies and animosities between them 
and the Normans, which were never appeased till a long 
tract of time had gradually united the two nations, and 
made them one people. The inhabitants of Kent, who 
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had first submitted to the Conqueror, were the first that 
attempted to throw off the j^oke; and in confederacy 
with Eustace, c<»uiit of Boiogne, who had also been dis- 
gusted by the Normans, they made an attempt, though 
witliout success, on the garrison of Dover.'-*’ Edric the 
Forester, whose possessions lay the banks of the Se- 
venie, being provoked at the depredations of some Nor- 
man captains in his neighbourhood, formed an alliance 
with Blethyn and Rowallan, two Welsh princt's; and en- 
deaN oiircil, with their assistance, to re]>el force by force.®'^ 
But thoit^h these open hostilities were not very considerable, 
the disaffeetion was general* among the English, who had 
become sensible, though too late, of their defenceless 
condition, and began already to experience those insults 
and injuries whicdi a nation must always expect, that 
allows itself to be reduced to that abject situation, A 
secret conspiracy was entere^ into to perpetrate in one 
day a general massacre of the Normans, like that which 
had formerly been executed upon the Danes; and the 
cpjiarrel was become so general and national, that the 
vassals of earl Coxo, having desired him to head them in 
an insurrection, and finding him resolute in maintaining 
his fidelity to Wiftam, put him to death as a traitor to 
his country. 

The king, informed of these dangerous discontents, 
hastened over to England (Dec. 6) ; and by his presence, 
and the vigorous n^ipasures which he pursued, disconcerted 
all the schemes of the conspirators. Such of them as had 
been more violent in their mutiny, betrayed their guilt 
by flying, or concealing themselves ; and the confiscation 
of their estates, while it inci*eased the number of mal- 
contents, both enabled William to gratify farther the ra- 
pacity of his Nonnan captains, and gave them the pros- 
pect of new forfeitures and attainders. The king began 
regard all tis English subjects as inveterate and irre- 
claimable enemies ; and thenceforth either embraced, or 
was more fully confirmed in the resolution of seizing 
their possessions, and of reducing them to the most 
object slavery. Though the natural violenoe and severity 
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of his temper iiiucle him incapable of fecliiij*’ any remorse 
in the execution of this tyrannical purpose, he had art 
enough to conceal his intention, and to preserve still 
some appearance of justice in his oppressions. He or- 
dered all the English, who had been arbitrarily expelled 
by the Normans durinp- his absence, to be restored to 
their estates but at the same time he imposed a gene- 
ral tax on the people, that of Danegelt, which had been 
abolished by the Conlessor, and which had always been 
extremely odious to the nation.'* 

106*8. As the vigilance of William overawed the 
inaU>oii tents, their insurrections were more the result 
of an impatient humour in the piioplc, than of any regu- 
lar conspiracy, which could give them a rational hope 
of success against the established power of the Normans. 
The inhabitants of Exeter, instigated by Githa, mother 
to king Harold, refused t/' admit a Norman garrison, 
and betaking themselves to arms, were strengthened by 
the accession of the neighbouring inhabitants of Devon- 
shire and Cornwall.^'' The king hastened with Viis forces 
to chastise this revolt; and on his approach, the wiser 
and more considerable citizens, sensible of the unequal 
contest, persuaded the iieople to submit, and to deliver 
hostages for their obedience. A sudden mutiny of the 
populace broke tins agreement; and William, appearing 
before the walls» ordered the eyes of one of the hostages 
t^ be put out, as an earnest of thati*severity which the 
rebels must expect if they persevered in their revolt.®^ 
''l''he inhabitants were anew seized with terror, and sur- 
rendering at discretion, threw themselves at the king’s 
feet, and supplicated his clemei^icy and forgiveness. Wil- 
liam was not destitute of generosity, when his temper was 
not hardened either by policy or passion ; he was pre- 
vailed on to pardon the rebels, and he set guards on all 
the gates, in order to prevent the rapacity and insolence 
of his soldiery.®"^ Githa escaped with her treasures to 
Flanders. Tlie malcontents of Cornwall imitated the 
example of Exeter, and met with like treatment: and the 
king, having built a citadel in that city, which he pa* 
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under the coiriinaiul of Ealdwin, son of earl Gilbert, 
returned to Wincher.ter, and disjxTsed his army into 
then* quarters. He \v;ls here joined hy hi^ uife Matilda, 
\vh(» had not before; visited England, and whom he now 
ordered to h<» erowned hy archbishop Aldred. Soon 
after, she hroug:ht him an acce'-^ion to his family hy the 
birth of a fourth son, whom he named Henry. His three 
eldL*r sons, Robert, Richard, and W'llliam, still resided in 
Normandy. 

Rut thougfh the kinjj appearetl thus fortunate, both 
in public and domestic life, the discontents of his Ens^lish 
subjects aujtmeiUed daily ; and the injuries committed 
and suffered on both sides, rendered the quarrel between 
them and the Normans absolutely ineiirable. The inso- 
lence of vic-torious masters, dispersed throughout the 
kingdom, seemed intolerable to the nativc*s; and whert'- 
ever they found the Normal^, separate or asfi(‘mbled in 
small bodies, they secretly set upon them, and gratified 
tbeir vengeance by the slaughter of their enemies. Bat 
an insurrection in the north drew thither the general 
attention, and seemed to threaten more importaiit con- 
sequences, Edwin and Morrtir appeared at the head of 
this rebellion; anti these potent noblemen, before they 
took arms, stipulated for foreign siiecoiirs, fri>ni their 
nephew Blethyii prince of North Wales, from Malcolm 
king of Scotland, and from Sweyii king of Denmark. 
Besides the geiierpA discontent which had seized the Eng- 
lish, the two earls were incited to this revolt by jirivate 
injuries. William, in order to insure them to his in- 
terests, had, on his accession, promised his daughter in 
niarriage to Edwin ; but either he had never seriously 
intended to perform this engagement, or, having changed 
kis plan oft* administration in England from clemency to 
rigour, he thought it was to little purpose, if he gained 
one family, while he enraged the whole nation. When 
f^dwin, therefore, renewed his applications, he gave him 
an absolute denial;**^ and this disappointment, added 
to so many other reasons of disgust, induced that noble- 
nian and his brother to concur with their incensed couii- 
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tryineo, aad to make one general effort for the recovery 
of their ancient liberties. William knew the importance 
of celerity in quelling an insurrection, supported by such 
powerful leaders, and so agreeable to the wishes of the 
people ; and having his troops always in readiness, he ad 
vanced by great journeys to the north. On his march 
he gave orders to fortify the castle of Warwic, of which 
he left Henry de Beaumont governor, and that of Not- 
tingham, which l)e committed to the custody of William 
Peverill, another Norman captain.^^ He reached York 
before the rebels were in any condition for resistance, 
or were joined by any of the foreign succours which they 
expected, except a small reinforcement from Wales 
and the two earls found no means of safety, but having 
recourse to the clemency of the victor. Archil, a potent 
nobleman in those parts, imitated their example, and 
delivered his sun as a hostage for his fidelity nor were 
the people, thus deserted by their leaders, able to make 
any farther resistance. But the treatment which Wil- 
liam gave the chiefs, was veiy different from that which 
fell to' the share of their followers. He observed reli- 
giously the terms which lA: had graitfed to the former, 
and allowed them for the present to keep possession of 
their estates ; but he extended the rigours of his confis- 
cations over the latter, and gave away their lands to his 
foreign adventurers. These, planted throughout the 
wj^ole countiy, and in possesion of tke military power, 
left Edwin and Morcar, whom he pretended to spare, des- 
titute of all support, and ready to fall, whenever he 
should think proper to command their ruin. A peace 
which he made with Malcolm, ^who did him homage for 
Cumberland, seemed at the same time to deprive them 
of all prospect of foreign assistance.^*^ * 

RIGOURS OF THE NORMAN GOVERNMENT. 1068 . 

I'hf. English were now sensible that their final de- 
struction was intended; and that instead of a sovCnMgn, 
whom they had hoped to gain by their submissions, they 
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liad tamely surrendered themselves, without resistance^ to 
a tyrant and a conqueror. Though the early confiscation 
of Harolds followers might seem iniquitous; being in- 
flicted on men who had never sworn fealty to the duke of 
Normandy, who were ignorant of his pretensions, and who 
only fought in a defence of the ^government which they 
themselves had established in their own countiy'': yet 
were these rigours, however contrary to the ancient Saxon 
laws, excused on account of the urgent necessities of the 
prince; and those who were not involved in the present 
ruin, hoped that they should thenceforth enjoy, without 
molestation, their possessions and their dignities. But the 
successive destruction of so many other families con- 
vinced them, that the king intended to rely entirely on 
the support and affections of foreigners ; and the}' foresaw 
new forfeitures, attainders, and acts of violence, as the 
necessary result of this destructive plan of administration. 
They observed, that no Englishman possessed his con- 
fidence, or was entrusted with any command or autho- 
rity ; and that the strangers, whom a rigorous discipline 
could have but ill restrained, were encouraged in their 
insolence and tyr^iiiy agains\? them. The easy submis- 
sion of the kingdom of its first invasion bad exposed the 
natives to contempt ; the subsequent proofs of their ani- 
mosity and resentment had made them the object oi* 
hatred ; and tliey were now deprived of every expedient 
by which they cosild hope to make themselves eitl^ci* 
regarded or beloved by their sovereign. Impressed with 
the sense of this dismal situation, many Englishmen fled 
into foreign countries, with an intention of passing their 
lives abroad free from 0 |^ression, or of rcturnii% on a 
favourable opportunity to assist their friends in the reco- 
very of th^ir native liberties.^^ Edgar Atheling himself, 
dreading the insidious caresses of William, was persuaded 
by Cospatric, a powerful Northumbrian, to escape with 
him into Scotland ; and he carried thither his two sisters, 
Margaret and Christina. They were well received by 
Malcolm, who soon after espoused Margaret the eldest 
sister; and partly with a view of strengthening his 
VoL. 1. U 
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kingdom by the arcossion of so many stranglers, partly in 
hopes of employing them against the growing po\\er oi 
William, he gave great countenance to all the English 
exiles. Many of them settled there; and laid the founda- 
tion of families which afterwards made a figure in that 
cDuntiy'. * 

While the English suffered under these oppressions, 
even the foreigners were not much at their ease ; but 
finding themselves surrounded on all hands by enraged 
enemies, who took every advantage against them, and 
menaced them with still more bloody effects of the public 
resentment, they began to wish again for the tranquil- 
lity and security of their native country. Hugh de 
Grenlmesnil, and Humphry de Teliol, though entrusted ^ 
with great commands, desired to be dismissed the service ; 
and some others imitated their example : a desertion which 
was highly resented by theming, and which he punished 
by the confiscation of all ^eir possessions in England.**^ 
But William's bounty to his followers could not fail of 
alluring many new adventurers into his service ; and the 
rage of the vanquished English served only to excite the 
attention of the king and^thosc warlike chiefs, and keep 
them in readiness to suppress every* commencement of 
domestic rebellion or foreign invasion. 

NEW INSURRECTIONS. IO69. 

It was not long before they found occupation for their 
prowess and military conduct. Godwin, Edmond, and 
Magnus, three sons of Harold, had, immediately after the 
defeat^t Hastings, sought a retreat in Ireland ; where, 
having met with a kind reception from Dermot and other 
princes of that country, they projected an invasion on 
England, and they hoped that all the exiles from Denmark, 
Scotland, and Wales, assisted by forces from these several 
countries, would at once commence hostilities, and rouse 
the indignation of the English against their haughty con- 
querors. They landed in Devonshire ; but found Brian, 
son of the count of Britanny, at the head of some foreign 
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troops^ ready to oppose them ; and bein|^ defeated in 
several actions, they were obliged to retreat to their ships, 
and to return with great loss to Ireland.®^ The eflforts of 
the Normans were now directed to the north, where 
affairs had fallen into the utmost confusion. The more 
impatient of the Northumbrians bad attacked Robert de 
Comyn, who was appointed governor of Durham ; and 
gaining the advantage over him from his negligence, they 
pul him to death in that city, with seven hundred of his 
followers.*'*® This success animated the inhabitants of York, 
who, rising in arms, slew Robert Fitz-Riehard their gover- 
nor and besieged in the castle William Mallet, on whom 
the command now devolved. A little after, the Danish 
troops landed from three hundred vessels; Osberne, 
brother to king Sweyn, was entrusted with the command 
of these forces, and he was accompanied by Harold and 
Canute, two sons of that monarch. Edgar Atheling ap- 
peared from Stotland, and bnftight along with him Cospa- 
trick, Waltheof, Siward, Bearne, Merleswain, Adelin, and 
other leaders, who, partly from the hopes which they gave 
of Scottish succours, partly from their authority in those 
parts, easily persuaded the warlike and discontented North- 
uiuhriaiis to joii^ the insurrection. Mallet, that he 
might better provide for the defence of the citadel of York, 
set fire to some houses which lay contiguous; but this 
expedient proved the immediate cause of bis destruction. 
The flames, spref^ling into the neighbouring streets, re- 
iluccd the whole city to ashes : the enraged inhabitaiifs, 
aided by the Danes, look advantage of the confusion to 
attack the castle, which they carried by assault ; and the 
garrison, to the number of three thousand men, jvas put 
to tijo sword without mertiy.^® 

This succctss proved a signal to many other parts of 
England, and gave the people an opportunity of showing 
their malevolence to the Normans. Herewg.rd, a noble- 
niaii ill East -Anglia, celebrated for valour, assembled his 
tidlowers, and taking shelter in the Isle of Ely, made in- 
roads on all the neighbouring countiy.'*® The English in 
flic counties of Someraet and Dorset rose in arms, and 
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assaulted Muiitacute the Norman governor; while the 
inhabitants of Cornwall and Devon invested Exeter, which 
from the memory of William’s clemency still remained 
faithful to him. Edric the Forester, calling in the assistance 
of the Welsh, laid siege to Sbrewsbuiy, and made head 
against earl Briant and Fitz>Osberne, who contmanded in 
those quarters.***^ The Ifinglish, every where repenting 
their former easy submission, seemed determined to make 
by concert one great effort for the recoveiy of their liber- 
ties, and for the expulsion of their oppressors. 

William, undismayed amidst this scene of confusion, 
assembled bis forces, and animating them with the pros- 
pect of new confiscations and forfeitures, he marched 
against the rebels in the north, whom he regarded as the 
most formidable, and whose defeat he knew would strike 
a terror into all the other malcontents. Joining policy 
to force, he tried before his ^proach to weaken the enemy, 
by detaching the Danes from them; and he engaged 
Osberne, by large presents, and by offering him the li- 
berty of plundering the sea-coast, to retire, without 
committing farther hostilities into Denmark**^ ^ Cospatrick 
also, in despair of success, ipade his peace with the king, 
and paying a sum of money as an atoticment for his in- 
surrection, was received into favour, and even invested 
with the earldom of Northumberland. Waltheof, who 
long defended York with great courage, was allured with 
this appearance of clemency ; and as William knew how 
tef esteem valour even in an enemy, &at nobleman bad 
no reason to repent of this . confidence,^® Even Edric, 
compelled by necessity, submitted to the Conqueror, and 
received forgiveness, which was soon after followed by some 
degree of trust and favour. Malcolm, coming too late to 
support his confederates, was constrained to retire ; and 
all the English rebels in other parts, except Hereward, 
who still kept in his fastnesses, dispersed themselves, and 
left the Normans undisputed masters of the kingdom. 
Edgar Atheling, with his followers, sought again a retreat 
in Scotland from the pursuit of his enemies. 
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MEW RIGOURS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 1070. 

But the soeniing clemency of William towards the 
English leaders proceeded only from artifice, or from his 
esteem of individuals : his heart was hardened against all 
<‘oiiipas.sion towards the people; ^nd he scrupled no mea- 
‘sure, however violent ors«*verc, which seemed requisite to 
sii|;port his plan of tyrannical administratioti. Sensible 
of the restless disposition of the Northumbrians, he dc- 
tpriiiined to incapacitate them ever after from giving dis- 
turbance, and he issued orders for laying entirely waste 
that fertile country, which for the extent of sixty miles 
lies between the Humber and the Tees."^^ The houses 
were reduced to wishes by the merciless Normans; the 
cattle seized and driven away ; the instruments of hus- 
bandry destroyed ; and the inhahiUints compelled either to 
seek for a subsistence in the«iouthern i>arts of Scotland, 
or if they lingered in England, from a reluctance to 
abandon their ancient habitations, they perished miserably 
in the woods from cold and hunger. The lives of a 
Imiulred thousand persons are computed to have been sacri- 
ficed to this strokc^if barbaroifs ))olicy,''^ which, by seek- 
ing a remedy for a temporary evil, thus inflicted a lasting 
wound on the power and populousness of the nation. 

But William, finding himself entirely master of a people 
who had given him such sensible ])rc)ofs of their impotent 
rage and animosity^ now resolved to proceed to extremitiics 
against all the natives of England, and to reduce them to 
a condition in which they should no longer be formidable 
to his government. The insurrections and conspiracies 
in so many parts of the kingdom, had involved the hulk 
the landed proprietors, more or less, in the guilt of 
treason ; and the king took advantage of executing against 
them, with the utmost rigour, the laws of forfeiture and 
Attainder, TJieir lives were Indeed commonly spared ; but 
their estates were confiscated, and either annexed to the 
»’oyal demesnes, or conferred with the most profuse bounty 
ihe Normans and other foreigners.'*^ While the king's 
U 3 
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declared intention was to depress, or rather entirely ex- 
tirpate, the English gentry,^® it is easy to believe that 
scarcely the form of justice would be observed in these 
violent proceedings ; [5e<f note H, at the end of this Vol.'] 
and that any sus{)icion$ served as the must undoubteil 
proofs of guilt against a people thus devoted to destruc- 
tion. It was crime suhicient in an Englishman to be 
opulent, or noble, or powerful ; and the policy of the king, 
concurring with the rapacity of foreign adventurers, pro- 
duced almost a total revolution in the landed property of 
the kingdom. Ancient and honourable families were 
reduced to beggary ; the nobles themselves were eveiy 
where treated with ignominy and contempt ; they had 
the mortification of seeing their castles and manors pos- 
sessed hy Normans of the meanest birth and lowest sta- 
tions and they found themselves carefully excluded 
from every road which led either to riches or preferment. 
[See note I, at the end df this Vol^ 

INTRODUCTION OF THE FEUDAL LAW. 

As power naturally follows property, this revolution 
alone gave great security to the foreigners ; but William, 
by the new institutions which he established, took also care 
to retain for ever the military authority in those hands 
which had enabled him to subdue the kingdom. He intro- 
duced into England the feudal law, which he found esta- 
blished in France and Normandy, an(t which, during that 
age, was the foundation both of the stability and of the 
disorders in most of the monarchical governments of 
Europe. He divided all the lands of England, with very 
few exceptions, besides the royal demesnes, into baronies ; 
and he conferred these, with the reservation of stated ser- 
vices and payments, on the most considerable of bis ad- 
venturer’s. These great barons, who held immediately of 
the crown, shared out a great part of their lands to other 
foreigners, who were denominated knights or vassals, and 
who paid their lord the same duty and submission in peace 
and war, which he himself owed to bis sovereign. The 
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Mfhok* kirig^clom contained about seven hundred chief 
tenants, and sixty thousand two hundred and fifteen 
kniifhts-fees and as none of the native English were ad- 
mitted into the first rank, the few who retained their 
landed property were glad to he received into the second, 
and under the protection of some powerful Norman, 
to load themselves and their posterity with this grievous 
burthen, for estates which they had received free from 
their ancestors.^^ The small mixture of English which 
entered into this civil or military fabric (for it partook 
of both species), was so restrained by subordination under 
the foreigners, that the Norman dominion seemed now to 
be fixed on the must durable basis, and to defy all the efforts 
of its ern'inies. 

The better to unite the parts of the government, and to 
bind them into one system, which might serve both for de- 
fence against foreigners, and for the support of domestic 
tranquillity, William reduc^ the ecclesiastical revenues 
under the same feudal law ; and though he had courted 
the church on his invasion and accession, he now sulijected 
it to services which the clergy regarded as a grievous 
slavery, and as totally unbefitting their profession. The 
bishops and abbotfl were obliged, when required, to furnish 
to the king, during war, a number of knights or military 
tenants, proportioned to the extent of property possessed 
by each see or abbey ; and they were liable, in case of 
failure, to the sai|^e penalties which were exacted from 
the laity. *® The pope and the ecclesiastics exclaimed agalftst 
this tyranny, as they called it; but the king's authority 
was so well established over the army, who held every thing 
from his bounty, that superstition itself, even in that age, 
when it was most prevalent, was constrained to bend 
under his superior influence. 

But as the great body of the clergy were still natives, the 
king had much reason to dread the effects of their resent- 
ment ; he therefore used the precaution of expelling the 
English from all the considerable dignities, and of ad- 
vancing foreigners in their jrface. The partiality of the 
Confessor towards the Normans had been so great, that. 
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aided by their superior learning, it had promoted them to 
many of the sees in England ; and even before the period 
of the eonquest, soareely more than six or seven of the 
prelates were natives of the country* But among these 
was Stigand, archbishop of (.'anterbury ; a man who, by 
his address and vigour, by the greatness of his family and 
alliances, by the e\t( ntoMiis possessions, as well as by the 
dignity of bn atnl his authority among the English, 

gave jeiloii'^) to the king.*^ Though William had on 
his accession atfronted this prelate, by employing the 
archbishop of York to officiate at his consecration, he 
was careful on other occasions to load him with honours 
and caresses, and to avoid ‘giving hkn farther offence till 
the opportunity should offer of effecting his final destruc- 
tion.*^ The suppression of the late rebellions, and the 
total subjection of the English, made him hope that an 
attempt against Stigand, however violent, would be 
covered by his great succesfos, and bc‘ overlooked amidst 
the other important revolutions which affected so deeply 
the property and liberty of the kingdom. Yet, notwith- 
standing these great advantages, he did not think it safe 
to violate the reverence usually paid to the primate ; but 
undercover of a new superstition, whioh he was the great 
instrument of introducing into England. 

INNOVATION IN ECCLESIASTICAL GOVERNMENT, 

sTThe doctrine which exalted the* papacy above all 
human power, had gradually diffiised itself from the city 
and court of Rome; and was, during that age, much 
more prevalent in the southern than in the northern 
kingdoms of Europe. Pope Alexander, who had assisted 
William in his conquests, naturally expected that the 
French and Normans would import into England the 
same reverence for his sacred character with which they 
were impressed in their own country ; and would break 
the spiritual as well as civil independency of the Saxons, 
who had hitherto conducted their ecclesiastical govern- 
ment with an acknowledgment indeed of primacy in tbe 
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see of Rome, but without much idea of its title to domi- 
nion or authority. As soon, therefore, as the Norman 
prince seemed fully established on the throne, the pope 
dispatched Ermenfroy, bishop of Sion, as his legate into 
England ; and this prelate was the first that had ever ap- 
peared with that character in a|iy part of the British 
islands. The king, though he was probably led by prin- 
ciple to pay this submission to Rome, determined, as is 
usual, to employ the incident as a means of serving 
his political purposes, and of degrading those English 
prelates who were become obnoxious to him. The legate 
submitted to become the instrument of his tyranny; and 
thought that the more violent the exertion of power, the 
more certainly did it confirm the authority of that court 
> from which he derived his commission. He summoned, 
therefore, a council of the prelates and abbots at Winches- 
ter; and being assisted by two cardinals, Peter and John, 
he cited before him Stigand, Srehbishop of Canterbury, 
to answer for his conduct. The primate was accused of 
three crimes; the bolding of the see of Winchester, toge- 
ther with that of Canterbury ; the officiating in the pall 
of Robert his predecessor; and* the having received his 
own pall from Benedict IX. who was afterwards deposed 
for simony, and for intrusion into the papacy.*^ These 
crimes of Stigand were mere pretences; since the first 
had been a practice not unusual in England, and was 
utvpr any where si^jected to a higher penalty than ^ 
resignation of one of the sees; the second was a pure 
ceremonial ; and as Benedict was the only pope who then 
officiated, and his acts were never repealed, all the pre- 
lates of the church, especially those who lay at a distance. 
Were excusable for making their applications * to him. 
Stigand*s ruin, however, was resolved on, and was prose- 
cuted with great severity. The legate degraded him 
from his dignity: the king confiscated his estate, and 
cast him into prison, where ho continued in poverty and 
want during the remainder of his life. Like .jrigour was 
^xercised against the other English prelates: Agelric, 
oishop of Selcsey, and Agelmare of Elmharo, were deposed 
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by tbe leg:ate» and imprisoned by the king^. Many consi- 
derable abbots shared the same fate : Egelwin, bishop of 
Durham, fled the kingdom: Wulstan of Worcester, a 
man of an inoffensive character, was the only English 
prelate that escaped this general proscription,^^ and 
remained in possession^ of his dignity. Aldred, archbishop 
of York, who bad set the crown on William’s head, had 
died a little before of grief and vexation, and had left his 
malediction to that prince, on account of the breach of his 
coronation oath, and of the extreme tyranny with which 
he saw he was determined to treat his English subjects.^^ 

It was a fixed maxim in this reign, as well as in some 
of the subsequent, that no native of the island should 
ever be advanced to any dignity, ecclesiastical, civil, or 
military.*® The king, therefore, upon Stigand’s deposition,*' 
promoted Lanfranc, a Milanese monk, celebrated fur bis 
learning and piety, to the vacant see. This prelate was 
rigid in defending the prerogatives of bis station; and 
after a long process before the pope, he obliged Thomas, a 
Norman monk, who had been appointed to the see of 
York, to acknowledge the primacy of the archbishop of 
Canterbury. Where ambition can be so happy as to cover 
its enterprises, even to the persoif himself, under the 
appearance of principle, it is the most incurable and in- 
flexible of all human passions. Hence Lanfranc’s zeal in 
promoting the interests of the papacy, by which he himself 
augmented his own authority, was iipdefatigable ; and met 
with proportionable success. The devoted attachment to 
Rome contimirilly increased in England ; and being fa- 
voured by the sciitiments of the conquerors, as well as 
by the monastic establishments formerly introduced by 
Ed red and by Edgar, it sodh reached the same height 
at which it had, during some time, stood in France and 
Italy.*7 It afterwards went much farther ; being favoured 
by that very remote situation which had at lirst obstructed 
its progress ; and being less checked by knowledge and a 
liberal education, which were still somewhat more com- 
mon in the soatheni countries. 

Tbe prevalence of this superstitious spirit became dan- 
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gcrous to some of William’s successors, and incommo- 
dious to most of them : but the arbitrary sway of this 
kin*** over the English, and his extensive authority over 
thc'^foreigners, kept him from feeling any immediate in- 
con venieiicieS from it. He retained the church in great 
subjection, as well as his lay sublets ; and would allow 
nom*, of whatever character, to dispute his sovereign will 
and pleasure. He prohibited his subjects from acknow- 
ledging any one for po|»c whom he himself hail not 
previously received : he required that all the ecclesiastical 
canons, vtited in any synod, should first he laid before 
him, and be ratified by his authority: even bulls or 
letters from Rome could not legally be produced, till they 
received the same sanction: and none of his ministers or 
• barons, whatever offences they were guilty of, could be 
subjected to spiritual censures till he himself had given 
his consent to their excommunication.^® These regulations 
were worthy of a sovereign, and kept united the civil 
and ecclesiastical powers, which the principles intro- 
duced by this prince himself had an immediate tendency 
to separate. 

But the English had the crueV mortification to find that 
their king’s authority, however acquired or however ex- 
tended, was all employed in their oppression ; and that 
the scheme of their subjection, attended with every circum- 
.stance of insult and indignity,^® was deliberately form^ 
by the prince, and Mjp.ntonly prosecuted by his followers. ^ 
William bad even entertaiued the difficult project of to- 
tally abolishing the English language ; and for that pur- 
pose, he ordered that in all schools throughout the kingdom 
the youth should be instructed in the French tongue ; a 
practice which was continifed from custom till after the 
reign of Edward HI. and was never indeed totally dis- 
continued in England. The pleadings in the supreme 
courts of judicature were in French the deeds were 
often drawn in the same language ; the laws com- 
posed in that idiom no other tongue was used at court ; 
It became the language of all fashionalde company; and 
the English themselves, ashamed of their own country. 
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affected to excel in that foreig^n dialect. From this atten- 
tion of William, and from the extensive foreign dominions 
lon^ annexed to the crown of Eng^land, proceeded that 
mixture of French which is at present to be found in 
the English tongue, and which composes the greatest and 
best part of our laiigriage. But amidst those endea- 
vours to de})ress the English nation, the king, moved by 
the remonstrances of some of his prelates, and by the 
earnest desires of the people, restored a fcw' of the laws 
of king Edward which, though seemingly of no great 
importance towards the protection of general liberty, gave 
them extreme satisfaction, as a memorial of their ancient 
government, and an unusual mark of complaisance in 
their imperious conquerors. TSee note K, at the end of 
this VoL-\ " 

1071. The situation of the two great earls,. Morcar 
and Edwin, became now v^ry disagreeable. Though they 
had retained their allegiance during this general insurrec- 
tion of their country'men, they had not gained the king's 
confidence, and they found themselves exposed to the ma- 
lignity of the courtiers, who envied them on account of 
their opulence and great^iess, and a^ the same time in- 
volved them in that general contempt which they enter- 
tained for the English. Sensible that they had entirely 
lost their dignity, and could not even hope to remain 
long in safety; they determined, though too late, to 
{bare the same fate with their countrymen. While Edwin 
retired to his estate in the north, with a view of com- 
mencing an insurrection, Morcar took sfielter in the Isle 
of F-ly with the brave Hereward, who, secured by the 
inaccessible situation of the place, still defended himself 
against the Normans. But this attempt served only to 
accelerate the ruin of the few English who had hitherto 
been able to preserve their rank or fortune during the 
past convulsions. William employed all his endeavours to 
subdue the Isle of Ely; and having surrounded it with 
flat-bottomed boats, and m«ade a causeway through th® 
morasses to the extent of two miles, he obliged the rebel? 
to surrender at discretion. Hereward alone forced h'S 
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way, sword in band, through the enemy; and still con- 
tinued his hostilities by sea against the Normans, till 
at last William, charmed with his bravery, received him 
into favour, and restored him to his estate. Karl Morcar, 
and Egelwin bishop of Durham, who had Joined the mal- 
contents, were thrown into prisw, and tlie latter soon 
aftoi died in confinement. Edwin, attempting to make 
bis escape into Scotland, was betrayed by some of his 
followers, and was killed by a party of Normans, to the 
great affliction of the English, and even to that of William, 
who paid a tribute of generous tears to the memory' of this 
gallant and beautiful youth. The king of Scotland, in 
hopes of profiting by these convulsions, had fallen upon 
^ the northern counties; but on the approach of William 
he retired; and when the king entered his country, he was 
glad to make peace, and to pay the usual homage to the 
English crown. To complex the king’s prosperity, 
Edgar Atheling himself, despairing of success, and weary 
of a fugitive life, submitted to his enemy ; and receiving 
^ decent pension for his subsistence, was permitted to 
live in England unmolested. But these acts of generosity 
towards the leaders ^ere tJisgraeftid, as usual, by William*-! 
rigour against the inferior malcontents. He ordered the 
hands to be lopt off, and the eyes t(» be put out, of many 
of the prisoners whom he had taken in the Isle of Ely, 
J^nd he dispersed them in that miserable condition through- 
out the countiy, as sionuments of his severity. ^ 

1073. The province of Maine in France had, by the will 
of Herbert the last count, fallen under the duiniiiion of 
Wniiani some years before his conquest of England ; but 
fhe inhabitants, dissatisfied with the Norman government, 
•Hul instigated by Fulk count of Anjou, wVio had some 
pretensions to the succession, now rose in rebellion, and 
'"xpelled the magistrates whom the king had placed over 
' I'he full settlement of England afforded him leisure 
'^o punish this insult on his authority ; but being unwill- 
to remove his Norman forces from this island, he 
t arried over a considerable army, composed almost en- 
’•£‘<ly of English ; and joining them to some troops levied 
' 1. ‘ X 
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in Normandy, he entered the revolted province. The 
English appeared ambitious of distinguishing themselves 
on this occasion, and of retrieving that character of 
valour which had long been national among them; but 
which their late easy subjection under the Normans had 
somewhat degraded arniliobscured. Perhaps too they hoped 
that, by their zeal and activity, they might reccn'er the con- 
fidence of their sovereign, as their ancestors had formerly, 
by like means, gained the affections of Canute; and 
might conquer his inveterate prejudices in favour of his 
own countrymen. The king’s military conduct, seconded 
6y these brave troops, soon overcame all opposition i» 
Maine : the inhabitants were obliged to submit, and tbu 
count of Anjou relinquished his pretensions. 

INSURRECTION OF THE NORMAN BARONS. 
e074. 

But during these transactions the government of 
England was greatly disturbed; and that too by those 
veiy foreigners who owed every thing to the king's bounty, 
and who were the sole* object of his friendship and 
regard. The Norman barons, who* had engaged with 
their duke in the conquest of England, were men of the 
most independent spirit; and ^iiough they obeyed their 
leader in the field, they would have regarded with dis- 
dain the richest acquisitions, had t^yey been required in 
return to submit, in their civil government, to the arbi- 
traiy will of one man. But the imperious character of 
Vl^illiam, encouraged by his absolute dominion over the 
English, and often impelled by the necessity of his affairs* 

had prompted him tost retch bife authority over the Normans 

themselves beyond what the free genius of that victorious 
people could easily bear. The discontents were become 
general among those haughty nobles ; and even Roger, 
earl of Hereford, son and heir of Fitz-Osberrie, the 
king's chief favourite, was strongly infected with 
Thl^ nobleman, intending to marry his sister to Ibilp" 
da Guader, earl of Norfolk, had thought it his duty to 
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inform the king of bis purpose, and to desire the royal 
consent; but meeting with a refusal, he proceeded never- 
theless to complete the nuptials, and assembled all his 
friends, and those of Guader, to attend the solemnity. 
The two earls, disgusted by the denial of their request, 
and dreading William’s resentme^it for their disobedience, 
her** prepared measures for a revolt; and during the 
gaiety of the festival, while the company was heated 
with wine, they opened the design to their guests. They 
inveighed against the arbitrary conduct of the king ; his 
tyranny over the English, whom they affected on this 
occasion to commiserate ; his imperious behaviour to his 
barons of the noblest birth; and his apparent intention 
of reducing the victors and the vanquished to a like 
' ignominious servitude. Amidst their complaints, the 
indignity of submitting to a bastard was not forgotten;®^ 
the certain prospect of succe^ in a revolt, by the assist- 
ance of the Danes and the discontented English, was 
insisted on ; and the whole company, inflamed with the 
same sentiments, and warmed by the jollity of the enter- 
tainment, entered, by a solemn engagement, into the 
design of shaking off the ro^ial authority. Even earl 
Waltheof, who wa^resent, inconsiderately expressed his 
approbation of the conspiracy, and promised his concur- 
rence towards its success. 

This nobleman, the last of the English who, for some 
generations, posscs^d any power or authority, had, aft^ 
Ills capitulation at York, been received into favour by 
the Conqueror ; had even married Judith, niece to that 
prince; and bad been promoted to the earldoms of 
Huntingdon and Northampton.®* Cospatrick, earl of 
Northumberland, having dh some new disgust from Wil- 
liam, retired into Scotland, where he received the earldom 
of Dunbar from the bounty of Malcolm ; Waltheof as ap- 
pointed his successor in that important command, and 
seemed still to possess the confidence and friendship of 
his sovereign.®® But as he was a man of generous prin- 
oiples, and loved his country, it is probable that the 
tyranny exercised over the English lay heavy upon hn 
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mind, and destroyed all the satisfaction which he could 
reap from his own grandeur and advancement. When 
a prospect, therefore, was opened of retrieving their 
liberty, he hastily embraced it ; while the fumes of the 
Hquor, and the ardour of the company, prevented him 
from reflecting on the <;pnsequences of that rash attempt. 
But after his cool judgment returned, he foresaw, that 
the conspiracy of those discontented barons was not likely 
to prove successful against the established power of Wil- 
liam ; or if it did, that the slavery of the English, instead 
of being alleviated by that event, would become more 
grievous under a multitude of foreign leaders, factious 
and ambitious, whose union and whose lUscord would be 
equally oppressive to the people. Tormented with these 
reflections, he opened Ids mind to his wife Judith, of • 
whose fidelity he entertained no suspicion; but who, 
having secretly fixed her j|flections on another, took this 
opportunity of ruining her easy and credulous husband. 
She conveyed intelligence of the conspiracy to the king, 
and aggravated every circumstance, which, she believed, 
would tend to incense him against Waltheof, and render 
him absolutely implacable.^'^ Meanwhile the earl, still 
dubious with regard to the part wfiich he should act, 
discovered the secret in confession to Lanfranc, on whose 
probity and judgment he had a great reliance: be was 
persuaded by the prelate, that he owed no fidelity to those 
l^ebellious barous, who had by surpri^ gained his consent 
to a crime ; that his first duty was to his sovereign and 
benefactor; his next to himself and his family; and that, 
if he seized not the opportunity of making atonement 
for his guilt by revealing it, the temerity of the conspi- 
rators was so great, that they Svould give some other per- 
son the means of acquiring the merit of the discovery. 
Waltheof, convinced by these arguments, went over to 
Normandy ; but though he was well received by the king» 
and thanked for his fidelity, the account, previously trans- 
mitted by Judith, had sunk deep into William’s niind» 
and had destroyed all the merit of her husband's re- 
pentance. ♦ 
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The conspirators, hearing: Waltheofs depart ure, 

imint?diately concluded their design to be betrayed ; and 
ilicy flew to arms before their schemes were ripe for 
execution, and before the arrival of the Danes, in whose 
aid they placed their chief conhdence. The earl of 
Hereford was checked by Walter de Lacy, a great baron 
in those parts, who, supported b;pthe bishop of Worcester 
and the abbot of Evesham, raised some forces, and pre- 
vented the earl from passing the Severne, or advancing 
into the heart of the kingdom. The earl of Norfolk 
was defeated at Fagadun, near Cambridge, by Odo, the 
regent, assisted by Richard de Bienfaite and William de 
Warreniie, the two justiciaries. The prisoners taken in 
this action had their right foot cut off, as a punishment 
of their treason : the earl himself escaped to Norwich, 
thence to Denmark ; where the Danish fleet, which had 
made an unsuccessful attempt upon the coast of Eng- 
land,®^ soon after arrixed, an^ brought him intelligence, 
that all his confetlcrates were suppressed, and were 
either killed, banished, or taken prisoners.®® Ralph 
retired in despair to Britanny, where he possessed a large 
estate and extensive jurisdictions. 

The king, whtj^ hastened oVer to England in order to 
suppress the insurrection, found that nothing remained 
but the punishment of the criminals, which he executed 
with great severity. Many of the rebels were hanged ; 
some had their eyes put out; others their hands cut off. 
But William, agr^ably to his usual maxims, showed mgre 
lenity to their leader, the earl of Hereford, who was only 
eondemned to a forfeiture of his estate, and to imprison- 
ment during pleasure. The king seemed even disposed 
to remit this last part^f the punishment; had not 
Roger, by a fresh insolence, provoked him to render his 
confinement perpetual. But Waltheof, being an Eng.* 
lishman, was not treated with so much hu^Fianity ; tboi^^h 
his guilt, always much inferior to that of the other con- 
spirators, was atoned for by an early repentance and 
return to his duty [107.5]. William, instigated by his 
niece, aa well as by his rapacious courtiers, who loi^d 
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for so rich a forfeiture*^ ordered him to be tried, con^ 
demned, and executed on the 29th of April. The Eng- 
lish, who considered this nobleman as the last resource 
of their nation, grievously lamented Ills fate, and fancied 
that miracles were wrought by his reliques, as a testi- 
mony of his innocence and sanctity. The infamous 
Judith, falling soon after under the king's displeasure, 
was abatidoned by all the world, and passed the rest of 
her life in contempt, remorse, and misery. 

Nothing remained to complete William’s satisfaction 
but the punishment of Ralph de Giiader; and he has- 
tened over to Normandy, in order to gratify his vengeance 
in that criminal, liut though the contest seemed very 
unequal between a private nobleman and the king of 
England, Ralph was so well supported both by the earl of 
Britanny .i-nd the king of France, that William, after 
besieging him for some time* in Dol, was obliged to 
abandon the enterprise, arid make with those poweriul 
princes a peace, in which Ralph himself was included. 
England, during his absence, remained in tranquillity; 
and nothing reindrkable occured, except two ecclesiastical 
synods which were summoned, one at London, another 
at Winchester. In the former, the^, precedency among 
the episcopal sees was settled, and the seat of some of 
them was removed from small villages to the most consi- 
derable town within the diocese. In the second was 

transacted a business of more importance. 

e 

4 

DISPUTE ABOUT INVESTITURES. 1076. 

The Industry and perseverance are surprising, with which 
the popes had been treasuring pp powers and pretensions 
during so many ages of ignorance ; while each pontiff em- 
ployed every fraud for advancing purposes of imaginary 
piety, and chqpished all churns which might turn to the 
advantage of his successors, though he himself could not 
expect ever to reap any benefit from them. . All this 
immense store of spiritual and civil authority was now 
devolved on Gregory VII. of the name of Hi[debraiid» 
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the most eiiterprisiiig; pontiff that had ever filled that chair, 
and the least restrained by fear, decency, or moderation. 
Not content with shaking off the yoke of the emperors, 
who had hitherto exercised the power of appointing; the 
pope on every vacancy, at least of ratifying his election ; 
he undertook the arduous task of entirely disjoining the 
ecclesiastical from the civil pt>wer, and of excluding 
profane laymen from the right which they had assumed, 
of ftlling the vacancies of bishoprics, abbies, and other 
spiritual dignities.^® The sovereigns, who had long exer- 
cised this power, and who had acquired it, not by encroach- 
ments on the church, but on the people, to whom it 
originally belonged, made great opposition to this claim 
of the court of Rome ; and Henry IV. the reigning em- 
peror, defended this prerogative of his crown with a vigour 
and resolution suitable tojts importance. The few offices, 
either civil or military, which the feudal institutions left 
the sovereign the power of^estowing, *tnade the prero- 
gative of conferring the pastoral ring and staff the most 
valuable jewel of the royal diadem; especially as the genersL 
Ignorance of the age bestowed a consequence on the 
ecclesiastical offices, even b^ond the great extent of 
power and property which l^longed to them. I|uper- 
stition, the child of ignorance, invested the clergy with 
an authority almost sacred ; and as they ingrossed the little 
learning of the age, their interposition became requisite 
in all civil business, and a real usefulness in common life 
was thus superadaed to the spiritual sanctity of thffir 
character. 

When the usurpations, therefore, of the church had 
come to such maturity as to embolden her to attempt 
extorting the right of investitures from the temporal 
power, Europe, especially Italy and Germany, was 
thrown into the most Tiolent convulsions, and the pope 
and the emperor waged implacable war on each other.* 
Gregory dared to fulminate the sentence of excommunica- 
t'on against Henry and his adherents, to pronounce him 
nghtfully deposed, to free his subjects from their oaths of 
allegiance; and instead of shocking mankind by this 
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gross encroachment on the civU authority^ he found the 
stupid people ready to second his most exorbitant preten- 
sions. Every minister^ servant, or vassal of the emperor, 
who received any disgust, covered his rebellion under the 
pretence of principle; and even the mother of this 
monarch, forgetting all the ties of nature, was seduced 
to countenance the insmence of his enemies. Princes 
themselves, not attentive to the pernicious consequences of 
those papal claims, employed them for their present pur- 
poses : and the controversy, spreading into every city of 
Italy, engendered the parties of Guelf and Ghibbelin; 
the most durable and most inveterate factions that ever 
arose from the mixture of ambition and religious zeal. 
Besides numberless assassinations, tumults, and convul- 
sions, to which they gave rise, it is computed that the 
quarrel occasioned no less than^^ixty battles in the reign 
of Henry IV. and eighteen in that of his successor, 
Heniy V. wheh the claifiis of the sovereign pontiff 
finally prevailed.’* 

But the bold spirit of Gregory, not dismayed with the 
vigorous opposition which he met with from the emperor, 
extended his usurpations aV over Europe ; and wcdl know- 
ing |he nature of mankind, whose iliiid astonishment 
ever inclines them to yield to the most impudent pre- 
tensions, he seemed determined to set no bounds to the 
spiritual, or rather temporal monarchy, which he bad 
undertaken to erect. He pronounce^ the sentence of 
eVcommunication against Nicepborus, emperor of the 
East; Robert Guiscard, the adventurous Norman who 
bad acquired the dominion of Naplus, was attacked by the 
same dangerous weapon : he degraded Boleslas, king of 
Poland, from the rank of k^ng$ and even deprived 
Poland of the title of a kingdom : he attempted to treat 
Philip king of France with the same rigour which be 
had employed against the emperor he pretended to the 
entire property and dominion of Spain ; and he parcelled 
it out amongst adventurers, who undertook to conquer it 
froip the Saracens, and to hold it in vassalage under the 
;«ec of Rome:’^ even the Christian bishops, on wliose aid 
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he relied for subduing^ the temporal princes, saw that 
he was determined to reduce them to servitude ; and 
by assuming the whole legislative and judicial power of 
the church, to centre all authority in the sovereign pontiff.’^ 

William the Conqueror, the most potent, the most 
haughty, and the most vigorou^ prince in Europe, was 
no^, amidst all his splendid successes, secure from the 
attacks of this enterprising pontiff. Gregory wrote him 
a letter, requiring him to fulfil his promise in doing 
homage for the kingdom of England to the see of Rome, 
and to send him over that tribute, which all his prede*> 
ccssors bad been accustomed to pay to the vicar of Christ. 
By the tribute, he meant Peter's pence; which, though at 
first a charitable donation of the Saxon princes, was 
interpreted, according to the usual practice of the Romish 
court, to be a badge of subjection acknowledged by the 
kingdom. William replied, that the money should be re- 
mitted as usual ; but that neither had hi! promised to do 
homage to Rome, nor was it in the least his purpose to 
impose that servitude on his state,*^® And. the better to 
show Gregory bis independence, he ventured, notwith- 
standing the frequent complsuiiyts of the pope,4o refuse to 
the English bishops the liberty of attending a geperal 
council which that noiitiff had summoned against his 
enemies. 

But though tne king displayed this vigour in supporting 
the royal dignity, ^ was infected with the gener^ super- 
iitition of, the age, and he did not perceive the ambitiofis 
scope of those institutions, which, under colour of strict- 
ness in religion, were introduced or promoted by the 
court of Rome. .Gregory, Vrhile he was throwing all 
Europe into combustion By his violence and impostures, 
aflected an anxious care for the purity of manners ; aikl 
^ven the chaste pleasures of the mo^rriage-bed were in- 
consistent, in his opinion, with the sanctity of the sacer- 
dotal character. He bad issued a decree prohibiting the 
niarriage of priests, excommunicating all clergymen who 
retained their wives, declaring such unlawful commerce 
to be fornication, and rendering it criminal in the laity tepL 
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attend divine worship when such profane priests officiated 
at the altap.'^7 This point was a great otgect in the 
poliUcs of the Roman pontiffs; and it cost them iiiH> 
nitely more pains to establish it» than the propagation of 
any speculative absurdity which they had ever attempted 
to introduce. Many sypods were summoned in different 
parts of Europe^ before it was finally settled ; and it was 
there constantly remarked, that the younger clergymen 
complied cheerfully with the pope's decrees in this par- 
ticular, and that the chief reluctance appeared in those 
who were more advanced in years : an event so little con- 
sonant to men's natural expectations, that it could not 
fail to be glossed on, even in that blind and superstitious 
age. William allowed the pope’s legate to assemble, in 
his absence, a synod at Winchester, in order to establish * 
the celibacy of the clergy; but the church of England 
could not yet be carried the whole length expected. The 
synod was content with decieeing, that the bishops should 
not thenceforth ordain any priests or deacons without 
exacting from them a promise of celibacy; but they en- 
acted, that none, except those who belonged to collegiate 
or cathedral churches, should be obliged to separate from 
their wives, ^ 

REVOLT OF WUNCE ROBERT. 

The king passed some years in Iformandy; but his 
ling residence there was not entirely owing to his declared 
preference of that dutchy : bis presence was also necessary 
for composing those disturbances which had arisen in that 
favourite territory, and which had eycn originally pro- 
ceeded from his own family. Robert, his eldest son, sur- 
named Gambaron or Courthose, from his short legs, was 
a prince who inherited all the bravely of his family and 
nation; but without that policy and dissimulation, by 
which his father was so much dcftingutshed, and which, 
no less than his military valour, bad contributed to his 
great successes. Greedy of fame, impatient of contra- 
diction, without reser\'e in his friendsiupB, declared in 
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his enmities, this prince could endure no control even 
from his imperious father, and openly aspired to that in- 
dependence, to which his temper, as well as some circum- 
stances in his situation, strongly invited him.'^‘* When 
William first received the submissions of the province of 
Maine, he had promised the inhabitants that Robert should 
be their prince ; and before he undertook the expedition 
against England, he had, on the application of tike French 
court, declared him his successor in Normandy, aikd had 
oldiged the barons of that dutchy to do him homage as 
their future sovereign. -By this artifice, he had endea* 
voured to appease the jealousy of his neighbours, as a£^ 
fording them a prospect of separating England from his 
dominions on the continent^ but when Robert demanded 
of him the execution of those engagements, he gave him 
an absolute refusal, and told him, according to the 
homely saying, that he never intended to throw off bis 
cluilies till he went to bed.^^ ^lobert openly declared his 
discontent ; and was suspected of secretly instigating the 
king of France and the earl of Britanny to the opposition 
which they made to William, and which -had formerly 
frustrated his attempts upon the town of lfol. And as 
the quarrel still au^ented, Robert proceeded to entertain 
a strung jealousy of his two surviving brothers, William 
and Henry (for Richard was Killed in hunting, by a stag), 
who, by a greater submission and complaisance, had ac- 
quired the affectioi|^ of their father. In this disposition 
on both sides, the greatest trifle sufficed to produce 
a rupture between them. 

The three prinees, residing with their father in the 
castle of VAigle in Normandy, were one day engaged in 
sport together ; and after fome mirth and jollity, the two 
younger took a fancy of throwing over some water on 
Robert as he passed through the court on leaving their 
apartment;®® a frolic, which he would naturally have 
regarded as innoi»nt, had it not been for the suggestiom 
Alberic de Grentmesnil, son of that Hugh de Gient- 
niesnil whom William had formerly depriv^ of his for- 
tunes, when that baron deserted him during his greatest 
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difficulties in England. The youn^ man, mindful of the 
injury, persuaded the jnnnce that this action was meant 
as a public affront, which it behoved him in honour to 
resent ; and the choleric Robert, drawing his sword, ran 
up stairs, with an intention of taking revenge on his 
brothers.®* The whol^ castle was filled with tumult, 
which the king himself, who hastened from his apartment, 
found some difficulty to ap|>ease. But he could by no 
means appease the resentment of his eldest son, who com- 
plaining of his partiality, and fancying that no proper 
atonement had been made him for the insult, left the 
court that very evening, and hastened to Rouen, with 
an intention of seizing the citadel of that place.®® But 
being disappointed in this view by the precaution and 
vigilance of Roger de Ivery, the governor, he fled to Hugh 
de Neufchatel, a powerful Norman baron, who gave him 
protection in ids castles ; and he openly levied war against 
his father.®® The popular character of the prince, and 
a similarity of manners, engaged all the young nobility 
of Normandy and Maine, as well as of Anjou and Britanny, 
to take part with him ; and it was suspected, that Matilda, 
his mother, whose favourite he was, supported him in bis 
rebellion by secret remittances of moificy, and by the en- 
couragement which she gave his partisans. 

All the hereditary provinces of William, as well as his 
family, were, during several years, thrown into convul- 
sions by this war [ 1079 ]; and be wa|. at last obliged to 
fa&ve recourse to England, where that species of militaiy 
government whicli he had established gave him greater 
authority than the ancient feudal institutions permitteti 
him to exercise in Normandy. He called over an army 
of English under his ancient captains, who soon expelled 
Robert and his adherents from their retreats, and restored 
the authority of the sovereign in all his dominions. The 
young prince was obliged to take shelter »n the castle of 
Gerberoy in the Beauvoisis, which the king of France, 
who secretly fomented all these dissensions, had provided 
for him. In this fortress he was closely besieged by Ids 
father, against whom, having a strong garrison, he made 
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an obstinate defence. There passed under the; walls of 
this place many rencounters, which resembled more the 
single combats of chivalry, than the military actions of 
armies; but one of them was remarkable for its circum- 
stances and its event. Robert ha])pened to engage the 
king, who was concealed by his htflmct ; and both of them 
being valiant, a fierce combat ensued, till at last the young 
prince wounded his father in the arm, and unhorsed him. 
On his calling out for assistance, his voice discovered him 
to his son, who, struck with remorse for his past guilt, 
and astonished with the apprehensions of one much greater, 
which he had so nearly incurred, instantly threw himself 
at his father s feet, craved pardon fur his offencc^s, and of., 
fered to purch<'ise forgiveness by any atonement.®'^ The 
resentment harboured by William was so implacable, that 
he did not immediately correspond to this dutiful sub 
mission of his son with like t^niderness ; but giving hiir 
bis malediction, departed for his own camp, on Robert's 
horse, which that prince had assisted him to mount. 
He soon after raised the siege, and marched with liis 
army to Normandy ; where the interposition of the queen, 
and other common fiends, brou^t about a reconcilement, 
which was probably not a little forwarded by the generosity 
of the son's behaviour in this action, and by the returning 
sense of his past misconduct. The king seemed so f\illy 
appeased, that he even took Robert with him into Eng- 
land; where he entrusted him with the commaTid of ax» 
army, in order to repel an inroad of Malcolm, king of 
Scotland, and to retaliate by a like inroad into that 
country. The Welsh, unable to resist William's power, 
'^ere, about the same time, jiece.ssitated to pay a compen- 
sation for their incursions ; and every thing was reduced 
fo full tranquillity in this island. 

DOMESDAY-BOOK. 1081. 

Tins stale of affairs gave William leisure to begin and 
hoish un undertaking, which proves his extensive genius, 
=md does honour to his memory: It was a general survey 

VoL, I. Y 
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of all the lands in the kingdom^ their extent in each 
district, their proprietors, tenures, value ; the quantity of 
meadow, pasture, wood, and arable land, which they con- 
tained; and in some counties the number of tenants, cot- 
taggers, and slaves of all denominations, who lived upon 
them. He appointed «jommissioners for this purpose, 
who entered every particular in their rejjister by the ver- 
dict of juries and after a labour of six years (for the work 
was so long in finishing) broug^ht him an exact account of 
all the landed property of his kinj^dom.^^ This monument, 
called Domesday-book, the most valuable piece of anti- 
quity possessed by any nation, is still preserved in the 
Exchequer; and though only some extracts of it have 
hitherto been published, it serves to illustrate to us, in ^ 
many particulars, the ancient state of England. The great 
Alfred had finished a like survey of the kingdom in his 
time, which was long kept«at Winchester, and which pro- 
bably served as a model to William in this undertaking.^^ 
The king was naturally a great ceconomist ; and though 
no prince had ever been more bountiful to his officers and 
servants, it was merely because he had rendered himself 
universal proprietor of England, an j had a whole king- 
dom to bestow. He reserved an ample revenue for the 
crown ; and in the general distribution of land among his 
followers, he kept possession of no less than fourteen 
hundred and twenty-two manors in different parts of 
Pngland,*^ which paid him rent, either in money, or io 
corn, cattle, and the usual produce of the soil. An ancient 
historian computes, that his annual fixed income, besides 
escheats, fines, reliefe, and other casual profits to a great 
value, amounted to near fouf hundred thousand pounds 
a year a sum which, if all circumstances be attended 
to, will appear wholly incredible. A pound in that age, 
as we have already observed, contained three times the 
weight of silver that it does at present ; and the same 
weight of silver, by the most probable computation, would 
purchase near ten times more of the necessaries of 
though not in the same proportion of the finer manu- 
factures. This revenue, therefore, of William, would be 
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equal to at least nine or ten tnillions at present; and as 
that prince had neither fleet nor army to support, the 
former being only an occasional expence, and the latter 
being maintained, ^vithout any charge t<i him, hy his im 
litary viissals, we must thence conclude, that no emperor 
or prince, in any age or nation, can be compared to the 
(’onqueror for opulence and ifehes. This leads us to 
suspect a great mistake in the computation of the histo- 
rian ; though, if we consider that avarice 4s always im- 
puted to William, as one of his vices, and that having by 
the sword rendered himself master of all the lands in 
the kingdom, he would certainly in the partition retain 
a great pro])ortioii for bis own share ; we can scarcely be 
guilty of any error in asserting, that perhaps no king of 
England was ever more opulent, was more able to support, 
by his revenue, the splendour and magnifleence of a court, 
or could bestow more on his pleasures, or in liberalities 
to liis servants and favourites#® 

THE NEW FOREST. 

There was one pleasure, to which William, as well as 
All the Normans •and ancien*t Saxons, was extremely 
addicted, and that was hunting: but this pleasure he in- 
dulged more at the expence of his unhappy subjects, 
whose interests he always disregarded, than to the loss 
or diminution of his own revenue. Not content with 
those large forest^ which former kings possessed in all 
parts of England ; he resulvc'd to m^ke a new forest near 
VV'inchester, the usual place of his residence: and for that 
pui-pose he laid waste the country in Hampshire for an 
extent of thirty miles, expelled the inhabitants from their 
houses, seized their property, even demolished churches 
and con\ents, and made the sufferers no compensation 
for the iiijuiy.®® At the same time, he enacted new laws, 
hy which he prohibited all his subjects from hunting in 
any of his forests, and rendered the penalties more severe 
than ever had been inflicted for such offences. The killing 
nf a deer or boar,, or even a hare, was punished with the 
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loss of tlic delinquent’s eyes ; and that at a time, when the 
killing of a man could be atoned for by paying a moderate 
fine or composition. 

The transactions recorded during the remainder of this 
ndgn, may be considered more as domestic occurrences, 
which concern the prince, than as nationfd events, which 
regard England. Odo, bishop of Baicux, the king’s uterine 
brother, whom he had created earl of Kent, and entrusted 
with a great share of power during his whole reign, had 
amassed immense riches ; and agreeably to the usual pro< 
gress of human wishes, he began to regard his present ac- 
quisitions but as a step to farther grandeur. He had 
formed the chimerical ]>roject ot buying the papacy ; and 
though Gregory, the reigning |>ope, was not of advanced 
years, the prelate had confided so much in the predictions 
of an astrologer, that he reckoned upon the pontiff s death, 
and upon attaining, by his own intrigues and money, that 
envied state of greatness. <lesolving, therefore, to remit 
all his riches to Italy, he had persuaded many considerable 
barons, and, among the rest, Hugh earl of Chester, to take 
the same course ; in hopes that, when he should mount the 
papal throne, he would bestow on them more considerable 
establishments in that country. Thetking, from whom 
all these projects had been carefully concealed, at last 
got intelligence of the design, and ordered Odo to be ar- 
rested [108?]. His officers, from respect to the immu- 
nities which the ecclesiastics now assumed, scrupled t^} 
eii^cute the command, till the king ifimself was obliged 
in person to seize Ifim ; and when Odo insisted that he 
was a prelate, and exempt from all temporal jurisdiction, 
William replied, that he arrested him not as bishop of 
Baieux, but as earl of Kent. • He was sent prisoner to 
Normandy; and notwithstanding the remonstrances and 
menaces of Gregory, was detained in custody during the 
remainder of this reign. 

1083. Another domestic event gave the king much more 
concern : it was the death of Matilda, his consort, whom 
be tenderly loved, and for whom he had ever preserved 
the most sirice.^ friendship. Three years afterwards he 
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p^issed into Normandy, and carried with him Edgar 
Atheling, to whom he willingly granted permission to 
make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 

WAR WITH FRANCE. 1087. 

He was detained on the continent by a misunderstand- 
ing, which broke out between him and the king of France, 
and w'hich was occasioned by inroads made into Normandy 
by scmie French barons on the frontiers. It was little in 
the power of princes at that time to restrain their licentious 
nobility; but William suspected that these barons durst 
not h.ave provoked his indignation, had they not been 
assured of the countenance and protection of Philip. His 
displeasure was increased by the account he received of 
some railleries which that monarch had thrown out 
against him. William, who was become corpulent, had 
been detiiined in bed some tifhe by sickness ; upon which 
Philip expressed his surprise that his brother of England 
should be so long in being delivered of his big belly. The 
king sent him word, chat, as soon as he was up, he would 
present so many lights at Nojre-dame, as woukl perhaps 
give little pleasure to the king of France; alluding to the 
usual practice at that time of women after child-birth. 
Iminodiately on his recoveiy, be led an army into LTsle de 
France, and laid every thing waste with fire and sword« 
He took the town of Mante, which he reduced to ashes. 
But the progress m these hostilities was stopped by an%c- 
eident, which soon after put an end'to William’s life. His 
horse starting aside of a sudden, he bruised his belly on 
the pommel of the saddle ; and being in a bad habit of 
body, as well as somewbsft advanced in years, he began to 
apprehend the consequences, and ordered himself to be 
carried in a litter to the monastery of St. Gervas. 
Finding his illness increase, and being sensible of the ap- 
proach of death, he discovered at last the vanity of all 
Iiuman grandeur, and was struck with remorse for those 
horrible cruelties and acts of violence, which, in the 
attainment and defence of it, he had committed during the 
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course of his reif?n over England. He endeavoureU to 
make atonement by presents to churches and monasteries ; 
and he issued orders, that earl Morcar, Siward Bearne, and 
other English prisoners, should be set at liberty. He was 
even prevailed on, thou*j;h not without reluctance, to con- 
sent, with his dying breath, to release his brother Odo, 
against whom he was extremely incensed. He left Nor- 
mandy and Maine to his eldest son Robert : he wrote to 
Lanfranc, desiring him to crown William king of England : 
he bequeathed to Heniy nothing but the possessions of his 
mother Matilda; but foretold, that he would one day sur- 
pass both his brothers in power and opulence. He expired 
on the fjth of .September, in the sixty-third year of his 
age, in the twenty-first year of his reign over England, and 
ill the fifty-fourth of that over Normandy. 

CHARACTER OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 

• 

Few princes have been more fortunate than this great 
monarch, or were better entitled to grandeur and pros- 
perity, from the abilities and the vigour of mind which lie 
displayed in all his conduct. His spirit was bold and en- 
terprising, yet guided by prudence : hie ambition, which 
was exorbitant, and lay little under the restraints of 
justice, still less under those of humanity, ever submitted 
to the dictates of sound policy. Born in an age when the 
minds of men were intractable and unacquainted witli 
sutrmission, he was yet able to direct them to his pur- 
l^oses; and partly from the ascendant of bis vehement 
character, partly from art and dissimulation, to establish 
an unlimited authority. Though not insensible to gene- 
rosity, he was hardened against compassion; and he 
seemed equally ostentatious and equally ambitious of 
show and parade in his clemency and in his severity. The 
maxims of his administration were austere; but might 
have been useful, had they been solely employed to pre- 
serve order in an established government:®^ they were il 
calculated for softening the rigours, which, under the 
most gentle inauagonient, are inseparable from conquest. 
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His attempt ag'ainst Eiighiiul was the last great enterprise 
oi’ the kind, whigh, during the course of seven hundred 
years, has fully succeeded in Europe; and the force of 
liis genius broke through those limits, which first the 
feudal institutions, then the retined policy of princes, 
have fixed to the several stat€»s of Christendom. Though 
he rendered himself infinitely ollious to his English sub- 
jects, he transmitted his power to his posterity, and the 
throne is still filled by his descendants: a proof^ that the 
foundations which he laid wei'c firm and solid, and that, 
amidst all his violence, while he seemed only to gratify 
the present passion, he had still an eye towards futurity. 

Some writers have been desirous of refusing to this 
prince the title of Conqueror, in the sense which that 
term commonly bears ; and, on pridenee that the word is 
sometimes in old books applied to such as make an ac- 
(]uisitioii of territory by any means, they are willing to 
'eject William’s titk by right of war, to the crown of 
England. It is needless to enter into a controversy, which, 
by the teriiis of it, must necessarily degenerate into a dis- 
pute of words. It suffices to say, that the duke of Nor- 
mandy’s first invasion of the island was hostile ; that his 
subseijuciit adinii^tration was entirely supported by 
arms , that in the very frame of his laws he made a dis- 
linction between the Nomians and English, to the advan- 
tage of the former that he acted in every thing as 
absolute master over the natives, whose interests and 
idfections he totally disregarded; and that if there was 
<tu iiiterv'al when he assumed the appearance of a legal 
sovereign, the period was very short, and was nothing but 
temporary sacrifice, which he, as has been the case with 
>uo8t conquerors, was obliged to make, of his inclination 
to his present policy. Scarce any of those revolutions, 
''liich, both in history and in common language, have 
always been denominated conquests, appear equally 
rioleiit, or were attended with so sudden an alteration 
i>oth of power and property. The Roman state, which 
’•pi'cad its iloininion over Eurofic, left the rights of indi- 
^'i^Uials in a great measure untouched ; and those civilized 
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conquerors, while they made their own country the seat 
of empire, found that they could draw most advantage 
from the subjected provinces by securing to the natives 
the free enjoyment of their own laws and of their private 
possessions. The barbarians, who subdued the Roman 
empire, though they settled in the conquered countries, 
yet being accustomed t6 a rude uncultivated life, found 
a part only of the land sufficient to supply all their wants ; 
and they were not tempted to seize extensive possessions, 
which they knew neither how to cultivate nor enjoy. But 
the Normans and other foreigners, who followed the 
standard *of William while they made the vanquished 
kingdom the seat of government, were yet so far advanced 
in arts as to be acquainted with the advantages of a large 
property; and having totally subdued the natives, they i 
pushed the rights of conquest (very extensive in the eyes 
of avarice and ambition, however narrow in those of 
reason) to the utmost exUl'emity against them. Except 
the former conquest of England by the Saxons themselves, 
who were induced, by peculiar circumstances, to proceed 
even to the extermination of the natives, it would be dif- 
ficult to find in all history a revolution more destructive, 
or attended with a more complete subjection of the an- 
cient inhabitants. Contumely seq^is even to have been 
wantonly added to oppression and the natives were uni- 
versally reduced to such a state of meanness and poverty, 
that the English name became a term of reproach ; and 
srveral generations elapsed before o\ie family of Saxon 
pedigree was raised to any considerable honours, or could 
so much as attain the rank of baron of the realm.^ 
These facts are so apparent from the whole tenour of 
the English histoiy, that none, would have been tempted 
to deny or elude them, were they not heated by the con- 
troversies of faction ; while one party was absurdly afraid 
of those absurd consequences which they saw the other 
party inclined to draw from this event. But it is evident 
that the present rights and privileges of the people, who 
are a mixture of English and Normans, can never be 
affected by a transaction, which passed seven hundred 
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years <ag;o ; and as all ancient authors, note L, at 
the end of this Fbl^ who lived nearest the time, and 
best knew the state of the country, unanimously speak of 
the Norman dominion as a conquest by war and arms, 
no reasonable man, from the fear of imaginary conse- 
quences, will ever be tempted to reject their concurring 
and undoubted testimony. ^ 

King William had issue, besides his three sons who 
survived him, five daughtfirs, to wit, (1.) Cicily, a nun in 
the monastery of Feschaiiip, afterwards abbess in the Holy 
Trinity at Caen, where she died in 1127. (?0 Con- 

.<itaritia, married to Alai>, Fergent, earl of Britanny. She 
died without Issue. (3.) Alice, contracted to Harold. 
(4.) Adda, married to Stephen earl of Blois, by whom 
I she had four sons, William, Theobald, Henry, and Stephen ; 
of whom the elder was neglected on account of the im- 
becility of his understanding. (.5.) Agatha, who died a 
virgin, but was betrothed to tlie king of Gallicia. She 
died on her journey thither, before she joined her bride- 
groom. 
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miracles. .*«ee also the Annals of 
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W Many of the fbgitive Normans are 
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CHAPTER V. 

WILLIAM RUFUS. 

A«erisian of William Rafui....Conftpivacv againai the King.. ..Invaaion ot 
Normandy. . . • llie Cruaadea- . . . Ai^Iokhioii (»f Normandy. . . . Quarrel wiib 
Anselm the Primate. . , . Jh>ath, ana Cliaructer of William Riifux. 


ACCESSION OF WILLIAM RUFUS. Klffe?. 

W ILLIAM, sirnamed Rufusy or the ReiU from the 
colour of his hair, had no sooner procured his 
father's recommendatory letter to Lanfranc the primate, 
than he hastened to take ifieasurcs for securing to himself 
the government of Englanil Sensible that a deed so un- 
formal, and so little prepared, which violated Robert's 
right of primogeniture, might meet with great opposition, 
he trusted entirely for success to his own celerity; and 
having left St. Gervas while William was breathing his 
last, he arrived in England before intelligence of his 
father’s death had reached that kingdom.^ Pretending 
orders from the king, he secured the fortresses of Dover, 
Pevensey, and Hastings, whose situation rendered them 
of the greatest importance ; and he got possession of the 
rqval treasure at Winchester, amounting to the sum of 
sixty thousand pounds, by which he hoped to encourage 
and increase his partisans.^ The primate, whose rank 
and reputation in the kingdom gave him great authority, 
had been entrusted with the carfiof his education, and had 
conferred on him the honour of knighthood;^ and being 
connected with him by these ties, ^d probably deeming 
his pretensions just, declared that he would pay a willing 
obedience to the last will of the Conqueror, bis friend 
and benefactor. Having assembled some bishops, and 
some of the principal nobility, he instantly proceeded to 
the ceremony of crowning fhe new king and by this dis- 
patch endeavoured to prevent ail faction and resistance. 
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At the same lime Kobi'rt, who had been already acknow- 
ledjfed snecessor to INJoriiiandy, took peaceable possession 
t>f that diitchy. 

CONSPIRACY AGAINST THE KING. 

fh. I though this partition appeared tt* have been made 
without any violence or opposition, there remained in 
England many causes of discontent, which seemed to 
menace that kingdom with a sudden revolution. The 
barons, who generally possessed large estates both in 
England and in Noniiancly, were uneasy at the separation 
of those territories; and foresaw, that as it would be im- 
ptKsible for them to preserve long; their allegiance to two 
nixsters, they must necessarny resign either their ancient 
patrimony or tlieir new acquisitions.'' Robert’s title to the 
dutcliy they cstecriK'd ineontest^hle ; his claim to the king- 
<h)ui plriusihle ; and they all desired that this prince, who 
alone had any pretensions to unite these states, should 
he put in possession cf both. A comparison also of the 
personal qualities of the two brothers led tlrem to give the 
preference to the el^er. The dake was brave, open, sin- 
cerr, generous : even his predominant faults, his extreme 
indohaice and facility, were? not disagreeable to those 
haughty hai\>ns, who tdfectecl independence, and submit- 
ted with reluctance to a \igoious administration in their 
sovereign. The kiiig, though equally brave, was violen^ 
haughty, tyrannical, and seemed disposed to govern more 
hy the fear than hy the love of his subjects. Odo bishop 
of Baieux, and Robert earl of Mortaigne, maternal 
brothers of the Coiiqueroi^ cni'ying the great credit of 
Lanfrauo, which was incn»ascd hy his late services, enforced 
all these motives w ith their partisans, and engaged them 
in a formal coHsjui*a<‘y to dctlirone the king. They corii- 
'nimicated their design to Ei»starc count of Hologne, Roger 
carl of Shrewsbury* ;ind Arundi-1, Robert de Belesme, his 
eldest son, William bishop of I )urh!iin, Roliert de Moiibray, 
Roger Bigtid, Hugh de Grenrntcsnil ; and they easily pro- 
eured the assent of these poifut noblemen. The con 
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spirators^ retirinj^ to their castles, liastencMl to put them- 
selves ill a military posture ; ami expectiiij^ to he soon 
supported hy a powerful army from Normandy, they had 
already hegun hostilities in many places. 

The kin^, sensible of his perilous situation, endeavoured 
to engage the affeetiou? of the native English. As that 
people were now so thoroughly subdued that they ik' 
longer aspired to the rc'^overy of their ancient liberties, 
and were content with the prospect of some mitigation 
in the tyranny of the Norman j>rinc-es, they zealoiedy 
embraced Willianrs cause, upon receiving gener.il j>ro 
ini<?es of good treatnumt, and of enjoying the lieciiee of 
bunting in the royal forests. The king was soon in a 
situation to take the field; and as he knew the dangei 
of delay, he suddeidy marched into Kent ; where his 
uncles hatl already seized the fortresses of Pevensey and 
Rochester. These places he puccessively reduced hy famine ; 
and though he wiis prevailed on by the earl of Chester, 
William de Warrenne, and Robert Fitz-H amnion, who 
had embraced his cause, to spare the lives of the rebtds, 
he confiscated all their estates, and banished tlujin the 
kingdom.® This success gave authority to his negotiations 
with Roger earl of Shrewsbury, whona he detached from 
the confederates : and as his powerful fleet, joined to the 
indolent conduct of Robert, prevented the arrival of the 
Norman succours, all the other rebels found no resource 
t^ut in flight or submission. Some of them received a par- 
don; but the greater part were attainted; and the king 
liestowed their estates on the Norman barons, who had 
temained faithful to him. 

1089- William, freed from the danger of these insur- 
rections, took little care of fulfilling his promises to the 
English, who still found themselves exposed to the same 
oppressions which they bad undergone during the reign 
of the Conqueror, and which were rather augmented hy 
the violent impetuous temper of the present monarch. 
I'he death of Lanfranc, who retained great influence over 
him, gave soon after a full career to his tyranny ; and all 
orders of men found reason to complain of an arbitrary 
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ixnA illegal adnuiiist ration. Even the privileges of the 
ehurrh, held sacred in those days, were a feeble rampart 
against his usurpations. He seiz<‘d the temporalities of 
rili the vacant bishojiries and abides; he delayed the ap- 
pointing of successors to those dignitif's, that be might the 
longer enjoy the profits of theif revenue; he bestowed 
stniic of the church lands in property on his captains 
and favourites ; and he openly set to sale such sees and 
abbies as he thtiught proper to dispose of. Though the 
iiiurinurs of the ecclesiastics, which were quickly propa- 
gated to the nation, rose high against this grievance, the 
terror of WillianiVs authority, confirmed by the suppression 
of the late insurrections, retained every one in subjec- 
tion, and preserved general iianquillity in England. 

INVASION OF NORMANDY. 10‘)0. 

Tun king even thought himself enabled to disturb his 
brother in the possession of N^rmtindy. The loose and 
tu'gligcnt administration of that prince had emboldened 
the Noriiian barons to aftect a great independency; and 
their mutual quari^ls and devastations had rendered that 
whole territory a scene of violence and outrage. Two of 
them, Waller and Odo, were bribed by William to deliver 
the fortresses of St, Valuri and Albemarle into his hands: 
others soon after imitated the example of revolt ; while 
Fhilip, king of Fr;#ice, who ought to have protected His 
vassal ill the possession of his fief, was, after making some 
»*ti()rts in his favour, engaged by larg<‘ presents to remain 
neuter. The duke had also reason to apprehend danger 
from the intrigues of his brother Henry. This young 
prince, who had inlierited nothing of his father’s great 
I'ossessions, but some of his money, had furnished 
Robert, while he was making his preparations against 
^higland, with the sum of fhree thousand marks; and, 
m return for so slender a supply, had been put in pos- 
session of the Cotentiii, which comprehended near a third 
nf the dutchy of Normandy. Robert afterwards, upon 
soiiu* suspicion, threw him into prison , but finding him- 
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st'lf exposed to invasion IVoiii the kinpf of Kn^hind, ami 
tlreadinjj the eonjunc‘tiou of the two brothers against him, 
he now gave Heniy his liberty, and even iii.ade use of his 
assistance in supprc'ssing the insurrections of his rebellious 
subjeetsr. Conan, a rich burgess of Roiien, had entered 
into a conspiracy to deliver that city to William; but 
Henry, on the detection of his guilt, carried the traitoi 
up to a high tower, and with his own hands flung him 
from the battlements. 

The king appeared in Normandy at the head of an army; 
and affairs seemed to have come to extremity between the 
brothers ; when the nobility on both sides, strongly con- 
nected by interest and alliances, interposed and nuidiated 
an accommodation. The chief advantage of this treaty j 
accrued to William, who obtained possession of the ter- 
ritory of Eu, the towns of Aumale, Fcscamp, and other 
places: but in return he (promised that he would assist 
his brother in subduing Maine, which had rebelled; and 
that the Norman barons, attainted in Robert’s cause, 
should be restored to their estates in England. The two 
brothers also stipulated, that on the dcinise of (dther 
without issue, the survivhr should ii^herit all his doini- 
iiions ; and twelve of the most powerful barons on each 
side swore, that they would employ their power to insure 
the effectual execution of the whole treaty a strou"; 
proof of tlie great independence and authority of the 
ipbles in those ages! 

Prinee Henry, disgu'-tetl that so litth? rare had been 
tak^i of his interests in this a<’eommodation, retir»*d to 
St. Michael’s Mount, a strong fortress on the coast ol 
Normandy, and infested the neighbourhood with his in- 
cursions. Robert and William, with (heir joint forces, 
besieged him in this place, and had nearly reduced him 
by the scarcity of water; when the elder, hearing of his 
distress, granted him perinfisioit to supply himself, and 
also seat him some pipes of wine for his own table. Being 
reproved by William for this ill-timed generosity, he re- 
plied, IVhaty i'hall I suffer my brother to die of thirst f 
ff^/iere shall we find another when he w gone ? The king 
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,ilso, iliiring^ Ibis sii.'g't.’, perforuied an act of gx*nerosity 
wlnrb was less suitable to bis cbarac'tcr. Riding out one 
»Jay alone, to take a survey of the tortress, be was at- 
tarkc'd by two soldiers ard dismounted. One of them 
drew Ins sword in order to dispatch him ; when the king 
exclaimed. Hold knuve ! I am the ktntc of ' Englatid. The 
st>ldit r suspended his blow ; and raising the king from the 
gnmnd, with expressions of respect, received a handsome 
reward, and was taken into his service. Prince Henry was 
soon after obliged to capitulate ; and being despoiled of all 
his patrimony, wandered about for some lime with very 
few attendants, and often in great poverty. 

1091 . The continued intestine diseord among the barons 
was alone in that age destructive: the public wars were 
^ coiiiiiionly short and feeble, prc»dueed little bloodshed, and 
wore attended with no uieinorahle event. To this Nor- 
man war, whieh was .so soon eoneluded, there succeeded 
hostilities with Scotland, whi^i vi'cre not of longer dur- 
ation. Robert here commanded his brothers army, and* 
obliged Malcolm to accept of peace, and do homage to 
the crown of England. This peace wius not more durable. 
Malcolm, two year.c after [10^3], levying an army, invaded 
England ; and after ravaging Northumberland, he laid 
siege to Alnwick, \vliere a party of earl Moubray’s troops 
falling upon hinfi by surprise, a sharp action ensued, in 
which Malcolm was slain. This incident interrupted for 
some years the regular succession to the Scottish crown. 
Though Malcolm leiit legitimate sons, his brother Donal^^ 
on account of the youth of these princes, was advanced to 
fhe throne ; hut kept not long possession of it. DutH^ari, 
natural son of Malcolm, formed a conspiracy against 
him; and being assisted ly William with a small force, 
made himself master of the kingdom. New broils ensued 
with Normandy. The frank, open, remiss temper of 
Robert was ill fitted to withstand the interested rapacious 
t'haracter of William, who, Stojiported by grt ater power, 
wa.s still encroaching on his brother’s possessions, and 
instigating his turbiiient barons to rebellion against him. 

1 l»e king, Invjiig gone over to Normandy [10^4], to sup- 
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port bis juartisans, ordored an army of twenty thousand 
men to be levied in England, and to be eoiidiieted to the 
sea-coast, as if they wc're instantly to l>e embarked. Here 
Ralph Flainbard, the king's niini.stt‘p, and the ehiel instru- 
ment of his extortions, exacted ten shillings a-picce from 
them, itt lieu of their service, and then dismissed them 
into their several couut*les. This money was so skilfully 
employed hy William, that it rendered him better service 
than he could have expected from the army. He engaged 
the French king by new presents to depart from the 
protection of Robert ; and he daily bribed the Norman 
barons. to desert bis service: but was prevented from 
pushing bis advantages by an incursion of the Welsh, 
which obliged him to return to England. He found no 
difficulty in repelling the enemy; but was not able to 
make any considerable impression on a country guarded 
by its mountainous situation. A conspiracy of his oviii 
^barons [1095], which was<lctected at this time, appeared 
a more serious concern, and engrossed all his attention. 
Robert Moubray, earl of Northumberland, was at the 
head of this oombination ; and he engaged in it the count 
d’Eu, Richard de Tunbridge, Roger de Lacey, and many 
others. The purpose of the conspirat^^rs was to dethrone 
the king, and to advance in his stead Stephen, count of 
Aumale, nephew to the Conqueror. William’s dispatch 
prevented the design from taking effect, and disconcerted 
the conspirators. Moubray made some resistance; but 
keing taken prisoner, was attainted, And thrown into con- 
Qnement [4096’], where he died about thirty years after. 
Th# count d'Eu denied his concurrence in the plot; and 
to justify himself, fought, in the presence of the court 
at Windsor, a duel with Geqffrey Bainard who accused 
him. But being worsted in the combat, he was con- 
demned to be castrated, and to have his eyes put out. 
William de Alderi, another conspirator, was supposed to 
be treated with more rigour when he was sentenced to be 
hanged. 
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TliF CRUSADES. 

BbT tb(^ noist* of ihoso p<‘ity wars and conimotions was 
(|uin‘ sunk ill tlic tumult of the crusades, which now en- 
j^rossed the attention of Euro|te, and have ever since en- 
gaged the curiosity of mankind, as the most signal and 
most durahlc monument of huiiJHii folly that has yet ap- 
peared in any age or nation After Mahomet had, by 
means of his pretended revelations, united the dispersed 
Arabians under one head, thc‘ 3 ^ i^^sued forth from their 
deserts in great multitudes; and being animated with zeal 
for their new religion, and supported hythe vigour of their 
new government, they made deep impression on the easteru 
empire, which was far in the decline, with regard both to 
military discipline and to civil policy. Jerusalem by its 
situation, became one of their most early conquests ; and 
the Christians had th<* int»rtification to see the holy sepul- 
chre, and the other places, ^nsccrated by the presence 
of their religious founder, fallen into the possession of 
infidels. But the Arabians or Saracens were so employed 
in military enterprises, by which they spread their empire 
in a few years from (he banks of the' Ganges to the 
Streights of Gibraltar, that th^y had no leisure for theo- 
logical controversy : and though the Alcoran, the original 
monument of their faith, seems to contain some violent 
precepts, they were much l(‘ss infected with the spirit of 
bigotry and persecution, than the indolent and speculative 
Greeks, who were Continually refining on the several ^- 
ticles of their religious system. Th<*y gav® little dis- 
turbance to those zealous pilgrims, who daily flocked to 
Jerusalem; and they allowed every man, after paying 
a moderate tribute, to visij the holy sepulchre, to perform 
Jns religious duties, and to return in peace. But the 
Turcomans or I'urks, a tribe of I'artars, who had em- 
braced Mahometanism, having wrested Syria from the 
Saracens, and having, in the year 1065, made themselves 
masters of Jerusalem, rendered the pilgrimage much more 
difficult and dangerous to the Christians. The barbarity 
their manners, and the confusions attending their un- 
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government, exposed the jnlgrims to nmny insult ,, 
robberies, and extortions; and these zealots, returnin'* 
from their meritorious fatigues and sufferings, filled all 
Christendom with indignation against the infidels, wlio 
profaned the holy city by their prest'iice, and derided tin* 
sacred mysteries in the verv* place of their completion 
Gregory VII. among tlvi other vast ideas which he en- 
tertained, had formed the design f>f uniting all tbr 
western Christians against the Mahometans; but tin* 
egregious and violent invasions of that pontiff on the civil 
power of princes, had c-reated him so many enemies, ami 
had rendered his l^ehemes so suspicious, that he was iiol 
able to make great progress in this undertaking. 'Fhc 
work was reserved for a meaner instrument, whose low 
condition in life exposed him to no jealousy, and whose folly 
was well calculated to coincide with the prevailing princi- 
ples of the times. 

Peter, commonly called t^e Hermit, a native of Amiens 
in Picardy, had made the pilgrimage to Jeru>»aiem. Being 
deeply affected with the dangers to which that act of jiiety 
now exposed the pilgrims, as well as with the instanc(*s 
of oppression under which the eastern Christians laboured, 
he entertained the bold, and in all appearance impracti- 
cable, project of leading into Asia, from the fartliest 
extremities of the West, armies sufficient to subdue those 
potent and warlike nations which now held the holy 
city in subjection.® lie proposed his views to Martin 11- 
wfeo tilled the papal chair, and who, ♦though sensible of 
the advantages which the head of the Christian religion 
must reap from a religious war, and though he esteemed 
the blind zeal of Peter a proper means for effecting the 
purpose,*^ resolved not to -.'/«ypose his authority, till he 
saw a greater pnibability i>f .success. He summoned a 
council at Placentia, which consisted of four thousand 
ecclesiastics, and thirty thousand seculars ; and which was 
so numerous that no hall could contain the multitude, and 
it was necessary to hold the assembly in a plain. "J he 
harangues of the pope, and of Peter himself, representing 
the dismal situation of their brethren in the east, ami 
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the ir«lig‘inty suffered by the Christian name, in allowing 
the holy eity to remain in the hands of infidels, here found 
the minds of men so well prepared, that the whole multi- 
tude suddenly and violently declared for the war, and 
soleinnh devoted themselves to perform this service, so 
meritorious, as they believed it, t* God and religion. 

Hut though Italy seemed thus to have zealously em- 
braced the enterpris*', Martin knew, that, in order to en- 
sure sii(‘cess, it was necessary to enlist the greater and 
more warlike nations in the same engagement; and having 
previously exhorted Peter to visit the chief cities and 
sovereigns of Christendom, he summoned another coun- 
cil at Clermont in Auvergne. The fame of this great 
^ and pious design, being now universally diffused, procured 
the attendance of the greatest prelates, nobles, and princes ; 
and when the pope and the hermit renewed their pathetic 
exhortations, the uhole assembly, as if impelled by ab 
immediate inspiration, not moved by their preceding im 
pressions, exclaimed with one voice. It is the will of God^ 
It is the will of God ! Words deemed so memorable, and 
so tiiurh the result of a divine influence, that they were 
employed as the s^nal of rcnctezvous and battle in all 
the future exploits of those adventurers. ‘ • Men of all riinks 
flew to arms with the utmost ardour: and an exterior 
svmbol too, a circumstance of chief moment, was here 
chosen by the devoted combatants. The sign of the cross, 
which had been hitWerto so much revered among Chri^ 
bans, and which, the more it was an object of reproach 
among the Pagan W'orld, was the more passionately ehfv 
rished by them, became The badge of union, and was 
affixed to their right shouhjer, by all who enlisted them- 
selves in this sacred warfare.’^ 

Kurope was at this time sunk into profound ignorance 
and superstition : the ecclesiastics had acquired the greatest 
ascendant over the human mind : the people, who, being 
little restrained l>y honour, and less by law, abandoned 
Iheniselves to the worst crimes and disonlers, knew of 
jjo other expiation than the observances imposed on them 
y their spiritual pastors : and it was easy to represent 
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the holy war as an equivalent for all ppiiane<*s,‘^ ami an 
Hluiiement for every violation of jmtiee and humanity. 
But, amidst the abject superstition which now prevailed, 
the military spirit also had universally dilfused itself ; and 
though not supported by art or discipline, was become the 
general passion of the nations governed by the feudal law. 
All the great lords possessed the right of peace and war ; 
they were engaged in perpetual hostilities with each other : 
the open country was become a scene of outrage and 
disorder : the cities, still mean and poor, were neither 
guarded by walls nor protected by privileges, and were ex- 
posed to eveiy insult : individuals were obliged to d<*penil 
for safety on their own force, or their private aUiances: 
and valour was the only excellence which was held in , 
esteem, or gave one man the pre-eminence above another. 
When all the particular superstitions, therefore, were 
here united in one great object, the ardour for military 
enterprises took the same direction ; and Europe, impelled 
by its two ruling passions, was loosened, as it were, from 
its foundations, and seemed to precipitate itself in one 
united body upon the east. 

All orders of men, deeihing the cri^ades the only road 
to heaven, enlisted themsedyes under these sacred banners, 
and were impatient to open the way with their .sw'ord t(» 
the holy city. Nobles, artisans, peasants, even priests,*'* 
mrolled their names ; and to decline this meritorious 
service was branded with the reproacltof impiety, or what 
perhaps was esteemed still more disgraceful, of cowardice 
and pusillanimity.*^ The infirm and aged contributed to 
the expedition by presents and money ; and many of them, 
not satisfied with the merit this atonement, attended 
it in person, and were determined, if possible, to breathe 
tneir last in sight of that city where their Saviour had 
died for them. Women themselves, concealing their sex 
under the disguise of armour, attended the camp ; and 
commonly forgot still more the duty of the sex, by prosti- 
tuting themselves, without reserve, to the army.*® 'll*® 
greatest criminals were forward in a service, which they 
regarded as a propitiation for all crimes ; and the most 
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enormous disorders were, during the course of those; ex- 
peditions, committed b> men enured to wickedness, en- 
couraged hy example, and impelled by necessity. The muL 
titude of the adventurers soon became so great, that their 
more sagacious leaders, Hugh count of Vermaiidois, 
brother to the French king, RajiJlond count of Toulouse, 
(Jodfiry of Boiiillon, prince of Brabant, and Stephen count 
of Blois,*" became apprehensive lest the greatness itself of 
tiK‘ armament should disappoint its purpose; and they 
permitted an undisciplined multitude, computed at 300,000 
men, to go before them, under the command of Peter 
the Hermit and Walter the Moneyless.'** These men took 
the road towards Constantinople through Hungary and 
Bulgaria ; and trusting that Heaven, hy supernatural 
assistanee, would supply all their neeessities, they made 
no provision for subsistence on their march. They soon 
found themselves obliged to^obtain by plunder, what 
they had vainly expected from miracles ; and the enraged 
iiihalntants of the countries through which they passed, 
gathering tf gether in arms, attacked the disorderly mul- 
titude, aiM put them to .slaughter witliout resistance. 
The more disciplintifi armies foRowed after ; and passing 
the streights at C<instantinople, they w'cre mustered in 
the plains of Asia, and amounted in the whole to the num- 
ber of 700,000 combatants.*^ 

Amidst this universal frenzy which spread itself by 
contagion throughcHit Europe, especially in France anil 
Lermany, men were not entirely forgetful of their present 
interests; and both those who went on this expedition, 
And those who stayed behind, entertained schemes of 
gratifying, by its means, *their avarice or their ambi- 
tion. The nobles who enlisted themselves were moved, 
from the romantic spirit of the age, to hope for opulent 
establishments in the east, the chief seat of arts and 
commerce during those ages; and in pursuit of these 
chimerical projects, they sold at the lowest price their 
ancient castles and inheritances, which had now lost all 
value in their eyes. The greater princes, who remained M 
home, besides establishing p>tace in their dominions by 
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giving occupation abroad to the inquietude and martial 
disposition of their subjects, took the opportunity of an- 
nexing to their crown many considerable fiefs, either by 
purchase, or by the extinction of heirs. The pope fre- 
quently turned the zeal of the crusades from the infidels 
against his own enemies)^ whom he represented as equally 
criminal with the enemies of Christ, The convents and 
other religious societies bought the possessions of the 
adventurers ; and as the contributions of the faithful were 
commonly entrusted to their management, they often 
diverted to this purpose what was intended to be employed 
against the infidels.^^^ I5ut no one was a more immediate 
gainer by this epidemic fury than the king i)f England, 
who kept aloof from all connexions with those fanatical 
and romantic warriors. 

ACQUISITIOI^ OF NORMANDY. 

Robert duke of Normandy, impelled hy the bravery and 
mistaken generosity of his spirit, had t*arly enlisted hiinselt 
in the crusade ; but beings always unprovided with money, 
he found that it would be'impraeticabjje for him to appe-ar 
in a manner suitable to hi^ rank and station at the head 
of his numerous vassals and subjects, who, transported with 
the general rage, were determined to follow him into 
Asia. ‘ He resolved, therefore, to mortgage, or rather to 
»?11 his dominions, which he had not* talents to govern ; 
and he offered them to his brother William, for the vciy 
unequal sum of ten thousand marks," ^ The bargain was 
soon concluded ; the king raised the money by violent ex- 
tortions on his subjects of aR ranks, even on the con- 
vents, who were obliged to melt their plate in order to 
furnish the quota demanded of them:^'^ h(* was put in 
possession of Normandy and Maine, and Robert, pro- 
viding himself with a magnificent train, set out for the 
Holy Land, in pursuit of glory, and in full confidence 
of securing his eternal salvation. 

. The smallness of this sum, with the difficulties which 
William found in raising it, suffices alone to refute the 
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account which is heedlessly adopted by historians, of Ilje 
enormous revenue of the Conqueror. Is it credible, that 
Robert would consign to the rapacious hands of hh 
brother such considerable domtiiioiis, for a sum, which, 
according to that account, made nut a week’s income of 
his father’s English revenue aloiy:;? Or that the king of 
England could not on demand, without oppressing bis 
subjects, have been able t€> pay him the money? The 
Coiw^ueror, it is agreed, was frugal as well as^ rapacious ; 
yet his treasure, at his death, exceeded not sixty thousand 
pounds, which hardly amounted to his income for two 
inoiiihs; aiiulher certain refutation of that exaggerated 
acfount. 

^ 'I'he fury of the crusades, during this age*, less infected 
tOngland than the neighbouring kingdoms ; probably be- 
cjiuse the Norman eonejuerors, hnding their settlement 
m that kingdom still somewhatjirecarioiis, durst not aban- 
don their homes in cpiest of distant adventures. The 
‘’clfish interested spirit also of the king, which kept him 
fnnn kindling in the general flame, ehticked its progress* 
among his subjects; and as he is accused of open pro- 
faneness, and was^endued with a sharp wit,®"* it is likely 
that he madt.* the romantic ehivalry of the crusades the 
object of his perpetual raillery. As an instanec of his 
invligion, we are told, that he onee accepted of sixty 
marks from a Jew, whose son had been converted to 
^ 'bristianity, and »*ho engaged him by that present to 
assist him in bringing back the youth to Judaism. William 
employed both menaces and fjersnasiott for that purpose ; 
but finding the convert obstinate in his new faith, he sent 
for the father and told hiin^ that as he had not succeeded, 
it was not jnst that he sliould kc-cp the present; but as 
b'* had done his utmost, it was but equitable that he 
should be paid for his pains; and he would therefore 
>‘<'t>iin only thirty marks of the inoney/'^* At another 
fime, it is said, he sent for some learned Christian theo- 
iogians and some rabbit's, and bade them fairly dispute 
tile question of their religion in his presence: he was 
rfeetly indifferent between them ; had his ears open \o 
Vm.. I. A a 
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reason and conviction ; and %vould embrace that doctrine 
which u\»on comparison should be found supported by the 
most solid arguments.^® If this story be true, it is pn)- 
bable that be meant only to amuse himself by turning 
both into ridicule : but we must be cautious of admit- 
ting every thing related by the monkish historians to 
the disadvantage of this prince : he had the misi'ortune 
to be engaged in quarrels with the ecclesifLStics, parti- 
cularly with Anselm, commonly called St. Anselm, arch- 
bishop of Canterbuiy ; and it is no w'onder his meinorj’ 
should be blackened by the historians of that order. 

QUARREL WITH ANSELM THE PRIMATE. 

After the death of Lanfranc, the king for several years ^ 
retained in his own hand.s the revenues of Canterbury, as 
he did those of many ^ther vacant bishoprics ; but 
falling into a dangerous sickness, he was seized with re- 
morse, and the clcTgy represented to him, that he was in 
danger of eternal perdition, if before his death he did 
nut make atonement for tliose multiplied impieties and 
sacrileges, of which he h;id been guilty He resolved 
therefore to supply instantly the vacancy of Canterbury j 
and for that purpose be sent for Arselm, a Piedmont ese‘ 
by birth, abl^t of Bee in Normandy, who was much 
celebrstted for his learning and piety. The abbot earnestly 
refused the dignity, ftdl on his knees, ijvept, and entreated 
tPie king to change his purpo.se and when he found the 
pnnee obstinate in forcing the pastoral staflF upon him, 
be kept his fist so fast clenched, that it required the 
utmost violence of the bystanders to open it, and force 
Aim to receive that ensign of spiritual dignity.*^ William 
soon after recovered ; and his passions regaining their 
wonted vigour, he returned to his former violence and 
rapine. He detained in prison several persons whom be 
had ordered to be freed during the time of his penitence ; 
ho still preyed upon the ecclesiastical benefices ; the sale ol 
spiritual dignities continued as open as ever ; and he kept 
possession of a considerable part of the revenues belonging 
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to tlif sf'e of Canterbury But he found in Anselm that 
j>L'i-s»evering opposition, which he hatl reason to expect from 
the ostentatious humility which that prelate had displayed 
ill refusing his promotion. 

The op])osition made by Anselm was the more danger- 
ous oil aeeount of the character^ of piety which he soon 
.u ouin-d in England, by his great zeal against all abuses, 
particularly those in dross and ornanient. There was a 
mode, which, in that agi*, prevailed throughout Europe, 
both among men and women, to give an enormous 
length to their shoes, to draw the toe to a sharp point, 
and to aftix to it the figure of a bird’s hill, or some such 
ornanient, whieh was turned upwards, and which was 
often sustained by gold or silver chains tied to the knee.^* 
The ecclesiastics took exception at this ornament, which 
they said was an attempt to belie the scripture, where it 
is affirmed, that no man can add a cubit to his stature; 
and they declaimed against^it with great vehemence, 
nay assembled some synods, who absolutely condemned 
it. But, such are the strange contradictions in human 
nature! though the clergy, at that time, .could overturn 
thrones, and had authority sufficient to send above a 
million of men oi? their errand to the deserts of Asia, 
they could never prevail against these long-pointed shoes ; 
oil tli(; contrary, that capricts contrary to all other 
modes, maintained its ground during several centuries; 
and if the clergy ^ad not at last desisted from their 
persecution of it, it might still have been the prevailiffg 
fashion in Europe. 

But Anselm was more fortunate in decrying the parti- 
cular mode which was the object of his aversion, and 
which probably had not* taken such fast hold of the 
affections of the people. He preached zealously against 
the long hair and curled locks which were then fashion- 
able among the courtiei’S ; he refused the ashes on Ash- 
Wednesday to those who were so accoutred; and his 
authority and eloquence had such influence, that the 
}'ouug men universally abandoned that ornament, and 
appeared in the cropt hair, which was recommended to 
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them by the sermuiis of the primate. The noted his- 
torian of Anselm, who was also his companion and secre- 
tary , celebrates highly this effort of his zeal and piety.’- 
When William’s profaneness therefore returned to him 
with his health, he wjis soon engaged in controverhies 
with this austere prelatt^ There was at that time a schism 
in the church between Urban and Clement, who both 
pretended to the papacy;**^ and Anselm, who, as abbot 
of Bee, had already acknowledged the former, was de- 
termined, without the king’s consent, to introduce bis 
authority into England.^'*^ William, who, imitating his 
father’s example, had prohibited his subjects from recog- 
nizing any pope whom he had not previously received, 
was enraged at this attempt; and summoned a synod 
at Rockingham, with an intention of deposing Anselm: * 
but the prelate’s suffragans declared, that, without the 
papal authority, they knew of no expedient for inflicting 
that punishment on their firiniate.^^ The king was at last 
engaged by other motives to give the preference to 
Urban’s title ; Anselm received the pall from that pontiff ; 
and matters seemed to be accommodated between the 
king and the primate,^®, when the quarrel broke out 
afresh from a new cause. William fiad undertaken an 
expedition against Wales, and required the archbishop to 
furnish his quota of soldiers foi that scTvice ; but Anselm 
who regarded the demand :is an oppression on the church, 
and yet durst not refuse compliancc,^ent them so iiiise- 
rkhly accoutred, that the king was extremely displeased, 
and threatened, him with a prosecution.^^ Anselm, on the 
other hand, demanded positively that all the revenues of 
his see should be restored to him ; appealed to Rome 
against the king*.s injustice dnd affairs came to such ex- 
tremities, that the primate, finding it dangerous to remain 
in tlm kingdom, desiiml and obtained the king’s perinis- 
aion to retire beyond sea. All his temporalifies were 
seized but he was received with great respect by 
Urban, who considered him as a martyr in the cause of 
religion, and even menaced the king, on account of hi'^ 
proceedings against the primate and the churcdi, with the 
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sfiitonce of excommunication. Anselm assisted at the 
council of Bari, where, besides fixing the controversy be- 
tween the Greek and Latin churches c*onrerninp: the 
procession of the Holy Ghost,'^® the rijijht of election to 
church preferments was declared to belong to the clergy 
alone, and spiritual censures were denounced against all 
ecclesiastics, who did homage laymen for their sees 
or oeneftces, and against all laymen who exacted it.^' 
The rite of homage, by the feudal customs, was, that 
the vassal should throw himself on his knees, should 
put his joined hands between those of his superior, and 
should in that posture swear fealty to him.'^® But the 
council declared it execrable, that pure hands, which 
could create God, and could offer him up as a sacrifice for 
the salvation of mankind, should be put, after this humi- 
liating manner, between profane bands, which, besides 
being enured to rapine and bloodshed, were employed day 
and night in impure purpose^, and obscene contacts.*** 
Such were the reasonings prevalent in that age ; reason- 
ings which, though they cannot be passed over in silence, 
without omitting the most curious, and, perhaps not 
the least instructive part of bistoiy, can scarcely he de- 
livered with the rejjuisite decewey and gravity. 

1097. The cession of Normandy and Maine by duke 
Robert increased the king’s territories; but brought him 
no great increase of power, because of the unsettled 
state of those countries, the mutinous disposition of the 
barons, and the vici*ity of the French king, who supported 
them in all their insurrections. Even Helie, lord of fa 
Fleche, a small town in Anjou, was able to give him 
inquietude ; and this great monarch was obliged to make 
several expeditions q^^road^ without being able to prevail 
over so petty a baron, who had acquired the confidence 
and affections of the inhabitants of Maine. He was, 
however, so fortunate as at last to take him prisoner 
in a rencounter; but having released him, at the inter- 
cession of the French king and the count of Anjou, he 
fnuiid the province of Maine still exposed to his intrigues 
and incursions. Helic, being introduced by the citizens 
A a:i 
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into die town of Mans, besieji’oil the ijrii*rison in (h<* 
eitaclel [1090]: Williiuii, who was hunting in the new 
forest, when he rereived iiitelligonce of this hostile at- 
tempt, w^as so provoked, that he immediately turned his 
horse, and {galloped to the sea-shore at Dartmouth; de- 
claring, that he would not stop a moment till he had taken 
vengeance for the oftV^uce. He found the weather st» 
cloudy and tempestuous, that the mariners thought it 
dangerous to put to sea, but the king hurried on board* 
and ordered them to set sail instantly; telling them, that 
they never yet heard of a king that was drowned.*^"^ Ky 
this vigour and celerity, he delivered the citadel of Mans 
from its present danger; and pursuing Helie into his own 
territories, he laid siege to Majol, a small castle in those 
parts : but a wound, which he received before this place, 
obliged him to raise the siege [1 100] ; and he returned to ^ 
England. ^ 

The weakness oi the greatest monarehs, during this 
age, in their military expeditions against their nearest 
neighbours, appears the more surprising, when we con- 
sider the prodigious numbers, which even petty princes, 
seconding the enthusiastic rage of the peojile, were able 
to assemble, and to coiuVact in dangerous enterprises to 
the remote provinces of Asia. William, earl of Poitiers 
and duke of Guienne, enflamed with the glor>% and not 
discouraged by the misfortunes, which had attended the 
former adventurers in the crusades, had pyt himseli at the 
head of an immense multitude, computed by some bis- 
ferians to amount to sixty thousand horse, and a much 
greater number of foot,^^ and be purposed to lead them 
into the Holy Land against the infidels. He wanted 
money to forward the preparations requisite for this ex- 
pedition, and he offered to ihortgage all his dominions 
to William, without enteitaining any scruple on account 
of that rapacious and iniquitous hand, to which he resolved 
to consign them.'*® The king accepted the offer ; and Imd 
prepared a fleet and an army, in order to escort the money, 
and tak(* (lossession of the rich provinces of Guienne and 
Poictou ; when an accident put an end to his life (Aug. ^•) 
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to .ill his ainhitioiis projocfs. He was eng^ap^eil in 
huiitinj^, the sole aiiiusenieiit, and indeed the chief oc- 
cupation of princes in those' ruelc times, when society was 
little cultivated, and the arts aftonU*d few object s worthj 
of attention. Walter Tyrnd, a French ^'('iitleiiian, re- 
markable for his address in archer}', attended him in this 
recreation, of which the new forei|J: was the scene ; and as 
William had dismounted after a chase, Tyrrel, impatient 
to show his dextc'i'ity, let Hy an arrow at a staj;, which 
suddenly st.arted bt'fore him. The .arrow, glancing; from 
a tree, struck the king in the hreiist, and instantly slew 
hiin;'*^ while Tyrrel, without itiforming any one of the 
accident, put spurs to his horse, hastened to the sea-shore, 
ciiibarked for France, and joined the crusade in an ex- 
pedition to Jerusalem ; a penance which he imposed on 
' himself for this involuntary crime. The body of William 
w.as found in the forest hy the country people, and was 
buried without any pomp or ceremony at Winchester. 
His courtiers were negligent iR performing the last duties 
to a master who was so little beloved ; and every one was 
too much occupied in the interesting object of fixing his 
successor, to attend the funeral of a dead sovereign. 

CHARACTER OF WILLIAM RUFUS. 

Tije meiiiury of this monarch is transmitted to us with 
little advantage hy the churchmen, whom he had of- 
fended ; and tliougl^we may suspect, in general, that their 
account of his vices is somewhat exaggerated, his condiila 
atfords little reason for contradicting the character which 
they have assigned him, or for attributing to him any very 
estimable qu:itities. He seems to have been a violent and 
tyrannical prince; a perfidious, encro.aching, and dan* 
gerous neighbour; an unkind and ungenerous relation, 
lie was equally prodigal and raj>acioiM in the manage- 
wient of his treasury; and if he possessed abilities, he lay 
so much under the goveniroent of impetuous passions, 
that he made little use of them in his administration ; and 
'le indulged, without reserve, that doiniiieering policy. 
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which suited temper, and which, if supported, as it 
was in him, with courage and vigour, proves often more 
successful in disorderly times, than the deepest foresight 
and most refined artifice. 

The monuments which remain of this prince in England, 
are the Tower, Westminster-hall, and London- bridge, 
which he built. The ^ost laudable foreign enterprise 
which he undertook, was the sending of Edgar Atheling, 
three years before his death, into Scotland with a small 
army, to restore prince Edgar, the true heir of that king- 
dom, son of Malcolm, and of Margaret, sister of Edgar 
Atheling; and the enterprise proved successful. It was 
remarked in that age, that Richard, an iddcM* brother of 
William’s, perished by an accident in the new forest; 
Richard, his nephew, natural son of Duke Robert, lost 
his life in the same place, after the same manner : Jind 
all men, upon the king’s fate, exclaimed, that, as the 
Conqueror had been guilty nf extreme violence, impelling 
all the inhabitants of that large district to make room for 
his game, the just vengeance of Heaven was signalized, in 
the same place, by the slaughter of his posterity. William 
was killed in the thirteenth year of his reign, and about 
the fortieth of his age. As he was never married, he left 
no legitimate issue. 

In the eleventh year of this reign, Magnus, king of 
Norway, made a descent on the isle of Anglesea, but was 
repulsed by Hugh, earl of Shrewsbury. This is the last 
^empt made by the northern iiatitns upon England. 
Tnat restless people seem about this time to have learned 
the practice of tillage, which thenceforth kept them at 
home, and freed the other nations of Europe from the 
devastations spread over them by those piratical invaders. 
This proved one great cause of the subsequent settlement 
and improvement of the southern nations. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HENRY I. 

<* 
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THE CRUSADES. 1 100. 

A fter the adventurers in the holy war were a.sscni- ^ 
bled on the banks of the Bosphr)rus, opposite to 
Constantinople, they proceeded on their enterprise ; but 
immediately experienced t|jkose difficulties which their zeal 
had hitherto concealed from them, and for which, even 
if they had foreseen them, it would have been almost im- 
possible to provide a remetly. The Greek emperor, Alexi'? 
Commenus, who had applied to the western Christians 
for succour against the “Turks, entertained hopes, and 
those but feeble ones, of obtaining such a moderate 
supply, as, acting under his command, might enable him 
to repulse the enemy ; but he was extremely astonished 
to see his dominions overwhelmed, on a sudden, by such 
inundation of licentious barbarians, who, though they 
pretended friendship, despised his subjects as unwarlike, 
and detested them as heretical. By all the arts of policy, 
in which he excelled, he endeavoured to divert the tor- 
rent ; but while he employed professions, caresses, civili- 
ties, and seeming services towards the leaders of the 
crusade, he secretly regarded those imperious allies as 
more dangerous than the open enemies by whom his 
empire had been formerly invaded. Having effected that 
difficult point of disembarking them safely in Asia, he 
entered into a private correspondence with Soliman, em- 
peror of the Turks; and practised every insidious art, 
which his genius, his power, or his situation, enabled hin* 
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to employ^ for disappointing the* enterprise, and dis- 
couraging the Latins from making thein^eforward any 
such prodigious migrations. His dangerous polic*y was 
seconded by the disorders inseparable from so vast a mul- 
titude, who were not united under one head, and were 
<*oiid' *'ted by leaders of the inos 1 ^ind(>)>eiident intractable 
spiiit, unacquainted with military discipline, and deter- 
mined enemies to civil authority and suhniissiun. The 
scarcity of provisions, the excesses of fatigue, the indii- 
eiice of unknown climates, joined to the want of concert 
in their operations, and to the sword of a w^arlike enemy, 
destroyed the adventurers by thousands, and would have 
abated the ardour of men impelled to w ar by less yjowerful 
inoii\es. Their zeal, however, their braveiy', and their 
irresistible force, still carried them forward, and conti- 
nually advanced them to the great end of their enterprise. 
After an obstinate siege they took Nice, the scat of the 
Turkish empire; they defeated Soliinan in two great 
battles ; they made tbem.selves masters of Antioch ; and 
entirely broke the force of the Turks, who had so long 
retained those countries in subjection. .The soldan of 
whose alliance they b«d hitherto courted, reco- 
vered, on the fall 8 f the Turkish power, his former autho- 
rity in Jerusalem ; and he informed them by his ambas- 
sadors, that if they came disarmed to that city, they 
might now perform their religious vows, and that all 
Christian p]lgrim 8 , 9 who should thenceforth visit the holy 
*»tpulchre, might expect the same good treatment whifh 
they had ever received from his predecessors. The offer 
was rejected; the soldan was required to yield up the city 
to the Christians ; and on his refusal, the champions of 
the cross advanced to the'*siege of Jerusalem, which they 
regarded as the consummation of their labours. By the 
detachments which they had made, and the disasters which 
they had undergone, they were diminished to the number 
of twenty thousand foot and fifteen hundred horse ; but 
these were still formidable, from their valour, their ex- 
perience, and the obedience which, from past calamities, 
they had learned to pay to their leaders. After a siege 
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of five weeks, they took Jerusalem by assault; and, im* 
polled by a mixture of military and religious rag^e, they 
put the iiuraerous g-arrison and inhabitants to the sword 
without distiiietion. Neither arms defended the valiant, 
nor submission tbe timorous: no age or sex was spared: 
infants on the bi'east were j»ierced by the same blow with 
theii* mothers, who implored ftir mercy ; t ven a multitude, 
to the nundier of ten thousand persons, who had surreii- 
dererl themselves prisoners, and weri‘ proniisetl quarter, 
were hutehereil in eool blood by those ferocious con- 
querors.' The streets of Jerusalem were eo\'<‘red with 
dead bodies;*^ and the triumphant warriors, after every 
enemy was subdued and slaughtered, iinmediatidy turned 
themselves, with the sentim<-nls of humiliation and con- 
trition towards the holy sepulchre. They threw iiside their 
arms, still streaming with bloo<l: thc‘y advaiu'ttd with re- 
clined bodies, and nak(*d feet and heads, to that sacred 
monument: they sung anthems to their Saviour, who had 
there purchaseil their salvation by his death and xigony : 
and their devotion, enlivened by the ju esenee of the place 
where be bad sullered, so mereame their fury, that they 
dissolved in tears, and bc>'*e tbe appc‘aranee of every soft 
and tender sentinient. So incoiisistenc is human nature 
with itself! and so easily does the most etfeminate super- 
stition alh^, both with the heroic courage and with 

the fiercest barbarity ! 

This great event happenea on the fifth of July in the 
last year of the ele\erith century. The Christian princes 
and nobles, after chusing Godfrey of Bouillon king of 
lerusalem, began to settle themselves in their new con- 
quests; while some of them returned to Europe, in order 
to enjoy at home that glory, which their valour had ac- 
quired them in tliis popular and meritorious enterprise. 
Among these was Kiibert duke of Normandy, who, as he 
had reliiiipii'fhed the greatest dominions of any prince 
that attended the crusade, had all along distinguished 
himself by the most intrepid courage, as well as by that 
affable disposition and unbouiifled generosity, which gain 
the hearts of soldiers, and qualify a prince to shine in a 
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military life. In passing through Italy, he became ac- 
quainted with Sibylla, daughter of the count of Conver- 
sana, a young lady of great iKiauty and merit, whom he 
espoused : indulging himself in this new passion, as well 
•IS fond of enjoying ease and ph^asure, after the fatigues of 
so many rough campaigns, he lingered a twelvemonth in 
thaL dclieious climate ; and though his friends in the 
north looked every moment for his arrival, none of them 
knew when they could with certainty expert it. By this 
delay he lost the kingdom of England, which the great 
l.une he had ac(juired during the crusades, as well as his 
undoubted title, both by birth and by the preceding agree- 
ment with his deceased brother, would, had he been pre- 
wut, have infallibly secured to hini. 

ACCESSION OF HENRY. 1100. 

PuiNCE Henry was huntiifg with Rufus in the new 
foivst, when intelligence of that monarch’s death was 
brought him; and being sensible of the advantage at- 
t<‘nding the conjuncture, he hurried to Winehestcr, in 
order to secure the l oyal treasure, which he knew to be 
a necessary implcfRciit for facilitating his designs on the 
crown. Fie had scarcely reached the place when William 
dt* Breteiiil, keeper of tlic ticasure, arrived, and opposed^ 
Inmsclf to Henry's pretensions. This nobleman, w'ho had 
been engaged in th% same party of hunting, had no sooner 
heard of his master's death, than he hastened to take care 
of his charge; and he told the prince, that this treasure, 
as well as the crown, belonged to his elder brother, who 
was now his sovereign ; and that he himself, for his part, 
was determined, in s})ite of all other pretensions, to main- 
lam his allegiance to him. But Hcniy, drawing his 
swonl, threatened him with instant death if he dared to 
disobey him; and as others of the late king’s retinue, 
who came every moment to Winchester, joined the prince’s 
Varty, Bretciiil was obliged to withdraw his opposition, 

’ 5itl to aetjuicsce in his violence.^ 

Henry, withciit losing a n>(»rtKmt, hastened with the 
^ OL I. B Ji 
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money to London ; and having .assembled some noblemen 
and prelates, whom bis address, or abilities, or presents, 
fjained to his side, be was suddenly elected, or rather 
saluted king ; and immediately proceeded to the exercise 
oF r<jyal authority. In less than three days after liis 
brother’s death, the ceremony of his coronation was per- 
formed by IVlaurice bishop of London, who was persuaded 
to officiate on that occasion and thus, by his couragt* 
.atid celerity, he intruded himself into the vacant throne. 
No one h.ad sufficient spirit or sense of duty to appear in 
defence of the absent priri<‘e : all men W'cre seduced or iri- 
timidated: present possession supplied the apparent de- 
fects in Henry’s title, which wjis indeed founded on plain 
usurpation: and the barons, as well as the people, ac- 
ijuiesced in a claim, which, though it could neither he 
justified nor comprehended, could now, they found, he 
opposed through the peri^ alone of civil war and rt*- 
beinon. 

But as Henry foresaw that a crown, usurped against all 
rules of justice, would sit unsteady on his head, he re- 
solved, by fair professions at least, to gain the affec^tions 
of all his subjects. Besides taking the usual coronation 
oath to maintain the laws and execute justice, be passed 
a charter, which was calculated to remedy many of the 
grievous oppressions which had been complained of during 
the reigns of his father and brother.* He there promised, 
that, at the death of any bishop or abbot, he never would 
seize the revenues of the see or abbey during the vacancy, 
but would leave the whole to be reaped by the successor ,* 
and that he would never let to farm any ecclesiastical be- 
nefice, nor dispose of it for money. After this concession 
to the church, whose favour was of so great importance, 
he proceeded to enumerate the civil grievances which he 
purposed to redress. He promised that, upon the death 
of any earl, baron, or military tenant, his heir should bo 
admitted to the possession of his estate, on paying a 
and lawful relief ; without being exposed to such vi*>lcnt 
exactions as had been usual during the late reigns: he 
remitted the wardship of minors, and allowed guardian* 
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to be appointed, who should be answerable for the trust : 
he promised not to dispose of any heiress in marriage, but 
by the advice of all the barons ; and if any baron intended 
to give his daughter, sister, niece, or kinswoman in inar- 
naj»e, it should only lie necessary for him to consult the 
king, who promised to take no n^oney for his consent, nor 
c‘v‘T to refuse permission, unless the person, to whom it 
was purpose*! to marry her, should happen to be his enemy: 
bo granted his barons and military" timants the power of 
b* (lueatliing, by will, thtdr money or personal estates ; 
and if they neglected to make a will, he promised that 
ih»‘ii’ heirs should succeed to them: he renounced the 
riglit of imposing moneyage, and of hwying taxes at plea- 
snn* on the farms which the barons retained in their own 
liands;® he made some general professions of moderating 
fines; he offered a pardon for all offences ; and he remitted 
all debts due to tin* crown : he required that the vassals of 
tb«‘ barons should enjoy the same prnileges which he 
granted to his own barons; and he promised a general 
*‘onrirniation and observance of the laws of king Edward. 
I’liis is tlie substance of the chief articles contained in 
tliiit famous charter J • 

1 o give greater Suthenticity to these concessions, Henry 
ludgctl a copy of his charter in some abbey of each county; 
as if desirous that it should be exposed to the view of all 
bis subjects, and remain a perpetual rule for the limitation 
and direction of 1;^ government; yet it is certain th||t, 
after the present purpose was served, he never once 
thought, during his reign, of observing one single article 
it ; and the whole fell so much into neglect and ob- 
livion, that, in the following ceiiturj', when the barons, 
had heard an obscure*tradition of it, desired to make 
It the model of the great charter which they exacted from 
j^ing John, they could with difficulty find a copy of it 
the kingdom. But as to the grievances here meant to 
be redressed, they were still continued in their full ex- 
h'Ht; and the royal authority, in all those particulars, 
under no manner of restriction. Reliefs of heirs, so 
*’‘q>ital an article, were never effectually fixed till the time 
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of Magna Cliarta and it is evident that the gentn'al pro- 
mise here given, of accepting a jnst and lawful relief, 
ought to have lK‘en redueed to more precision, in order to 
give security to the subject. The oppression of wardsliip 
and marriage was perpetuated even till the reign of 
Charles II : and it appe.ars from Glanville,'^ the famous 
justiciaiy of Henry IJ. that, in his time, where any man 
died intestate, an accident which must have been very 
frequent when the art of writing was so little known, the 
king, or the lord of the fief, pretended to seize all the 
moveables, and to exclude every heir, even the children 
of the deeeased: a sure mark of a tyrannical and arbi- 
trary goveriinieiit. 

The Normans, indeed, W'ho domineered in England, 
were, during thi> age, so liecntious a peonlc, that they 
may be pr<inouticed incapable of any true or regular 
liberty; which requires such iinproveiiieiil in knowledge 
and morals as can only be ftie result of reflection and ex- 
perience, and must grow to perfection during several ages 
of settled and established government. A people so iii- 
setisihle to the rights of their sovereign as to disjoint, 
without necessity, the hereditary succession, and permit a 
younger brother to intrude himself info the place of the 
elder, whom they esteemed, and who was guilty of no 
crime but being absent, could not expect that that prince 
would pay any greater regard to their privileges, or allow 
engagements to fetter his power, aj^id debar him from 
any considerable interest or convenience. They had in- 
deed arms in their hands, which prevented the establish- 
ment of a total despotism, and left their posterity suffi- 
cient power, whenever they should attain a sufficient 
degree of reason, to assume tfue liberty ; but their tur- 
bulent disposition frequently prompted them to make 
such use of their arms, that they were more fitted to ob- 
struct the execution of justice, than to stop the career ol 
violence and oppression. The prince, finding that greater 
opposition was often made to him when he enforced the 
laws than when he violatc'd them, was apt to render his 
own will and pleasure the stde rule of government ; and, 
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on every emergence, to consider more the power of the 
persons whom he might offend, than the rights of those 
whom he might injure. The very form of this charter of 
Henry proves that th(‘ Norman barons (for they, rather 
than the people of England, were chiefly concerned in it) 
were totally ignorant of the nature of limited monarchy, 
and were ill qualified to condt«.‘t, in conjunction with 
their sovereign, the machine of government. It is an act 
of his sole power, is the result of his free grace, contains 
some articles which bind others as well as himself, and is 
therefore unfit to be the deed of any one who possesses 
not the whole legislative power, and who may not at plea- 
sure revoke all his concessions. 

Henry, farther to increase his popularity, degraded and 
committed to prison Ralph Flambard, bishop of Durham, 
'\ho had been the chief instrument of oppression under his 
brother but this act was followed by another, which was 
a direct violation of his own cj^arter, and was a bad prog- 
nostic of his sincere intentions to observe it : he kept the 
ste of Durham vacant for five years, and during that time 
retained possession of all its revenues. Sensible of the 
great authority which Anselm had acquired by his cha- 
racter of piety, a^d by the persecutions which he had 
undergone from William, he sent repeated messages to 
him at Lyons, where he resided, and invited him to re- 
turn and take possession of his dignitiesJ* On the ar- 
rival of the prelate, he proposed to him the renewal of 
that homage whicll he had done his brother, and whi§h 
J>ad never been refused by any English bishop: but 
Auselm had acquired other sentiments by his journey to 
Rome, and gave the king an absolute refusal. He ob- 
jected to the decrees of tlje council of Bari, at which he 
himself had assisted ; and he declared, that so far from 
doing homage for his spiritual dignity, he would not so 
uiuch as communicate with any ecclesiastic who paid 
that submission, or who accepted of investitures from 
laymen. Henry, who expected, in his present delicate 
Situation, to reap great advantage^, from the authority 
'ind popularity of Anselm, durst not insist on his de- 
B B*? 
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nin.ntl:''* h«* only dL*«?irc«l that the controversy uiijrht he 
snspeiulecl ; and that messengers might be sc*nt to KoniCy 
in order to accommodate matters with the pope^ and 
obtain his confirmation of the laws and customs of Eu:;- 
land. 


MARRIAG*lu OF THE KING. 

There ifYimediately occurred an important affair, in 
which the king was obliged to have reeonrse to the au- 
thority of Anschn. Matilda, daughter of Alalcolm HI. 
king of Scotland, and niece to Edgar Atheling, had, on 
her father’s death, and the snhse(|ueiit revolutions in the 
Scottish government, been brought to England, and 
educated under her aunt Christina, in the nunnery of 
Rumsey. This princess Henry proposed to marry ; hut as 
she had worn the veil, though never taken the vows, 
doubts miglit arise concerning the lawfulness of the act ; 
and it behoved him to be very careful not to shock, in 
any particular, the religious prejudices of his subjects, 
llie affair was examined by Anselm,* in a council of the 
prelates and nobles whi<’h was summoned at Lambeth : 
Matilda there [iroved that she had put on the veil, not 
with a view of entering into a religious life, but merely 
in consequence of a custom familiar to the English ladies 
who protected their chastity from the brutal violence of 
the Normans, by taking shelter under that habit,*^ which, 
aiaidst the horrible licentiousness of fhe times, was yet 
generally revered. The council, sensible that even a 
princess had otherwise no security for her honour, ad- 
mitted this reason as valid : they pronounced that Matilda 
was still free to marry andther espousals with Hemy 
were celebrated by Anselm with great pomp and solem- 
nity,** No act of the king's reign rendered him equally 
\iupular with his English subjects, and tended more to 
establish him on the throne. Though Matilda, during the 
life of her uncle and brothers, was not heir of the Saxon 
line, she was become very dear to the English on account 
i>f her connexions with it : and that pcojde, who before 
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the coruiuest had falhin into a kind of indifferenoc towards 
their aneieiit royal lainily, had felt so sevcMvly the tyranny 
of the Normans, that they reflected wit!^ extreme rep^ret 
on their former liberty, and hoped for a more equal and 
mild administration, when the hlood of their native* 
princes should be mingled with that of their new sove* 
reigns 

INVASION BY DUKK ROBERT. UOI. 

But tin* policy and pnidenee of Henry, which, if time 
had been allowed for these virtues to produce their full 
effect, would have secured him possession of the crown, 
ran great hazard of being frustrated by the sudden appear- 
.uiee of RoIxTt, who r<‘tnrned to Normandy about a 
month after tVie death of his brother William. He took 
possession, without opposition, of thatdutchy; and im> 
mediately made preparations/or recovering England, of 
which, during bis absence, he had, by H<*nry*s intrigues, 
been so unjustly defrauded. The great fame which he had 
acquired in the East forwarded his pretensions; and the 
Norman barons, sensible of the consequences, expressed 
the same diseont^jJt at the separation of the dutehy and 
kingdom, w'hich had appeared on the accession of William. 
Robert de Belesine carl of Shrewsbury and Arundel, 
William de la Warrenne earl of Surrey, Arnulf de Morit- 
uoraery, Walter Giffard, Robert de Pontefract, Robert de 
Mallet, Yvo de Grdlitinesnil, and many others of the pryi- 
«ipal nobility, invited Robert to make an attempt upon 
l^ngland, and promised, on his landing, to join him with 
all their forces. Even the seamen were affected with the 
general popularity of his name, and they carried over to 
bim the greater part of a fleet which had been equipped to 
oppose his passage. Heniy, in this extremity, began t*> 
be apprehensive for his life, as well ;iS for his crown ; and 
bad recourse to the superstition of the people, in ord<T to 
oppose their stntinicnt of justice. He paid diligent court 
Anselm, whose sanctity and wisdom he pretended to 
|■c\el•e. lh‘ consulted him m all difficult emergeneit's ; 
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seemed to be governed by him in every measure; pro- 
mised a strict regard to ecclesiastical privileges ; professed 
a great attachment to Rome, and a resolution of perse- 
vering in an implicit obedience to the decrees of councils 
and to the will of the sovereign poiitifli'. By these caresses 
and declarations he entirely gained the confidence of the 
primate, whose influence^over the people, and authority 
with the barons, were of the utmost service to him in his 
present situation. Anselm scrupled not to assure the 
nobles of the king's sincerity in those professions whi<*h 
he "made, of avoiding the tyrannical and oppressive go- 
vernment of his father and brother : he even rode through 
the ranks of the army, recommended to the soldiers the 
defence of their prince, represented the duty of keeping 
their oaths of allegiance, and prognosticated to them the 
greatest happiness from the government of so wise and just 
a sovereign. By this expedient, joined to the influence of 
the earls of Warwic and Mellent, of Roger Bigod, Richard 
de Redvers, and Robert Fite-Vlamon, powerful barons, whe 
still adhered to the present government, the army was re- 
tained in the king’s interests, and maiM^hcd, with seeming 
union and firmness, to oppose Robert, who bad landed 
with his forces at Portsmouth. 

ACCOMMODATION WITH ROBERT. 

The two armies lay in sight of each other for some 
d^ys without coming to action ; and (^v>th princes, being 
apprehensive of the event which would probably be de- 
cisive, hearkened the more willingly to the councils of 
Anselm and the other great men, who mediated an ac- 
commodation between them. After employing some ne- 
gotiation, it was agreed that Refoert should resign his pre- 
tensions to England, and receive in lieu of them an annual 
pension of 3000 marks ; that if either of the princes died 
without issue, the other should succeed to his dominions ; 
that the adherents of each should be pardoned, and re- 
stored to all their possessions either in Normandy 
England; and that neither Robert nor Henry should 
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flicnceforth encounig^e, receive, or protect the cneiuies ol 
the other. 

1102. This treaty, though calculated so much for 
Henry’s advantage, he was the first to violate. He re- 
stored indeed t lie estates of all Robert’s adherents; but 
was. secretly determined, that noblemen so powerful and 
so ill affected, who had both inclination and ability to dis- 
turb his government, should not long remain unmolested 
ill their jirescnt opulence and grandeur. He began with 
the carl of Shrewsbury, who was watched for some time by 
spies, and then indicted on a charge, consisting of forty- 
live articles. This turbulent nobleman, knowing his own 
fpiilt, as well as the prejudices of his judges and the power 
of his prosecutor, had recourse to arms for his defence : 
but being soon suppressed by the activity and address of 
Henry, he was banished the kingdom, and his great estate 
uas confiscated. His ruin involved that of his two brothers, 
Ariiulf de Montgomery, and* Roger carl of Lancaster, 
boon after followed the prosecution and eondeni nation of 
Roger dc Pontefract and Robert de Mallet, who had dis- 
tinguished themselves among Robot t’s adherents [IIO.I]. 
William de Warrenne wits the «ext victim ; even William 
earl of Cornwal, sfiii of the earl of Mortaigne, the king’s 
uncle, having given matter of suspicion against him, lost 
all the vast acquisitions of his family in England. Though 
the usual violence and tyranny of the Norman barons af- 
forded a plausible j^etence for those prosecutions, and it 
IS probable that none of the sentences proiioune',d againtt 
these noblemen was wholly iniquitous ; men easily saw, or 
<?onjectured, that the chief part of their guilt was not the 
injustice or illegality of their conduct. Robert, enraged 
•it the fate of his friends, imprudently ventured to come 
into England ; and he remonstrated with his brother, in 
severe terms, against this breach of treaty : but met with 
So bad a reception, that he began to apprehend danger to 
his own liberty, and was glad to purchase an escape, 
resigning his pension. • 

The indiscretion of Robert .soon exposed him to more 
injuries. Tlii^ prince, whose bravi^ry and candour 
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procured him respect while at a distance, had no sooner 
attained the possession of power and eiijoymeiit of peace, 
than all the vigour of his mind relaxed ; and he fell into 
contempt among those who approached his person, or were 
subject to his authority. Alternately abandoned to dis- 
solute pleasures and to womanish superstition, he was so 
remiss, both in the care of his treasure, and the exercise 
of his government, that his ser\'ants pillaged his money 
with impunity, stole from him his very clothes, and pro- 
ceeded thence to practise every species of extortion on his 
defenceless subjects. 

ATTACK OF NORMANDY. 1 103. 

The barons, whom a severe administration alone could * 
have rt^strained, gave reins to their unbounded rapine upori 
their vassals, and inveterate animosities against each other; 
and all Normandy, during ^he r(*ign of this benign prince, 
was become a scene of violence and depredation. The 
Normans at last, observing the regular government which 
Henry, notwithstanding his usurped title, had been able 
to establish in England, capplied to him, that he might 
use his authority for the suppression tf these disorders ; 
and they thereby afforded him a pretence for interposing 
in the affairs of Normandy. Instead of employing his 
mediation to render his brother s government respectable, 
or to redress the grievances of the Ni^mans ; he was only 
attentive to support his own partisans, and to increase 
their number by every art of bribery, intrigue, and insi- 
nuation. Having found, in a visit which he made to that 
dutchy, that the nobility were more disposed to pay sub- 
mission to him than to their le^l sovereign, he collected, 
by arbitrary extortions on England, a great army 
treasure, and returned next year to Normandy, in a situ- 
ation to obtain, either by violence or corruption, the do- 
minion of that province. He took Bayeux by storm after 
an obstinate siege [1105] : he made himself master of 
Caen by the voluntary submissioii of the inhabitants : but 
being repulsed at Falaisc, and obliged by the winter season 
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to raiso the sie^e, he returned into En'jfhmd ; after giving 
.iissurancea to his adherents that he would persevere in 
supportin'^ and proteetinj^ them. 

CONQUEST OF NORMANDY. 1106. 

Next year he opened the campaig;n with the siege of 
Tenehebray; and it became evident, from his prepara- 
tions and progress, that he intended to usurp the entire 
possession of Normandy. Robert was at last roused from 
ids lethargy ; and being sup|>ortcd by the carl of Mortaigne 
and Robert de Bcllesiiie, the king* s inveterate enemies, he 
raised a considcirable army, and approached his brother's 
camp, with a view of finishing, in one decisive battle, the 
cjuarrel between them. He was now entered on that scene 
of action in which alone he was qualified to exec] ; and 
he so animated his troops by his example that they threw 
tiie English into disorder, and tiad nearly obtained the vic- 
tory j *9 ^hen the flight of Bellesme spread a panic among 
the Normans, and occasioned their total defeat. Henry, 
besides doing great execution on the enemy, made near 
ten thousand prisoners ; amoi^ whom was duke Robert 
himself, and all th^ most considerable barons who adhered 
to his interests,*® This victory was followed by the final 
reduction of Normandy : Rouen immediately submitted to 
the conqueror: Falaise, after some negotiation, opened 
its gates; and by t^is acquisition, besides rendering him- 
self master of an important fortress, he got into his hanTls 
prince William, the only son of Robert : he assembled 
the states of Normandy ; and having received the homage 
of all the vassals of the dutchy, having settled the govern- 
nient, revoked his brother^ donations, and dismantled tlie 
castles lately built, he returned into England, and carried 
along with him the duke as prisoner. That unfortunate 
prince was detained in custody during the remainder of 
his life, which was no less than twenty-eight years, and he 
died in the castle of Cardiff in Glamorganshire ; happy if, 
without losing his liberty, he could have relinquished that 
power which he was not qualified either to hold or exer- 
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cise. ?riiK '0 William was cominittf'd to tlir {.‘arc* of Ilt^lie 
do St, Saen, who had married Robert’s natural daughter, 
and who being a man of probitj’’ and honour beyond what 
was usual in those ages, executed the trust with grtat 
atfection and fidelity. Edgar Atheling, who had followed 
Robert in the expedition to Jerusalem, and who had lived 
with him ever since in Normandy, was another illustrious 
prisoner taken in the battle of Tenehebray.-* Henry 
gave him his liberty, and settled a small ptMision on him, 
with whif'h he retired ; and he lived to a gi)od f)ld age in 
England, totally neglected and forgotten. This piiiice 
was distinguished hy personal bravery: but nothing can 
be a stronger proof of his mean talents in every other re- 
spect, than that, notwithstanding he possessed the affec- 
tions of the English, and enjoyed the only legal title to 
the throne, he was allowed, during the reigns of so many 
violent and jealous usurpers, to live unmolested, and go 
to his grave in peace. ^ 

C:0NTINUAT10N OF THE QUARREL WITH 
ANSELM. 1107. 

-V Lti'iiJ; after Henry had completed the comjuest of 
Norinaiidj', and settled the govern iiient of that province, 
]}ti finished a conrroveiNy, whiedi had been long depending 
between him and the pope, with regard to the investitures 
i!i ecclesiastical benefices; and tbougl^he was here obliged 
t<f relinqiSisb some <jf the ancient rights of the crown, he 
extricated himself from the difficiilty on easier terms than 
most princes, who in that age were so unhappy as to be en- 
gaged in disputes with the apostolic see. The king’s situ- 
ation, in the beginning of his S'x^ign, obliged him to pay 
great court to Anselm^ the advantages which he had 
reaped from the zealous friendship of that prelate, had 
made him sensible how prone the minds of his people 
were to superstition, and what an ascendant the eccle- 
siastics had been able to .'issumc over tin ai> He had seen, 
nil the accession of hi^ brother Rufus, that though the 
rights of primogeniture were then violated, and the 
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tiu-linations of almost all the barons thwarted, yet the 
authority of Lanfrane, the primate, had prevailed over all 
«»ther considerations; his own case, which was still more 
unfavourable, afforde*! an instance in which the clergy 
had inoi e evidently shown their influence and authority. 
These recent examples, while thej^inade him cautious not 
to offend that j)owerful body, convinced him, at the same 
hine, that it was ('Ktremely his interest to retain the for- 
ni(*]’ prt‘rogative of the crown in filling offices of such vast 
nnpoi-lance, and to che-ck the ecclesiastics in that inde- 
pendence to whi»;h they visibly aspired. The choice which 
ins brother, in a fit of penitence, had made of Anselm, 
was so far unfortunate to the king's pretensions, that this 
j)relate was celebrated for his piety and zeal, and austerity 
of manners; and though his monkish devotion, and 
iiarniw principles, prognosticated no great knowledge of 
fht‘ world or depth of policy, he was, on that very account, 
a more dangerous instrument ^n the hands of politicians, 
and retained a greater ascendant over the bigoted popu- 
lace. The prudence and temper of the king appear in 
nothing more conspicuous than in the management of 
this delicate affair : where he was always sensible that it 
had become necessaiy for him to risque his whole crown, 
in order to preserve the most invaluable jewel of it,®® 
Anselm had no sooner returned from banishment, than 
his refusal to do homage to the king raised a dispute, 
which Henry evadc^ at that critical juncture, by promisii^ 
to send a messenger, in order to compound the mattCT 
'vith Pascal II. who then filled the papal throne. The 
messenger, as was probably foreseen, returned with an ab- 
solute refusal of the king's demands and that fortified 
by many reasons, which wl?re well qualified to operate on 
the understandings of men in those ages. Pascal quoted 
the scriptures to prove that Christ was the door ; and he 
thence inferred, that all ecclesiastics must enter into the 
ehurch through Christ alone, not through the civil magis- 
trates, or any profane laymen.®'^ “ It is monstrous,'* added 
the ixmtiff, “ that a son should pretend to beget his father, 
or a man to create his God : jiriests are called gods in scrip- 
VOL. I. r • 
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tun*, ;is being the vie;irs of Clod: and will voii tiy your 
abominable pretensions to grant them their invt'stiture* 
assume the right of creating them 

Hilt how eonvincing soever these argiinic*n(s, they eouUi 
not persuade Henry to resign so important a prerogative; 
and, jMirhaps, as he was possessed of great refleetion and 
learning, he thought that the absurdity of amairs (Tenting 
his God, <ivcii allowing priests to be gods, was not urgt‘d 
with the best grace by the Roman pontiff. Hut as ht* d<‘- 
sired still to avoid, at least to diday, the coming to ain 
dangerous extremity with the eliureh, he yiersuaded An 
sclin, that he should be able, by farther negotiation, i< 
att.'*in some composition with P.'iseal ; and for that pur 
pose ne dispatched three bishops to Rome, while Anseliit 
sent two messengers of his own, to l>e more fully assurrd * 
of the po]»c*s intent ions.‘^^ Pascal wrote back h*ttei> 
ecpially positive and arrogant, both to the king and pii- 
mate; urging to the fornfer, that by assuming the right 
of investitures, he committed a kind of spiritual adultery 
with the church, who was the spouse of Christ, and vriu> 
must not admit of such a commerce with any other per- 
son and insisting with f be latter, that the pretension of 

kings to confer benefices was the soufce of all simony; a 
topic which had but too much foundation in those agcs.*^^ 
Henry bad now no other expedient than to suppress 
the letter addressed to himself, and to persuade the three 
bishops to prevaricate, and assert ipion their episcopal 
/kith, that Pascal had assured them in private of his good 
intentions towards Henry, and of his resolution not to 
resent any future exertion of his prerogative in granting 
investitures ; though be himsedf scrupled to give this as- 
surance under his band, lest'bther princes should copy 
the example, and assume a like privilege.”^ Anselm'^ 
two liicsscngcrs, who were monks, affirmed to him, that 
it was impossible this story could have any foundation : 
but their word was not deemed equal to, that of three 
bishops ; and the king, as if he had finally gained his 
cau.<#;, proceeded to fill the sees of Hereford and iSalisbury» 
and to invest the new bishojis in the usual manner/ 
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l^>ut An'^rlin, will), tis lit: h.iii «<km 1 roiisoii, g;av(: no credit 
to lli(‘ Jissevoratioii of the kiiifj’s messengers, refused not 
only to eonseerate tlieiii, hut even to eommunieate with 
theiii; and the bishops themselves, linding how odious 
ill* y weie become, returned to Henry the ensigns of tbear 
dignity. The cjuarrel every day inercrised het\\t*en the 
king and the primate: the former, notwithstanding the 
prudeine and moderation of bis temper, threw out ine- 
nat es against siieh as sliould pretend to oppose him in 
exerting tlie ancient prerogatives of his crown : and Anselm, 
len'iihU of his own dangerous situation, desired leaxe to 
make a Journey to Romt*, in order to lay the ease, before 
tile sovereign pontitf. Henry, well ph ased to rid himself, 
without violence, of so inflexible an antagonist, readily 
granted him permission. The prelate was attended to the 
shore by infinite ranltitudes, not only of monks and elergy'- 
nien, hut peojile of all ranks, who scrupled not in this 
manner to declare for their (friiiiate against their sove- 
reign, and who regarded his departure as the final aboli- 
tion of leiigiun and true piety in the kingdom.®* The 
king, however, sei/eu all the revenues of his see; and 
sent William de Warelwast to negotiate witli Pascal, and 
to find some mean^f aceoinrnodation in this delicate affair. 

The English minister told P.ascal, that his master would 
rather lose his crown, than part with the right of granting 
investitures. “ And 1,” replied Pascal, “ would rather 
lose my head thfi^ allow him to retain it.*’ Henry 
secretly prohibited Anselm from returning, unless he re- 
solved to conform himself to the laws and u.sag<*s of the 
kingiUun ; and the primate took up his residence at 
Lyons, in expectation that the king would at last be 
obliged to yield the point tvhich was the present object of 
eontroversy between them. Soon after he was permitted 
to return to his nion^tery at Bee in Normandy; and 
Henry, besides restoring to him the revenues of his see, 
beated him with the greatest respect, and held several 
<oidhrenct-s with him, in order to soften his opposition, 
•nid bend him to submission.®® The people of England, 
'tvho thought all differeneet. now aceuniiiiodated, were in- 
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dined to blame their primate for absenting liimsell* so lon^ 
from bis diarge ; and he daily reoeived letters from his 
]>artisans, representing the necessity of his speedy return. 
The total extinction, they told him, of religion and Chris- 
tianity was likely to ensue from the want of his fatherly 
care : the most shocking customs prevailed in England ; 
and the dread of his sev(:rity being now removed, sodomy, 
and the practice of wearing long hair, gain ground among 
all ranks of men, and these enormities openly appear 
every where without sense of shame or fear of punish- 
ment.^* 

The policy of the court of Rome has commonly been 
much admired; and men, judging by success, have be- 
stowed the highest eulogies on that prudence by which 
a power, from such slender beginnings, could advance, 
without force of arms, to establish an universal and almost 
absolute monarchy in Europe. But the wisdom of so long 
a succession of men who iiked the papal throne, and wht* 
were of such different ages, tempers, and interests, is not 
intelligible, and could never have place in nature. The 
instrument, indeed, with which they wrought, the igno- 
rance and superstition of t)ie people, is so gross an engine, 
of such universal prevalence, and so litlie liable to accident 
or disorder, that it may be successful, even in the most 
unskilful hands; and scarce any indiscretion can frustrate 
its operations. While the court of Rome was openly aban- 
doned to the most flagrant disorders^, even while it was 
tftrn with schisms and factions, the power of the church 
daily m^e a sensible progress in Europe ; and the temerity 
of Gregory and caution of Pascal were equally fortunate 
in promoting it The clergy, feeling the necessity which 
they lay under of being proteo^.ed against the violence of 
princes, or rigour of the laws, were well pleased to adhere 
to a foreign head, who, being removed from the fear of the 
civil authority, could freely employ the power of the whole 
church, in defending her ancient or usurped properties and 
privileges, when invaded in any particular country : the 
monks, desirous of an independence on their diocesans, 
professed a still more devoted attachment to the triple 
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c'lown ; and the blii]>id people po-ssc'ssed no science or rea« 
son, which they could oppose to the inoixt exorhit.int pre- 
lrns,i<>ns. Nonseij'^e ]jassed for deinon&l ration : tlie most 
s iiniin.il means were sanctified bj lh«' piety of tiie eiul 
iicatics were not supposed to be binding, where the in- 
n rests of God were i-onceriied: the ancient laws and eus- 
tuins of states had no authority^igainst a divine rijjfht : 
impudent forgeries were received as authentic monuments 
of anli(|uity ; and tlie <-hampions of holy church, if suc- 
cessful, were ecdehiatcd as heroi's ; if unfortunate, were 
worshipped as marl j is; and all events thus turned out 
cipially to the advantage of clerical ui^urpations. Pascal 
liiinself, the reigning pope, was, in the course of this very 
(ontroversy concerning invi'stitures, in\olved in eirciini- 
staiices, and necessitated to follow a conduct, whiidi would 
hai e drawn tlisgra<‘e and ruin on any tc'inporal prince that 
had been so unfortunate us to fall into a like situation. 
His person was seized by the#rmperor Henry V. and he 
was obliged, by a formal treaty, to resign to that monarch 
the right of granting investitures, for which they had so 
long contonded.^-^ In order to add greater solemnity to 
this agreement, the emperor and pope communicated to- 
gether on the sam« host** ; ono^ialf of which was given to 
the prince, the other taken by the jiontifT: the most tre- 
incnduus imprecations were publiekly denounced on either 
of them who should violate the treaty : yet no sooner did 
Pascal recover his liberty, than he revoked all his conces- 
sions, and pronouilced the sentence of excoinmunicatiiki 
against the emperor, who, in the end, was obliged to sub- 
niit to the terms required of him, and to yield up all his 
pretensions, which he never could resume.^® 

The king of _ England i>ad very nearly fallen into the 
same dangerous situation: Pascal had already ex comm u- 
ni rated the earl of Mellent, and the other ministers of 
Henry, who were instrumental in supporting his preten- 
sions be daily meiiaoed the king himself with a like 
Sentence ; and he suspended the blow only to give him 
leisure to prevent it by a time ly submission. The mal- 
‘ oiitcnts waited impaliently for tlie opportunity of disturb- 
C c 3 
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ing his gjovornment by conspiracies and insurrections 
the kin^^s best friends were anxious at the prospect of an 
incident which would set their religious and civil duties at 
variance : and the countess of Blois, his sister^ a princess 
of piety, who had great influence over him, was affright- 
ened with the danger of her brothers eternal daiunatij)ii.'^^ 
Henry, on the other hafid, seemed dereniiiiied to run all 
hazards, rather than resign a prerogative of such import- 
ance, which had been enjoyed hy all his predecessors; 
and it seemed probable, from his great prudence and abili- 
ties, that he might be able to sustain his rights, and filially 
prevail in the contest. While Pascal and Henry thus stood 
mutually in awe of each other, it was the more easy to 
bring about an accommodation between them and to find 
a medium in which they might agree. 

COMPROMISE WITH ANSELM. 

Before bishops took possession of their dignities, they 
had formerly been accustomed to pass through two cere- 
monies: they received from the hands of the sovereign 
a ring and crozier, as sypbols of their office ; and this 
was called their investUttre: they aliai^ made those sub- 
missions to the prince whidh were required of vassals by 
the rights of the feudal law, and which received the name 
of homage. And as the king might refuse both to grant 
the mvestiture and to receive the homage, though the 
clkapter had, by some canons of the nfiddlc age, been en- 
dowed with the right of election, the sovereign had in 
reality the sole power of appointing prelates. Urban II. 
had equally deprived laymen of the right of granting in- 
vestitures and of receiving honvige the emperors never 
were able, by all their wars and negotiations, to make any 
distinction be admitted between them: the interposition 
of profane laymen, in any particular, was still represented 
as impious and abominable : and the church openly aspired 
to a total independence on the state. But Henry had put 
England as well as Normandy in such a situation, as gave 
greater weight to his negotiations ; and Pascal was for the 
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present satisfied with his resijjniii^ the rif^ht of granting 
investitures, by whieli the spiritual dignity was supposed 
to be conferred ; and he allow'ed tlie bishops to do homage 
for their temporal properties and privileg(>s.‘^ ‘ The pontiff 
was well pleaded (o h.ive made this ae(|uisition, which, he 
liopetl, would in time involve the whole: and the king, 
anxious to i)rot‘ure an escape froifi a very dangerous situ- 
ation, was content to retain some, though a more pre- 
carious authority, in tlwj election of prelates. 

After the principal controversy was accommodated, it 
was not difficult to adjust the othc^r differenees. The pop^ 
allowed Anselm to communicate with the prelates who had 
already received iiivcjstiturcs from the crown ; and he only 
required of them some submissions for their past miseon- 
(liiet.*** He also granted Ansehn a plenary power of re- 
ine<lying every other disorder, which, he said, might arise 
from the barbarousness of the country.**’* Such was the 
idea which the popes then ofitertained of the English; 
and nothing can be a stronger proof of the miserable 
ignorance in which that people were then plunged, than 
that a man who sat on the papal throne, and who subsisted 
hy absurdities and nonsense, should think himself entitled 
to treat them as barbarians. 

During the course of these controversies, a synod was 
held at Westminster, where the king, intent only on the 
in;iin dispute, allowed some canons of less importance to 
he enacted, which tended to promote the usurpations of 
the clergy. The cilibacy of priests was enjoined, a poifit 
which it was still found very difficult to carry into exe- 
eution: and even laymen were not allowed to marry 
within the seventh degree of affinity.^^ By this contriv- 
ance the pope augmented the profits which he reaped from 
granting dispensations, and likewise those from divorces ; 
for as the art of writing was then rare, and parish re- 
gisters were not regularly kept, it was not easy to ascer- 
tain the degrees of affinity even among people of rank ; 
and any man who had money sufficient to pay for it, might 
obtain a divorce, on pretence that his wife was more ne.arly 
related to him than was permitted by the canons. The 
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synod also passed a vote, probihitiiig the laity from nrariTtg 
long hair.**^ I’he a\ers!oii of the elerg-y to this mode ^va<^ 
liot confined to England. WVien the king went to Nor 
mand\, before he had conquered that pioviiiee, the bishop 
of Setz, in a formal harangue, earnestly e\horted him (<; 
redress the manifold <lisonlc*rs under which the go\ern 
nicnt laboured, ami to <£(>ligc the people to judl their hair 
II a decent form. Henry, thoiigli he would not resign lii- 
prerogatives to the chiireh, willingly paiH'd with his hair 
he cut it in the form which they required of him, a«nv 
obliged all the courtiers to imitate his cxample.^^ 


WARS ABROAD. 


Tug acquisition of Normandy was a great point of 
Henry’s ambition ; being the ancient patrimony of hib 
family, and the only territory, which, while in his posses^ 
sion, gave him any weight iOr consideration on the conti- 
nent : but the injustice of his usurpation was the source 
of great inquietude, involved him in frequent wars, and 
obliged him to impose on his English subjects those man} 
heavy and arbitrary taxes, of which all the historiatis of 
that age unanimously complain IVs nephew William 
was but six years of age,«.when he committed him to the 
care of flelie de St. Saen; and it is probable, that bis 
reason for entrusting that important charge to a man oi 
so unblemished a character, w'as to prevent all malignant 
suspicions, in case any accident should befall the life of 
the young prince. He soon repented of his choice ; but 
when he desired to recover possession of William *s person, 
Helie withdrew his pupil, and carried him to the court of 
Fulk count of Anjou, who gavj* him protection [1110].'**^ 
Ill proportion as the prince grew up to man’s estate, he 
discovered virtues becoming his birth ; and wandering 
through different courts of Europe, he excited the friendly 
compassion of many princes, and raised a general indig- 
nation against his uncle, who had so unjustly bereavt*d 
him of his .inheritance. Lewis the Gross, son of Phihp? 
was at this time! king of France, a brave and generous 
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priiKH*, who having bi‘en obliged, during the lifetime of 
his father, to ily into England, in order to escape the per- 
secutions of his step-mother Bertnide, had been protected 
by Henry, and had thence conceived a personal friendship 
for him. 15ut these ties were soon dissolved after t lie ac- 
cession of Lewis, who found his interests to be in so many 
particulars ojiposite to those of th/I English monarch, ainl 
who became sensible of the danger attending the annexa- 
tion of Normandy to England. He joined, therefore, the 
counts of Anjou and Flantlers in giving disrpjiet to Henryks 
government ; and this monarch, in order to defend his 
foreign dominions, found himself obliged to go over to 
Normandy, where he resided two years. The war which 
ensueil among those princes, was attended with no me- 
morable event, and produced only slight skirmishes on the 
frontiers, agreeably to the weak condition of the sovereigns 
in that age, whenever their subjects were not roused by 
some great and urgent occasidfi. Henry, by contracting 
hi^ eldest son William to the daughter of Fulk, detached 
that prince 6:0m the alliance* and obliged the others to 
come to an accommodation with him. Tbis-peace was nut 
of long duration. His nephew^ William, i^tired to the 
court of Baldwin, elfrl of Flanders, who espoused his cause, 
and the king of France, having soon after, for other rea- 
sons, joined the party, a new war was kindled in Nor- 
mandy, which produced no event more memorable than 
had attended the former. At last the death of Baldwin, 
who was slain in an action near Eu [1118], gave son^ 
respite to Henry, and enabled him to carry on war with 
more advantage against his enemies. 

Lewis, finding himself uiuible to wrest Normandy from 
fhe king by force of arms^had recourse to the dangerous 
<ixpedient of applying to the spiritual power, and of af- 
fording the ecclesiastics a pretence to interpose in the tem- 
poral concerns of princes. He carried young William to 
a general council, which was assembled at Rlieims by pope 
C’alixtus II. presented the Norman prince to them, com- 
plained f)f the manifest usurpation and injustice of Henry, 
<^raved the assistance of the church for reinstating the 
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true lieir in bis doiiiiuions, and represented llie eiionnitv 
of detainiiif^ in captivity so brave a prince as Robert, oik* 
of tbe most eminent cbainpions of tbc cross, and who, l)\ 
that very quality, was placed under the immediate' proter- 
tion of tbe holy see. Ileniy" knew bow to dt'lend tlir 
rights of his crown with vigour, and yt't with dexterity 
He had sent over the English bishops to this synod [1 1 1.9] ; 
but at the same time had warned them that if any fartlin 
claims were started by the poj>e or the eeclcsiastics, he 
determined to adhere to th<i law^ and customs of Enf;laii(l, 
and maintain the prerogatives transmitted to him by his 
predt(‘cssors. “ Go,” said he to them, “ salute the pope 
in my name ; hear “his apostolical precepts ; hut take e.m* 
to bring none of his new inveiitit)ns into my kingdom." 
Finding, however, that it would be easier for him to elude 
than oppose the efforts of Calixtus, he gave his amliassii- 
doi’s orders to gain the pope and his favourites by libe'ral 
presents and promises, ^he complaints of the Norui.iii 
prince were thenceforth heard with great coldness by the 
council ; and Calixtus confessed, after a conference whirh 
he had the same summer with Henry, and when that prince 
probably renewed his prepents, that, of all men whom he 
had ever yet been acquainted with, Ife was beyond com- 
parison the most eloquent and persuasive. 

The warlike measures of Lewis proved as ineffectual as 
his intrigues. He had laid a scheme for surprising Noyon ; 
but Henry having received intellig^uice of the design, 
fharched to the relief of the place, and suddenly attacked 
the French at Breniicville, as they were advancing to wank 
it. A sharp conflict ensued ; where prinf:e William be- 
haved with great bravery, and the king himself was in the 
most imminent danger. He v^as wounded in the head hy 
Crispin, a gallant Norman officer, who had followed the 
fortunes of William but being rather animated than 
terrified hy the blow, he immediately beat his antago- 
nist to the ground, and so encouraged his troops by the 
example, that they put the French to total rout, and had 
very nearly taken their king prisoner. The dignity of the 
persons engaged in this skirmish, rendered it the most 
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uH niorabh* action of tlie war : for, in other respects, it 
\v;is not of jjreat iinpoitanee. There were nine hundred 
horsemen, who fou»'ht <»n both sides; yet wore there only 
two |leI‘^ons slain. The rc.«>t were defended by that heavy 
armour worn hy the cavalry in those times/’" An acconi- 
inotiatioii ‘'oon after ensued between the king's of Franee 
and Faigiand ; and the interests iff young VVilliam were 
* ntir< H negleeled in it. 

DEATH OF PRlKCE WILLIAM. 1120. 

HtJ'r this public prosperity of Henry was much over- 
halancejl by a dornestie ealainity which !>efel him. His 
only sou William had now reached his eighteenth year; 

' and t!«e king, fiom the facility with which he himself had 
usurped the crown, dreading that a like revolution might 
sulaert his family, had taken care to have him recognised 
^a(•(•eh.sor hy the states of the Icingdoin, and had carried 
him over to Normandy, that he might receive the homage 
the barons of that dutchy. The king, on his return, 
set sail from Barfleur, and was soon carried by a fair wind 
nut of sight of land. The priijee was detained hy some 
JU'cident ; and his sAilors, as well as their captain Thomiis 
Fit^-Stepheiis, having spent the interval in drinking, were 
so fliisiered, that, being in a hurry to follow the king, they 
heedlessly carried the ship on a rock, where she imme- 
dicitely foundered. William was put into the long-boat, 
Jind had got clear of the ship; when hearing the cries iff 
his natural sister, the countess of Pcrche, he ordered the 
f«cainen to row back in hopes of saving her : but the num- 
bers who then crowded in, soon sunk the boat ; and the 
prince with all his retinu® perished. Above a hundred 
•ind forty young noblemen of the principal families of 
^‘iglahd and Normandy were lost on this occasion. 
A butcher of Roiieii was the only person on board who 
escaped:'* he clung to the mast, and was taken up next 
>»iorning hy fishermen. Fitz-Stephens also took hold of 
Ibe mast; but being informed by the butcher that prince 
'Villiam had perished, he said that he would not sundve 
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th(' disaster; and he threw himself headlong into (Ik* 
sea.’’'^ Henry entertained hopes for three days, that hi<< 
son had put into st)ine distant port of England: but 
when certain intelligence of the ealainity was brought 
him, he fainted aw^'ly ; and it was remarked, that ho 
never after was seen to smile, nor ever recovered his 
wonted cheerfulness.'*'’ * 

The death of William inay be regarded, in one respect, 
as a misfortune to the English ; Vieeause it was the ini* 
mediate source of those civil wars, which, after the demise 
of the king, caused sue.h confusion in the kiiigdom : hut 
it is remarkable, that the young prince had entertained 
a violent aversion to the nati\es; and had been heard to 
threaten, that when he should he king, he would make 
them draw the plough, and would turn them into beasts i 
of burthen. These prepossessions he inhc:rited from hisi 
father, who, though he was wont, when it might serve 
his purpose, to value hiiTtRelf on his birth, as a native of 
England, showed, in the course of his government, an 
extr(‘me prejudice against that people. All hopes of pre* 
ferment, to ecclesiastical as well .as civil dignities, were 
denied them during this jvhole reign ; and any foreigner, 
however ignorant or worthless, was sftre to have the pre- 
ference in every competition.^^ As the English had given 
no disturbance to the government during the course ol 
fifty years, this inveterate antipathy in a prince of so 
much temper as well as penetration, jorms a presumption 
Chat the English of that age were still a rude and bar- 
barous people even compared to the Normans, and im- 
presses us with no very favourable idea of the Anglo-Saxon 
manners. 

Prince William left no children ; and the king bail not 
now any legitimate issue ; except one daughter, Matilda, 
whom ill 1 110 he had betrothed, though only eight yeats 
of age,**^ to the emperor Henry V. and whom he had then 
sent over to be educated in Germany. [See note M, 
the end of this Vol^ 
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KING’S SECOND MARRIAGE. 1121. 

B(jt as her absence From the kin>]:clom, and her inai*’* 
riay:e into a foreijrn Family, mi^lit eiidaiij^er the suoees- 
sit)n, Henry, who was now a widower, was indiieed to 
marry in hopes oF having male h^*irs; and he made his 
addressestoAdelais, daughter oFGodFrey duke oF Lovaine, 
and nieee oF ]>ope ( alixtiis, a yonnj^ priiieess of an amiable 
person.''^ Hut Atlelais brought him no children ; and the 
pnnee, who was most likely to dispute the sueeession, and 
even the immediate possession of the crown, recovered 
iiopes of subverting his rival, who had successively seized 
all his ])atriinonial dominions. William, tlic son of duke 
Robert, wa.s still jirotected in the French court ; and as 
' Henry’s connexions with the count of Anjou were broken 
off by Ibc death of his son. Folk joined the party of the 
nnlbrtimatc prince, gave him his daughter in marriage, 
and aided him in raising disturl^ances in Normandy. ]:lut 
Henry found the means of drawing olf the count of Anjou, 
In forming anew with him a nearer connexion than the 
former, and one more material to the interests of that 
^‘ouiit s family. The emperor, his son-indaw, dying with- 
out issue [1127], h^ bestowed bis daughter on Geoffrey, 
^bo ( blest son of Fulk, and endeavoured to insure her suc- 
cession by having her rtjcogiiised heir to all bis dominions, 
and obliging the barons both of Normandy and England 
to swear fealty to He hoped that the choice of this 

husband would be more agreeable to all his subjects thaff 
that of the emperor; as securing them from the danger 
of falling under the dominion of a great and distant po- 
tentate, who might bring them into subjection, and 
reduce their country to tht^rank of a province : but the 
harons were displciised, that a step so material to na- 
tional interests had been taken without consulting 
thpni;''^ and Henry had too sensibly experienced the tur- 
bulence of their disposition, not to dread the effects of 
their resentment. Tt seemed pndjable, that his nephew’s 
party might gain force from the increase of the mal- 
contents: an accession of power which that prince ac- 

VoL I. J>D 
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(|uiiXMl :i tittle after, tended to render Ids pretensions siil) 
more dan'i^erous. C’barles earl of Flanders beiiij^ fLSsassi- 
nated during^ tbe celebration of divine service, kin»* Li*wis 
immediately put tbe youn«’ ])ritu‘e in ]n)ssession of that 
<'ouiity, to whieb be had pretensions in the riftht of Ins 
grandmother JMatilda, wife to the Confpieror. But Wil 
liam survived a very liAle time this piece of good fortune, 
which seemed to o]ien the way to still farther pr(»spcrit} 
He was killed [I12k4] in a skirmish with the landgrave 
of Alsace, bis competitor for Flanders ; and his d(*ath put 
an end, for the present, to the jealousy and iiuiuietudc 
of Henry. 

The chief merit of this tnonareh'.s government eoir.islb 
in the profound tranquillity which he establisheil luid 
maintained throughout all his domiidons during tbr 
greater part of his reign.* The mutinous barons were 
retained in subjection; and his neighbours, in e\er> at 
tempt which they made •upon him, found him so well 
prepared, that they were discouraged from eontinuing 
renewing their enterprises. In order to repress the in- 
cursions of the Welsh, he brought over some Flemings 
in the year 1111, and fettled them in Pembrokeshire, 
where they long maintained a difl’A*ent language, and 
customs, and manners, from their neighbours. Though 
his government seems to have been arbitrary in England, 
it was judicious and prudent ; and was as little oppi'essivt* 
as the necessity of his affairs would permit. He wanted 
ftot attention to the redress of grievances ; and historians 
mention in particular the levying of purveyance, which 
he endeavoured to moderate and restrain. Tlie tenants in 
the king's demesne lands were at that time obliged to 
supply gratis the court with •provisions, and to furnish 
carriages on the same hard terms, when the king made 
a progress, as he did frequently, into any of the counties- 
These exactions were so grievous, and levied in so liceii' 
tious a manner, that the fanners, when they heard of the 
approach of the court, often deserted their houses as if a*i 
enemy had invaded the countsyp'*® and sheltered their 
persons and families in the woods, from the insults of the 
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kiiifj’s retinue. Henry prohibited those enormities, and 
jmiii^hed the persons guilty of tlieiii by cutting off tbeii* 
li.iiHls, legs, or other members.®** Kul the prerogative was 
|HT])etual; the remedy applied by Henry was temporary* 
and the \iolen<*e itself of this remedy, so far from giving 
seeiirit) tn the people, was only a proof of the fercw'ity of 
the go^ eminent, and threatenedTa quick return of like 
aim SOS. 

One great and diffieult ohjeet of the king’s prudence 
was, tlie guarding against the eiieroachmeTits of the c*ourt 
of Rome, and protecting the liberties of the t'hurch of 
England. The pope, in tho year 1101, had sent Guy, 
archbishop of Vienne, as legate into Britain; and though 
he was the first that for many years had appeare*d there 
in that character, and his commission gave general sur- 
prise,®^ the king, who was then in the commencement of 
Ins reign, and was involved in many difficulties, was 
ttbliged to submit to this enc^achment on his authority. 
But in the year 11 Ifi, Anselm abbot of St, Sabas, who was 
coming over with a like legantine commission, was pro- 
hibited from entering the kingdom ;®^ and pope Calixtus, 
who in his turn was then labouring under iiiany difficulties, 
by n^^ason of the pretensions of Gregory, an aiitipope, was 
obliged to promise, that he never would for the future, 
except when solicited by the king himself, send any legate 
into England.®^ Notwithstanding this engagement, the 
pope, as soon us he^iad suppressed his antagonist, granted 
the cardinal <le Crema a legantine commission over tlftt 
kingdom ; and the king, who, by reason of his nephew’s 
intrigues and invasions, found himself at that time in a 
tlaiigerous situation, was obliged to submit to the exercise 
of this commission.®"^ A s^'nod was called by the legate at 
I.<ondoii ; where, among other canons, a vote passed, en- 
acting severe penalties on the marriages of the clergy.®’ 
The (cardinal, in a public harangue, declared it to be an 
nnpardonable enormity, that a priest should dare to con- 
secrate and touch the body of Christ immediately after he 
^»ad risen from the side of a strumpet: for that was the 
decent appellation which he gave to the wives of the 
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clergy. But it happened, that the very next night the 
officers of justice, breaking into a disorderly house, fouiul 
the cardinal in bed with a courtezan an incident which 
threw such ridicule upon him, that he immediate!)' stoic 
out of the kingdom : tiie synod broke u]»; and the canons 
against the marriage of clergymen were worse executed 
than ever.®7 *- 

Henry, in order to prevent this altc‘rnate revolution of 
concession.s and encroachments, sent William, then arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to remonstrate with the court of 
Rome against those abuses, and to assert the liberties of 
the English church. It was a usual maxim \yith ever) 
pope, when he found that he could not prevail in any pre- 
tension, to grant princes or states a power which they had 
always exercised, to resume at a proper juncture the claim 
which seemed to be resigned, and to pretend that the civil 
magistrate had possessed the authority only from a special 
indulgence of the Roman pontiff. After this manner, the 
pope, finding that the French nation would not admit his 
claim of granting investitures, had passed a bull, giving 
the king that authority ; and he now practised a like in- 
vention to elude the conjplaints of thci king of England. 
He made the archbishop of CanterburyCiis legate, reviewed 
his commission from time to time, and still pretended that 
the rights which that prelate bad ever exercised as me- 
tropolitan, were entirely derived from the indulgence of 
the apostolic see. The English princes, and Henry in 
imrticular, who were glad to avoid any immediate contest 
of so dangerous a nature, commonly acquiesced by their 
silence in these pretensions of the court of Rome. [See 
note N, at the end of this 

1131. As every thing in Ergland remained in tran- 
quillity, Henry took the opportunity of paying a visit to 
Normandy, to which he was invited as well by his afteclio*^ 
for that country, as by his tenderness for his daughter the 
empress Matilda, who was always his favourite. Some 
time after [1133], that princess was delivered of a son, 
who received the name of Henry; and the king, farther 
to ensure her succession, made all the nobility of England 
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Norni.'iinly renew the; (»nlh of fe.'ilty, which they hiul 
alrivuK sworn to her.'*'^ The joy of this event, ;ind the 
«atisf;e tion which he reapetl from his clauj^hter’s c'ompany, 
wluj bore su^-cessively two oth<‘r sons, made his residence 
in NjM iuandy vlm*v agjjveiihle to him and he sc'ennaV 
(letennined to pass the n^mainder of his days in that 
( Oiiutry; when an ineursion of t<hfc Welsh [1135] ohlijijed 
iiini lo tJjink of returning ijito Knnlaiid. He was prf‘paring 
for tlu‘ Journey, but was sf‘izcd tlie 1st of Deeeinber with 
a sudden illness at !St. Dennis le Forment, from eating too 
plent ifidl}' of lampreys, a food whic'h always agreed better 
with hi-» palate than his constitution."^ He died in the 
si\ty-se\entVi year of his age, and the thirty-fifth of his 
n ign ; leaving by will bis daughter Matilda heir of all his 
dominions, without making any mention of her husband 
l^eolfrey, who had given him several causes of displeasure.*^* 


CHARACTER OF HENRY. 

This prince was one of the most accomplished that has 
fdlcd the English throne, and possessed all the great qua- 
lities both of body and mind, natural and aequired, which 
could tit him for tlie high stai^on to which he attained. 
His person was manly, his countenance engaging, his eyes 
clear, serene, and penetrating. The affability of bis ad- 
dress encouraged those who might be overawed by the 
sense of his dignity or of his wisdom ; and though be often 
indulged his facetfbus humour, he knew how to temf^r 
it with discretion, and ever kept at a distance from all in- 
decent familiarities with his courtiers. His superior elo- 
quence and judgment would have given him an ascendant, 
even had he been horn h\ a private station ; and his per- 
sonal bravery would have procured him respect, though it 
bad been less supported by art and policy. By his great 
progress in literature, he acquired the name of lieau-clerk, 
or the scholar : but his application to those sedentary pur- 
suits abated nothing of the activity and vigilance of his 
government; and though the learning of that age was 
better fitted to coiTupt than improve the understanding, 
D d3 
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his natunil g^ood sciis^; preserved itself untaiided, both froiu 
the pedantry and superstition, which were then so preva- 
lent amon^ men of letters. His temper was susceptible of 
the sentiments as well of friendship as of resentment;"- 
and his aiiihition, though lii^h, might be deemed moderate 
and reasonable, had not his condur-t tow'ards his brothci 
and nephew showed that he was too much disposed to 
sacrifice to it all the maxims of justice and etpiity. Jhit 
the total incapacity of Rtiberl for goveniineiit afforded his 
younger brother a reason or pretence for seizing the sceptre 
both of England and Normandy; and when violence and 
usurpation are once begun, necessity obliges a prince to 
continue in the same criminal course, and engages him in 
measures which his better judgment and sounder principles 
would otherwise have induced him to reject with warmth 
and indignation. 

King Henry was much addicted to women ; and histo- 
rians mention no less than |even illegitimate sons and six 
daughters born to him.*^^ Hunting was also one of his 
favourite amusements; and he exercised great rigour 
against those who encrroached on the royal forests, which 
were augmented during his reign,^^ though their number 
and extent were already too greaL T^.kill a stag was as 
criminal as to murder a man : he made all the dogs b(; 
mutilated which were kept on the borders of his forests; 
and he sometimes deprived his subjects of the liberty of 
hunting on their own lands, or even cutting their own 
wfiods. In other respects he executed justice, and that 
with rigour ; the best maxim which a prince in that age 
could follow. Stealing was first made capital in this 
reign false coining, which was then a very common 
crime, and by which the mon^y had been extremely de- 
based, was severely punished by Heni^.^® Near fifty cri- 
minals of this kind were at one time hanged or mutilated ; 
and though the.«e punishments seem to have been exercised 
in a manner somewhat arbitrary, they were grateful to the 
people, more attentive to present advantages than jealous 
of general laws. There is a code which passes under the 
name of Henry I. but the best antiquaries have agreed to 
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lliink it «*pnrjous. It i«5 howrv<*r a, very anrient coiiipi- 
lition, and may bo usofnl to instnict us in the manners 
ami customs of the times. We learn from it, that a "^reat 
fhstinctioii was lh('n made between the English and Nor- 
mans, much to tlie advantci";e of the latter.'^ The deadly 
fends, and the libehy of privatcj revenue, which had been 
avowed by the Saxon laws, worustill continued, and were 
not}et wholly illejfal.'^ 

Aiiionj;* the laws i^rauted on tin* kin»;*s accession, it is 
rom.irkahlo that the re-nnion of the ei\ il and ecclesiastical 
courts, as in the Saxon times, was enacted. But this 
law, like the articles of his charter, remained without ef- 
fect, piolj.ihly from the opposition of archbishop Anselm. 

Henry, on his accession, {^ranted a charter to London, 
wliich seems to have bemi the first step towards rendering 
that city a corporation. By this charter the city was em- 
powered to keep the farm of Middlesex at three hundred 
pounds a year, to elect its o^n slieriff and justiciary, and 
to hold pl(*as of the crown; and it was exempted from 
s<*ot, Danegelt, trials by combat, and lodgin<^ the king’ s 
retinue. These, with a confirmation of the privileges of 
their court of hustings, wardmotes, and common lialls, 
and their libcrty^f hunting ill Middlesex and Surrey, arc 
the chief articles of this charter.^® 

It is said®* that this prince, from indulgence to his 
tenants, (dianged the rents of his demesnes, which were 
formerly paid in kind, into money, which was more 
easily remitted t<f the exchequer. But the great scar^'ity 
of coin would render that commutation difficult to be exe- 
cuted, while at the same time provisions could not be 
sent to a distant quarter of the kingdom. This affords 
a probable reason why ^he ancient kings of England so 
frequently changed thi'ir place of abode: they carried 
their court from one ])lace to another, that they might 
consume upon the spot the revenue of their several de- 
mesnes. 
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CHAPl'ER VII. 

STEPHEN. 

• 

Atcfssi«>u of StrphL'ii. . ..Wnrnith Srotl.iml .. liisurrcTtioii in Fnvnur uf >Vfaiili>.( 
.•.Stephrn tiikm Prisoner. IVIutilda crowiiL'il ...Slfphdi riU>.isril.. .. IK 

stored to the Crown f '(ti4xniiaUon of the Ci\il Wars*. . . Cuui|m>ti<iM 

between tile King and ('riiice tlciiry Death of the King 


1 135. I N the progress aiul settlement of the feudal law, 
* the niiUe succession to fiefs had taken placp 
some lime before the female ivas admitted ; and estates 
being considered as military benefices, not as property, 
were transmitted to such only as could sen^e in the armies, 
and perform in person the conditions upon which they 
were originally granted, fiut when the continuance of 
rights, durirkg some generations, in the same family, heu!, 
in a great measure, obliterated the primitive idea, the 
females were gradually admitted to the possession of feudal 
property ; and the same ro^ oliition of principles which pn- 
cured them the inheritance of private estates, naturally' 
introduced their succession to government and authority. 
The failure, therefore, of male heirs to the kingdom of 
England and dutchy of Normandy, seemed to leave tlie 
secession open, without a rival, to the* empress Matilda; 
and as Heniy had made all his vassals in both states swear 
fealty to her, he presumed that they would not easily be 
induced to depart at once from her hereditaiy right, aini 
from their own reiterated oaths and engagements. But 
the irregular manner in which Re himself had acquired the 
crown, might have instructed him, that neither his Norman 
nor English subjects were as yet capable of adhering 
a strict rule of government; and as every precedent of 
this kind seems to give authority to new usurpations, be 
bad reason to dread, even from his own family, some in- 
vasion of his daughter's title^ which he had taken sucb 
pains to establish. 
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Aclela, daughter of William the C.onqueror, nad been 
married to Stephen count of Blois, and had brought him 
several sons, among whom Stephen and Henry, the two 
youngest, had been invited over to England by the late 
king, and had received great honours, riches, and prefer- 
ment, from the zealous friendship which that prince bore 
to every one that bad been so fortunate as to acquire his 
favour and good opinion. Henry, who had betak<‘n him- 
self to the eerilc‘siastical profession, was created abbot of 
tihistenbury and bishop of Winchester; and though these 
dignities were considerable, Stephen had, from his uncle's 
liberality, attained establishments still more solid and dur- 
able.* The king had married him to Matilda, who was 
daughter and heir of Eustace count of Honlogne, and who 
brought him, besides that feudal sovereignty in France, an 
immense property in England, which in the distribution of 
lands had been conferred by the Conqueror on the family 
of Boulogne. Stephen also lly this marriage acquired a 
new connexion with the royal family of England ; as Mary 
bis wife's mother, was sister to David the reigning king of 
Scotland, and to l\fatilda, the first wife of Henry, and 
mother of the empress. The king, stilj irtiagining that he 
strengthened the kiterests of his family by the aggrandize- 
ment of Stephen, took pleasure in enriching him by the 
grant of new possessions; and he conferred on him the 
gjeat estate forfeited by Robert Mallet in England, and 
that forfeited by the earl of Mortaigne in Normandy. 
Stephen, in returti, professed great attachment to ^is 
uncle; and appeared so zealous for the succession of 
Matilda, that, when tlie barons swore fealty to that prin- 
cess, he contended with Robert earl of Gloucester, the 
king's natural son, who should first be admitted to give 
her this testimony of devoted zeal and fidelity.® Mean- 
white he continued to cultivate, by every art of popularity, 
the friendship of the English nation ; and many virtues 
with which he seemed to be endowed, favoured the success 
of his intentions, fiy his bravery, activity, and vigour, he 
acquired the esteem of the barons: by his generosity, and 
^ an affable and familiar address, unusual in that age 
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among men of his high quality, he obtained thp aflections 
of the people, particularly of the I^nidoners.^ And though 
he dared not to take any steps towards his farther gran- 
deur, lest he shouhl cxp<)sc himself to the jealousy of bo 
penetrating a prince as Henry ; he still hopc'd that, by ao. 
cumulating riclies and power, :uid by aetiuiring popularity, 
he might in time be abfe to open his way to the throne 
No sooner had Henry' breatht'd his last than Stephen, 
insensible to all the ties of gratitude and fidcOiiy, and 
blind to danger, gave full reins to his eiiinina) ambition, 
and trusted that, even without any previous intrigue, the 
celerity of his enterprise, and the boldness of his attempt, 
might overcome the weak attachment which the English 
and Normans in that ag(* bore to the laws and to the 
rights of their sovereign. He hastened over to England; 
and though the citizens of Dover, and those', of Canter- 
bury, ap[>rised of his purjmse, shut their gates against 
him, ht» stojipt'd not till be arrived at London, where 
some the lower rank, instigatcfl by his emissaries, as 
well as moved by his general popularity, immediately 
saluted him king. His next point was to acquire the 
good-will of the clergy ; and by performing the ceremony 
of his coronation, to puf himself in tposscssion of the 
throne, from which he was confident it would not be 
easy afterwards to expel him. His brother, the bishop 
of Winchester, was useful to him in these capital articles: 
having gained Roger bishop of Salisbury, who, though he 
oired a great fortune and ailvaiicemetit to the favour of 
the late king, preserved no sense of gratitude to that 
prince’s family; he applied, in conjunction with that pre- 
late, to William archbishop of Canterbury, and required 
him, in virtue of his office, to give the royal unction to 
Stephen. The primate, who, as all the others, had sworn 
fealty to Matilda, refused to perform this ceremony but 
his opposition was overcome by an expedient equally dis- 
honourable with the other steps by which this revolutum 
was effected. Hugh Rigud, steward^ of the household* 
made oath before the primate, that the late king on hi^ 
death-bed had shown a dissatisfaction with his daughter 
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M.iuWla, and had expressed his intention uf leavings the 
rount of Boulogne heir to all his dominions.'* William, 
either believing, or feigning to believe, Higod’s testimony, 
anointed Stephen, and }mt the crown upon his head the 
of Deeeuiher; and frtiin this rt‘ligious eereniony that 
prine<‘, without any shadow cither of hereditary title or 
eoiisent of the nobility or people, was allowed to proceed 
to the exercise of sovereign anthority4 Very ft?w barons 
attended his eoronath>n ; ' but none ojiposed his usurpa. ‘on, 
iuiwevi'r unjust or flagrant. The sentiment of religion, 
winch, if eorrupted into superstition, has often little 
cflieaey in foiliKing the duties of civil society, was not 
affected liy the multiplied oaths taketi in favour of Matilda, 
and only rendered the p€‘ople obedient to a prince who 
was countenanced by the < iergy, and who had received 
from the primate the rite of royal unction and conse* 
cration.^^ 

Stephen, that he might ffriher secure his tottering 
throne, passed a charter, in which he made liberal pro- 
niiscs to all orders of men ; to the clergy, that be would 
speedily fill all vacant benefices, and would never levy 
the rents of aii}^ of them ditsing the vacancy ; to the 
nobility, that he Would reduc'e the royal forests to their 
ancirnl boundaries, and correct all encroachments ; and 
to the people, that he would reiiiit the tax of Danegelt, 
aiid restore the laws of king Edward.*^ The late king 
hacka great treasu]^ at Winchester, amounting to a hun- 
dred thousand pounds: and Stephen, by seizing tffia 
money, immediately turned against Henry’s family the 
precaution which that prince had employed for their 
grandeur and security ; an ca ent which naturally attends 
policy of amassing treasures. By means of this 
uumey the usurper iiisurt:d the compliance, though not 
the aUtachment, of the prim-ipal clergy and ilobility ; but 
not trusting to this frail security, he invited over from 
thr ‘oiitinent, particularly from Britanny and Flanders, 
great numbers of .those bravoes oi* disorderly soldiers, 
'''-ith M'hoai every country in Europe, by reason of the 
gt-neral ill police and turbulent government, extremely 
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abouiideiU^ These mercenary troops ^larded his throne 
hy the terrors of the sword : and Stephen, that he uiig^ht 
also over-awe all malcontents by xiew and additional 
terrors of relipon, procured a bull from Rome, which 
ratified his title, and which the po|v, seeing this prince 
in possession of the thi*one, and pleased with an appeal 
to his authority iii se6‘ular controversies, very reatlilv 
granted him,'* 

113(i. Matilda, and her husband Geoffrey, w(Te as 
unfortunate in Normandy as they had been in England 
The Norman nobility, moved by an hcnMlitary animositv 
against the Angevins, first applied to Thc^obald count of 
Blois, Stephen’s elder brother, for protection and assmt 
auce ; but bearing afterwards that Stephen had got pos 
session of the English crown, and liaving many of them 
the same reasons as formerly for desiring a coiitinuance 
of their union with tlnat kingdom, they transferred their 
allegiance to Stephen, and^ut him in possession of their 
government. Lewis the younger, the reigning king of 
France, accepted the homage of Eustace, Stephen’s eldest 
son, for the dutchy; and the more to corroborate his eon- 
flexions with that family, he betrothed his sister Con* 
staiitia to the young prince. Tlie coiiJ9fc of Blois resigned 
all his pretensions, and received in lieu of them an annual 
pension of two thousand marks ; and Geoffrey himself was 
obliged to conclude a truce for two years with Stephen, 
on condition of the king’ s paying him, during that t'flie, 
a' pension of five thousand.*^ Stephen, who had taken 
a journey to Normandy, finished all these transactions 
in person, and soon after returned to England. 

Robert earl of Gloucester, natural son of the l^te king, 
was a man of honour and abilkies ; and as he was much 
attached to the interests of bis sister Matilda, and zealous 
for the lineal succession, it was chiefly from his intrigues 
and resistance that the king had reason to dread a new 
revolution of government. This nobleman, who wa-s m 
Normandy when he received intelligence of Stejihen’s ac- 
cession, found himself much embarrassed c*oiicernirig the 
measures wddcdi he should pursue in that difficult einer- 
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•rtMicy. swear alle»;iaiice to the usurper appeared to 
him "dishonourable, and a breac*h of his oath to Matilda; 
t<> refuse giving this pledge of his fidelity, was to banish 
hnnself fi-om liingland, and be ti>tally iiicapaeitated from 
serving the royal family, or contrihiiting to their restor- 
ation.* ‘ He offered Stephen to do him homage, and to 
take the oath of fealty ; b\it with an express condition 
that the king shouhl maintain all bis stipulations, and 
slioulfl never invade' any of Robert’s rights or dignith'S: 
and Stephen, though sensible that this reserve, so unusual 
ill itself, and so unbefitting the duty of a subject, was 
meant only to afford Robert a pretence for a revolt on 
the first favourable opportunity, was obliged, by the 
iiuiTieroiis friends and retainers of that nobleman, to 
r<‘ceive him on those terms. The clergy, who could 
ficareely at this time be deemed subjects to the crown, 
imitated that dangerous example : they annexed to their 
oaths of allegiance this eon<fltioii, that they were only 
bound so long as the king defended the ecclesiastical 
liberties, and supported the discipline of the church.'® 
The barons, in return for their submission, exacted terms 
still more destructive of publia peace, as well as of royal 
authority : many them required the right of fortifying 
their castles, and of putting themselves in a posture of 
def«*nee; and the king found himself totally unable to 
rf;(‘use his consent to this exorbitant demand.'** All 
Kiiglaud was imn|ediately filled with those fortresses, 
which the noblemen garrisoned either with their vassffls, 
or witli licentious soldiers, who flocked to them from all 
quarters. UnboiuHled rapine was exercised upon the 
people for the maintenance of these troops; and private 
animosities, which had wfth difficulty been restrained by 
law, now breaking out without controul, rendered England 
a bcfhe of uninterrupted violence and devastation. Wars 
hetween the nobles were carried on with the utmost fury 
in every quarter ; the barons even assumed the right of 
coining money, ainj of exercising, without appeal, every 
act of jurisdiction;*'^ and the inferior gentry, as well as 
Ibe fieople, finding no defence from the laws during this 
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total dissolution of sovereign authority, were obli^rd, 
for their immediate safety, to piiy court to some neigh- 
bouring’ chieftain, and to purchase his pn)tectit)n, both by 
submitting to his exactions, and by assisting him in his 
rapine upon others. The erection of one castle pnncd 
the immediate cause of building many others ; an<l even 
those who obt.'iined not the king’s permission, thought 
that they were entitled, by the great prinei]>le of self- 
preservation, to put themselves on an equal footing with 
their neighbours, who commonly were also their eneinifs 
and rivals. The aristocratical power, which is usually so 
oppressive in the feudal go%'ernments, had now risen to its 
utmost height during the reign of a prince who, though 
endowed with vigour and abilities, had usurped the throne 
without the pretence of a title, and who was necessitated 
to tolerate in others the same violence to which he him- 
self had been beholden for his sovereignty. 

But Stephen was not of ^disposition to submit long to 
these usurpations, without making some effort for the 
recovery of royal authority. Finding that the legal pre- 
rogatives of the crown were resisted and abridged, he was 
also tempted to make his ^ower the sole measure of his 
conduct; and to violate all those conl^essions which he 
himself had made on his accession,'^ as well as the ancient 
privileges of bis subjects. The mercenary soldiers, who 
chiefly supported his authority, having exhausted the roy»l 
treasure, subsisted by depredations ; apd every place jvas 
flKbd with the best grounded complaints against the go- 
vernment. The earl of Gloucester, having now settled 
with his friends [1 137] the plan of an insurrection, retired 
beyond sea. sent the king a defiance, solemnly renounced 
his allegiance, and upbraided hiiti with the breach of those 
conditions which bad Ixien annexed to the oath of fealty 
sworn by that nobleman. 

WAR WITH SCOTLAND. 1138. 

David, king of Scotland, appeared at the head of 
army in defence of his niece’s title, and penetrating i“b» 
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Vorkshii’i*, c'omuiiltoil the most b.irbarous devastation's 
on that eounlvy. The fury of Ins massacres and ravajfes 
the northorn nobility, who mijyht otherwise have 
inclined to jtiin him ; and William earl of Albemarle, 
llolu'i’t de Fen t'rs, W'^illi.im Piercy^ Robert de Rrus, Roj^er 
Moubiay, Ilbert Lacey, Walter I’Kspeo, poweiful barons 
m those parts, assembled an arftiy, with which they eii- 
c:imjie<l at North-Allerton, and awaitetl the arrival of the 
ciuniy. A «*n‘at battle was here £i>u|;ht, on the ^2d of 
Ani^iist, called the battle of the Standard^ from a hi^h 
crucifix, erected by the English on a waj^gon, and carried 
aloii^ with the army as a military ensifjn. The kin*? of 
Scots was defi^atetl, and he himself, as well as his son 
Henry, narrowly escajwd falling into the hands of the 
English. This success overawed tlie malcontents in Eng- 
land, and might have given some stability to Stephen’s 
tin one, had he not been so elated w ith prosperity as to 
tMigage in a controversy with«the clergy, who were at that 
time an overmatch for any montareh. 

Though the great power of the church in ancient times 
weakened the authority of tht» crown, and interrupted the 
course of the laws, it may be doubted whether, in ages of 
such violence andioutrage, it was not rather advantageous 
that some limits w ere set to the power of the sword, both 
in the hands of the prince and nobles, and that men 
were taught to pay regard to some principles and pri- 
''^i’gcs. The chief misfortune was, that the pndates on 
some occasions aAcd entirely as barons, employed nUli- 
tary power against their sovereign or their neighbours, 
and thereby often increased those disorders which it was 
their duty to repress. The bishop of Salisbury, in imi- 
tation of the nobility, b*»d built two strong castles, one 
at Sherborne, another at the Devizes, and had laid the 
foundations of a third at Malmesbury: his nephew Alex- 
ander, bishop of Lincoln, had erected a fortress at Newark ; 
and Steplicn, who was now sensible from experience of 
the mischiefs attending these multiplied citadels, resolved 
to begin with destrliying those of the clergy', who by their 
function seemed less entitled than the barons to such 
Ee 2 
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inilitar)' securities.'^ Making prct<‘nce of a fray which 
had arisen in court between the retinue «)f the bishop ot 
Salisbury and that of the earl of IJritanny, he seized both 
that prelate and the bishop of Lincoln, threw them into 
)>risoi), and ublijred them by menaces to deliver up those 
^daces of strength which they had lately erected. 

Henry bishop of Win#hester, the king’s brother, being 
armed with a h'gantine cotnnii.sMon, now conceived hjins» If 
to be an ecclesiastical sovereign no l<*ss jiowcrful than tin* 
civil; and forgetting the ties of blood which <‘onnectcd 
bini with the king, he resolved to vindicate the clerical 
Vrivileges, which he pretended were licre ojieidy vij)late<l. 
He assembled a synod at VYestmiiistcr the 30th of August, 
and there complained of the impiety of Stephen’s ine.astires, 
who had employed violence jigainst the dignilaries of the 
church, and had not awaited tin; sentence of a s]>iritu:d 
court, by which alone, he afriniicil, they cimld lawfully be 
tried and condemned, if their conduct hatl anywise merited 
censure or punishinerit.^^' The synod ventured to scmkI a 
summons to the king, charging him to appear before them, 
and to justify his measures and Stc‘phcn, instead of re* 
senting this indignity, sent Aubrey de Vere to plead his 
cause before that asseniblyr De Vere a^ai^ed the two pre 
lates of treason and sedition ; hut the synod refused to try 
the cause, or examine their conduct, till those castles, of 
which they had been dispossessed, were previously restoreil 
to them.®® The bishop of Salisbury declared that he w^^iHd 
ajipeal to the pope ; and had nut Stephf n and his partisans 
employed menaces, and even shown a disposition of exe- 
cuting violence by the hands of the soldiery, affairs had 
instantly come to extremity between the crown and the 
mitre ,, 

INSURRECTION IN FAVOUR OF MATILDA. 

September 22. 

* W iiiLE this cpiarrel, joined to so many other grievances, 
rnereasi d the diseontents among the ^leople, the empres., 
invited by the opiiortiiuity, and secretly encouraged by t.n' 
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himsi’lf, l.iiidt'il in Kurland, with RJbert c*arl ot 
(iloucestiT, find a retinue of a hundred and forty knights. 
She fixed Vier residence at Arundel castle, whose gates 
wen* opened to her by Adelais the queen><!o\vager, now 
married to William de AUdni earl of Sussex ; and she ex- 
cited by messengers her ]>artisaiis to take arms in every 
i'ounty of England. AtUdais, wim had expected that bet 
daughter-in-law would have invaded the kingdom with a 
iiuich greater force, became apprehensive of danger; and 
Matilda, to ease her of her fears, removed first to Bristol, 
wbicb belonged to her hi other Robert, thence to Glon 
cestcr, where she nun. lined under the protection of JMilo, 
a gallant nobleman in those parts, who had embraced heir 
cause. Soon after (icotfrey Talbot, William Mohun, Ralph 
Lovel, William Fitz-John, William Fitz-Alan, Paganell, 
and many other barons, declared for her; and her party, 
which was gencTally fav»)ured in the kingdom, seemed 
every day to gain ground uj|pn that of her antagonist. 

Were we to relate all the military events transmitted to 
us by cordeiiiporary and authentic historians, it would be 
easy to swell our acu^ounts of this reign into a large 
volume ; but those incidents, so little ineiiiorable in them- 
selves, and so cot^used both iiftime and place, could afford 
neither instruction nor entertainment to the reader. It 
suffices to say that the war w'as spread into every quarter ; 
and that those turbulent barons, who had already shaken 
in a great measure, the restraint of govern iiieiit, hav- 
ing now obtained %he pretence of a public cause, earriejon 
their devastations with redoubled fury, exercised impla- 
cable vengeance on each other, and set no bounds to their 
oppressions over the people. The castles of the nobility 
were become reec'ptaele^ of licensed robbers; who, sally- 
ing forth day and night, committed spoil on the open 
country, on the villages, and even on the cities : put the 
captives to torture, in order to make them reveal their 
treasures ; sold their persons to slaveiy ; and set fire to 
their houses, after they had pillagc>d them of every thing 
valuable. The f>*reeiu*ss of their disposition, leading 
them to eoniuiit waitton destruction, frustrated their ra- 
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pacity ot il-< pui*}>osr atul tin* j)roperty .tiul porsuiis o\rii 
of tlip fCclfsia.stios, ««*ii(‘rally so niiiph reverotl, wt’n* at 
last, fnMii iiLcpssiO, pxj>o^eil to the same outrage wliieh 
had laid wa^te the re-*t of the kingdom. The laud ua*' 
left untilled ; the in*vtruuients of husbandry \vt‘r»' destniyed 
or ahandoxied; anti a grievous famine, the natural result 
of those disorders, attecttr.l etjualh lioth parties, and re- 
duced the .spt»ilers, as well as tlie defenceless peoph', U* 
the most extreme want and indigence.** 

After several fruitless negotiations and treaties of 
peace, which never interriipteil these destructive hos- 
tilities, there happeiit el at last an event, which seemed to 
promise some end of the ptihlic calamities. Ralph, ,earl 
of Chester, and his half-brother William de Kuiiinara, 
partisans of Matilda, had surnrisi^d the castle of Lincoln ; 
hut the citi/cns, who were oeiter affected to Stephen, 
having invited him to their aid, that prince laid close siege 
to the castle, in hopes of so^^n rendering himself master 
of the [dace, either hy assault or by famine. 

STEPHEN TAKEN PRISONER. Juhniary 2, 1141. 

The earl of Gloucester ha.steiied witl^ an army to the 
relief of his friends ; and Stephen, informed of his ap- 
proach, took the field with a re.soUition of giving him 
battle. After a violent shock, the two wings of the royal- 
ists were put to flight ; and Stephen himself, surround«<l 
by^he enemy, was at last, after exertif^g great effort s*of 
valour, borne down hy numbers, and taken prisoner. He 
was conducted to Gloucester ; and though at first treated 
with humanity, was soon after, on some suspicion, thrown 
into prison, and loaded with iro^s. 

Stephen’s party was entirely broken hy the captivity of 
their leader, and the barons came in daily from all quar- 
ters, and did homage to Matilda. The princess, however, 
amidst all her prosperity, knew that she was not secure of 
success, unless she could gain the confidence of the clergy ; 
and as the conduct of the legate had bfcen of late very am- 
biguous, and showed his iiifentions to have rather aiinfd 
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at his brut hi^r, than totally mining him, she ein. 

ployed every endeavour to fix. him in her interests. She 
h{'ld a conferenee witli him (2d of March) in an open plain 
near Winehesier; where she promised upon oath, that if 
he wouhl acknowledpj her for sovereijijn, would recognise 
her title as the sole d(‘scendant of the late king, and would 
again submit to the allegiance vvhitth he, as well as the rest 
of ihe kingdom, had sworn to her, he should in return be 
<‘nlire master of the administration, and in particular 
should, at his pleasure, dispose of all vacant bishoprics and 
abbies, Earl Robert, her brother, Brian Fitz-Count, Milo 
of (lloiieester, and other great men, became guarantees for 
her observing these engagements and the prelate w;is 
.it last induced to promise her allegiance, but that still 
burdeneil with the express condition, that she should on 
her part fulfil her promises. He then eondiicted her to 
Winchester, led her in procession to the cathedral, and 
witli great solemnity, in the pfesenee of many bishops and 
abbots, denounced curses against all those who cursed her, 
poured out blessings on those who blessed her, granted ab- 
solution to such Its were obedient to her,, and exeonimu- 
iiicated such as were rebelliou^.^® Theobald archbishop 
of Canterbury sch#i after i-aine also to court, and swore 
allegiance to the eiiipr6ss.^^ 

MATILDA CROWNED. 1141, 

<• 

Matilda, that sfie might farther ensure the attach mefit 
of the clergy, was willing to receive the crown from their 
hands; and instead of assenibling the states of the king- 
<iom, the measure which the constitution, had it been 
either fixed or regarded, * seemed necessarily to require, 
she was content, that the legate should summon an eccle- 
siastical synod, and that her title to the throne should 
tliere be acknowledged. The legate, addressing himself 
to the assembly, told them, that in the absence of the em- 
press, Stc>pheii his brother had bt‘eii permitted to reign, 
and, previously to his ascending the throne, liad seduced 
them by many fair promLesof honouring and exalting the 
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cliiirch, ot maiiitainiii^ the laws, anil c-f refonniiig all 
abuses; that it grievei! him to observe how niueh that 
prince had in cverv particular been Wciiitiiig: to his engaj^c 
iiients ; pulilie peace was interrupted, cTiines were daily 
eonunitted with impunity, bishops were thrown into prison 
and f’ori*ed to surrender their possessions, abbies were put 
to sale, ehurchi"- were pillaged, and the most enormous 
disorders pre\ailtd in the administration: that lie him- 
self, in order to jnoeure a redress of these grioaiices, had 
forrnerly summoned the king before a council of bishops; 
but instead of inducing him to aincitd his conduct, had 
rather offended him by that expedient : that, how much 
soever misguided, that prince was still his brother, and 
the object of his affections; but Ins interests, however, 
must be regarded as subordinate to those of their heavetily 
Father, who had now rejected him, and thrown him into 
the hands of his eneiniLS : that it principally belonged to 
the clergy to elect and or^iain kings ; he liad summoned 
them together for that purpose ; and ha\irig invoked the 
divine assistance, he nciw pronounced Matilda the only 
descendant of Henry, their late sovereign, queen of Eng- 
land. The whole assembly', by their acclamations or 
silence, gave, or seemed to give, thefr assent to this de- 
claration. 

The only laymen suiiimoncd to this council, which de- 
cided the fate of the crown, were the Londoners ; aiideiten 
these were required not to give their ^pinion, hut to^ub- 
nflt to the deeretis of the sy nod. The deputies of London, 
however, were not so pJLSsive . they insisted that their king 
should be delivered from prison ; hut were told by the 
legate, that it became not the Londoners, who were re- 
garded as noblemen in England, to take part with those 
barons, who had basely' forsaken their lord in battle,^ and 
who had treated holy church with contumely it is with 
reason that the citizens of London assumed so much au* 
thoritv, if it be true, what is related by Fitz-StephcMi, a 
contemporary author, that that city co^ild at this time bring 
into the; field no less than f?ighty thousand combatants.^* 

London, notwithstanding its great powrer, and its at** 
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(.'U'hinc^iit to Steplujii, wits at length oliliged to submit to 
Matilda; and her authority, by the prudent eonduct of 
earl Robert, soenu'd to be e'^tablished over the whole 
Ivingdoiii ; but affairs rcniaiie^d not long in this situation. 
Tliat princess, bc'sides the disadvantages of her sex, whieli 
weakened her influenee over a ^turbulent and martial 
pe(fple, was of a passionate, imperious spirit, and knew 
not how to temper w ith alfability the liarshness of a refusal. 
Stephen’s fiueen, seconded by many of the nobility, pe- 
titioned for the liberty of h<*r husband ; and offered that, 
on this eondition, he should reuounee the crown, and 
retire into a convent. The legate desirerl that ]irince 
laistace, his nephew, might inherit lk>ulogne and the 
other patrimonial estates of his father:^' the Londoners 
applied for the establishiiieiit of king Edward’s laws, in- 
stesid of those of king Herny, which, they said, were 
grievous and oppressive.^- All these petitions were re» 
ieeted in the most haughty and peremptory manner. 

The legate, who had probably never been sinetTe iti 
bis eompliance with Matilda’s govewnnent, availed himself 
of the ill-humour excited by this imperious conduct, and 
secretly instigated the Londoners to a revolt. A con- 
sfiiracy wa.s entereS into to seize the person of the em- 
press ; and she saved herself from thi,* danger by a preci- 
pitate retreat. She fled to Oxford : soon after she went 
to ^Winchester ; whither the legate, desirous to save 
applJarances, and i^atching the opportunity to ruin hjr 
cause, had retired. But having assembled all his re- 
tainers, he openly joined his force to that of the Lon- 
doners, and to Stephen’s mercenary troops, who had 
not yet evacuated the kingdom ; and he besieged Matilda 
in Winchester.. The " princess, being hard pressed hy 
famine, made her escape ; hut in the flight, earl Robert, 
her brother, fell into the hands of the enemy. I'liis noble* 
in;u\,- though a subject, was as much the life and soul of 
his own party, as Stephen wa.s of the other ; and the 
einprc'ss, sensible of^iis merit and injportanee, consented 
to exchange the prisoners on equal terms. The civil war 
Was again kindled witl» greater fiirv than ever. 
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1 143. Earl Robert, fiiidiiiii; the successes on both sides 
nearly balanced, went over to Normandy, which, during 
StephcTr.s captiviiy, had submitted to the earl of Anjou ; 
and he persuaded GeofFn?y to allow' his eldest son Heiny, 
a young prince of great hopes, to take a journey into 
England, and appear gt the head of his partisans. I'his 
expedient, howe\er, produced nothing decisive. Stephen 
took Oxford, after along siege [1 14.1] : he was defeated by 
earl Robert at Wilton : and the empress, though of a 
masculine spirit, yet being haraS'»e(l with a variety of 
good and bad fortune, and alarmed with eoiitinual dan- 
gers to her person and family, at last [1 14fi] retired into 
Normandy, whither she had sent her sort some time behuv. 
The death of her brother, whitdi happened nearly about 
the same time, would have proved fatal to her interests, 
had not some incidents occurred, which checked tlic 
course of Stephen’s prosperity. This prince, finding that 
the castles built by the noblemen of his own party en- 
couraged the spirit of independence, and were little less 
dangerous than those which remaiiuHl in the Inmds of 
the eriemy, endeavoured to extort from them a surren- 
der of those fortresses ; aftd he aliena^d the affections of 
many of them by this equitable demand. Tlie artilleiy 
also of the church, which his brother had brought over to 
his side, had, after some interval, joined the other p.'irty. 
Eugenius HI, had mounted the papal throne; the hisWip 
of Winchester was deprived of the legantine conimis^on, 
which was conferred on Theobald archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the enemy and rival of the former legate. Tliat 
pontiff also, having summoned a general council at Rheirns 
in Champagne, instead of allowing the church of England, 
aa had been usual, to elect its own deputies, nominated 
five English bishops to represent that church, and re- 
quired their atlenflance in the council. Stephen, who, 
notwithstanding his present difficulties, was jcak»os of 
the rights of his crown, rt;fuscd them permission to 
attem! fll47] and the pope, scn.sWe of his advantage 
in contending with a prince who reign<*d by a disputed 
title, took revenge by laying all Stephen’s party under 
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an interdict.*"* The discontents of the royalists, at being' 
thrown into this situation, wtre augmented by a com- 
parison with Matilda's party, who enjoyed all the benefits 
of th<i sacred ordinances ; and Stephen was at last oVdiged, 
by making proper submissions to the sec of Rome, to 
'remove the reproach from his party 

1148. The weakness of both* sides, rather than any 
decrease of mutual animosity, having produced a tacit 
cessation of arms in England, many of the nobility, Roger 
de Moubray, William de Warrenne, and others, finding 
no opportunity t<j exert their military ardour at home, 
iulisted themselves in a new crusade, which, with sur- 
prising success, after former disappoiiitinents and mis- 
fortunes, was now preached by St. Bernard.*® But an 
event soon after happened which threatened a revival 
of hostilities in England. Prince Henry, who had reached 
his sixteenth year, was desirous of receiving the honour 
of knighthood; a ceremonyo which every gentleman in 
that age passed through before he was admitted to the 
use of arms, and which was even deemed rcciuisite for the 
greatest princes. He inteiidcd^6 receive his admission 
from his great-uncle, David lyng of Scotland ; and for 
that purpose he pissed through England with a great re- 
tinue, and was attended by the most considerable of his 
partisans. He remained some time witli the king ot 
Scotland ; made incursions into England ; and by his dex- 
tcrity and vigour in all manly exercises, by his valour in 
war, and his pru&nt conduct in every occurrence, die 
roused the hopes of his party, and gave symptoms of those 
great qualities which he afterwards displayed when he 
mounted the throne of England. Soon after his return to 
Normandy [1150], he waft, by Matilda’s consent, invested 
in that dutchy ; and upon the death of his father GeofFifey 
which happened in the subsequent year, he took possession 
both of Anjou and Maine, and concluded a marriage, 
'vfelch brought him a great accession of power, and ren- 
dered him extremely formidable to bis rival. Eleanor, the 
(laughter and heir m William duke of Guienno, and earl 
VoL I. F F 
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Foirtou, had been married sixteen years to Lewis Vll. king- 
of France, and had attended, him in a crusade, winch tliat 
monarch conducted aj^ainst the infidels : but having there 
lost the affections of her husband, and even fallen under 
some suspicion of gallantry with a handsome Saracen, 
Lewis, more delicate than polite, procured a divorce from > 
her, and restored her tttose rich ]»rovinces, which by her 
marriage she had annexed to the crown of France. Young 
Henry, neither discouraged by the inequality of years, nor 
l>y the reports of Eleanors gallantries, made successful 
courtship to that princess [1152], and espousing her six 
weeks after her divorce, got |>ossession of all her dominions 
as her dowry. The lustre which he received from this ac- 
quisition, and the prospect of his rising fortune, had such 
an effect in England, that when Stephen, desirous to en- 
sure the crown to his son Eustace, required the archbishop 
of Canterbury to anoint that prince as his successor, the 
primate refused compliance^ and made his escape beyond 
sea, to avoid the violence and resentment of Stephen. 

COMPROMISE BE.7>VEEN THE KING AND 
PRINCE UENRV. 1153. 

Henrt, informed of these dispositions in the people, 
made an invasion on England : having gained some ad- 
vantage over Stephen at Malmesbury, and having taken 
tliat place, he proceeded thence to throw succours ipTo 
Wkllingford, which the king had advanf^W with a superior 
army to besiege. A decisive action was every day ex- 
pected ; when the great men of both sides, terrified at the 
prospect of farther bloodshed and confusion, interposed 
with their good offices, and set on foot a negotiation be- 
tween the rival princes. The death of Eustace, during the 
course of the treaty, facilitated its conclusion : an* ac- 
commodation w.as settled, by which it was agreed, that 
Stephen should possess the crown during his lifetime, fl. 
justice should be administered in his name, even in tile 
provinces which had submitted to HAiry, and that this 
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latter prince should, on Stephen’s demise, succeed to the 
king;doni, and William, Stephen’s son, to Boulogne and 
his patrimonial estate. 

. DEATH OF THE KING. October Sth, 1154. 

After all the harons had sworn to the observance of 
this treaty, and done homage to Henry, as to the heir of 
the crown, that prince evacuated the kingdom ; and the 
death of Stephen, which happened the next year, after 
a short illness, prevented all those quarrels and jealousies, 
which were likely to liave ensued in so delicate a situation. 

England sulftred great iiiiseries during the reigu of this 
prince : but his personal character, allowing for the te 
tnerity and injustice of his usurpation, appears not liable 
to any great exception ; and he seems to have been well 
qualihed, had he suceeeded4>y a just title, to ha\e pro- 
moted the happiness and prosperity of his subjects,^^ He 
was possessed of industry, activity, and courage, to a great 
degree ; though tK>t endowed a sound judgment, l>e 
was not deficient in abilities ; y|e had the' talent of gaining 
men's atfections ; tand notwithstanding his precarious situ- 
ation, he never indulged himself in the exercise of any 
cruelty or revenge.**^ His advancement to the throne pro- 
cured him neither tranquillity nor happiness; and though 
tKcksit nation of England prevented the neighbouring states 
from taking any durable advantage of her confusions, ^er 
intestine disorders were to the last degree ruinous and de- 
structive. The court of Rome was also permitted, during 
those civil wars, to make farther advances in her usurpa- 
tions ; and appeals to Use pope, which had always been 
strictly prohibited by the English laws, became now com- 
mon in every ecclesiastical controversy.^^ 

i 
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CHAITER VI n. 

HENRY II. 

fltacr of Europe.. •• of I'rancr.. .rirst Act# of Henry's Governmeut D'isputes 

between the Civil anil Ecclesiastivu! Powers.... Thomns a Becket, Arclibishop 
of Canterbuiy. ... Quarrel between the Kin^ anil Becket. . . . Conbtitunons of 
Clarendoii.. •• Banishment of Becket.... Compromise with him.. ..H» Return 
from Banishmcnc.. .. Ills Murder.... Gricf» and SubmiMSiott of the King. 


STATE OF EUROPE. 1154. 

T he extensive confederacies, by which the European 
potentates are now at once united and set in op- 
position to each other, and which, though they are apt to 
diffuse the least spark of dissension throughout the whole, 
arc at least attended with t]||^s advantage, that they pre- 
vent any violent revolutions or conquests in paiticular 
states, were totally unknown in ancient ages; and the 
theoiy of foreign politics in each* kingdom formed a spe- 
culation much less complicate,, and involved than at pre- 
sent. Commerce had not y^t bound together the most 
distant nations in so close a chain : wars, finished in one 
campaign, and often in one battle, were little affected by 
the movements of remote states : the imperfect conitnu- 
iflcation among the kingdoms, and their ignorance of each 
other's situation, ^ade it impracticable for a great num- 
ber of them to combine in one prqject or effort ; and above 
all, the turbulent spirit and independent situation oC the 
barons or great vassals in each state gave so much ocojg* 
pation to the sovereign., that be was obliged to confine 
his attention chiefly to his own state, and his own system 
<‘f .government, and was more indifferent about what 
passed among his neighbours. Religion alone, not poli- 
tic, earned abroad the views of princes ; while it either 
.fixed their thoughts on the Holy Land, whose conquest 
And defence was deemed a point of common honour and 
interest, or engaged them in intrigues with the Roman 
F r3 
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pontiff, to whom they had yielded the direction of eecle- 
siastieal affairs, and who w^s every day assuming more 
authority than they were willing to allow him. 

Before the conquest of England by the duke of Nor- 
mandy, this island was as much separated from the rest of 
the world in politics as in situation; and except from the 
inroads of the Danish pirfiites, the English, happily con- 
fined at home, had neither enemies nor allies on the con- 
tinent. The foreign dominions of William connected 
them with the king and great vassals of France; and 
while the apposite pretensions of the pope and emperor in 
Italy produced a continual iiiterc'ourse between Germany 
and that country, the two great monarehs of France and 
England formed, in another part of Europe, a separate 
system, and carried on their wars and negotiations, with- 
out meeting either with opposition or support from the 
otheis. 


STATE OF France. 

On the decline of the (^rlovingian race, the nobles in 
every province of France,^ftking advantage of the weak- 
ness of the sovereign, and ooliged to proyde, each for his 
own defence, against the ravages of the Norman free- 
booters, had assumed, both in civil and military affairs, 
an authority almost independent, and had reduced within 
very narrow limits the prerogative of their princes. Th<* 
accession of Hugh Capet, by annexing a great fief to tffe 
crown, had brought some addition to the royal dignity ; 
but this fief, though considerable for a subject, appe^ared 
a narrow basis of power for a prince who was placed at 
th^ bead of so great a community. The royal demenses 
consisted only of Paris, Orleans, Estampes, Compiegne, 
and a few places scattered over the northern provinces : 
in the rest of the kingdom, the prince’s authority was 
rather nominal than real : the vassals were accustomed** 
nay entitled, to make war witliout his permission, on eacl^ 
other: they were even entitled, if the;' conceived them- 
selves injured, to turn their arms against their sove^ign : 
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they exercised all civil jurisdiction, without appeal, over 
their tenants and inferior va^?als: their common jealousy 
of the crown easily united them agfainst any attempt oq 
their exurhitaiit privileges ; and as some of them had at- 
tained the power and authority of great princes, even the 
smallest haron was sure of immediate and effectual pro- 
^‘^. tion. Besides six ecclesiasfeal peerages, which, with 
the other immunitie.s of the church, cramped extremely 
the general execution of justice; there were six lay- 
IH*erag«'S, Burgundy, Normandy, Guienne, Flanders, Tou- 
louse, and Champagne, which formed very extensive and 
puissant sovereignties. And though the combination of 
all those princes and ha runs could, on urgent oecasions, 
muster a mighty power, yet was it very difficult to set that 
great machine in movement; it was ^most impossible to 
preserve harmony in its parts ; a sense of common interest 
alone cohld, for a time, unite them under their sovereign 
against a common enemy ; ^ut if the king attentpled to 
turn the force of the community ags^nst any mutinous 
vassal, the same^sense of common interest made the others 
oppose themselves to the success^f his pretensions. Lewis 
the Gross, the last sovereign, ^marched at one* time to his 
frontiers against^ the Germaife at the head of an army of 
two hundred thousand men ; but a petty lord of Corbeil, 
of Puiset, of Couci, was able, at another period, to set that 
prince at defiance, and to maintain open war against him. 
*^The authority of the English moftarcb was much more 
extensive within kis kingdom, and the disproportion u|pch 
greater between him and the most powerful of his vassals. 
His demesnes and revenue were large, compared to the 
greatness of his state : he was accustomed to levy arbi- 
trary exactions on his Ejphjects: his courts of judicatiu'e 
extended their jurisdiction into every part of the kingdom: 
he. could erusb by his power, or by a judicial sentence, 
.Well or ill founded, any obnoxious baron : and though the 
feudal ihstitutions which prevailed in this kingdom bad 
' he same tendency as in other states, to exalt the aristo- 
cracy and depress Jthe monarchy, it required, in England, 
according to its present constitution, a great combination 
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of tlie vassals to oppose their sovereign lord, and there had 
not hitherto arisen any haroiV^so powerful as of himself to 
levy war against the priiif^e, and to afford protection to 
the inferior barons. 

While such were the different situations of France and 
England, and the latter enjoyed so many advantages above 
the former; the accessiorn-of Henty II. a prince of great 
abilities, possessed of so many rich provinces on the con- 
tinent, might appear an event dangerous, if not fatal, to 
the French monarchy, and sufficient to break entirely the 
balance between the states. He was master, in the right 
of his father, of Anjou and Touraine ; in that of his 
mother, of Normandy and Maine ; in that of his wife, 
Guienne, Poictou, Xaintogne, Auvergne, Perigord, An* 
goumois, the Limosin. He soon after annexed Britanny 
to his other states, and was already possc'.ssed of the su- 
periority over that province, which, on the first cession of 
Normandy to Rollo the Dane, ^ad been granted by Charles 
the Simple in vassalage to that formidable ravager. These 
provinces composed above a third of the whole French 
monarchy, and were miiqh superior in extent and opu- 
lance to those territories wMch were subjected to the im- 
mediate jurisdiction and government of^the king. The 
vassal WHS here more powerful than his liege lord : the 
situation which had enabled Hugh Capet to depose the 
Carlovingian princes, seemed to he renewed, and that 
with much greater advantages on the side of the vass:^? 
and^hen England was added to so maAy provinces, the 
French king had reason to apprehend from this conjunc- 
ture, some great disaster to himself and to his family: but, 
in reality, it was this circumstance, which appeared so for- 
midable, that saved the Capetian,race, and by its conse- 
quences exalted them to that pitch of grandeur which they 
at present enjoy. 

The limited authority of the prince in the feudal con- , 
■titutions, prevented the king of England from employitig^ 
with advantage the force of so many states, which were 
subjected to his government; and these different mem- 
bers, disjoined in situation, and disagreeing in laws, Ian- 
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guage, and manners, were neypr thoroughly cemented into 
one monarchy. He soon bdeame, both from his distant 
place of residence, and from the incompatibility of in- 
terests, a kind of foreigner to his French dominions ; and 
his subjects on the continent considered their allegiance 
:is more naturally due to their superior lord, who lived in 
their neighbourhood, and who was acknowledged to be the 
supreme head of their nation. He was always at hand to 
invade them ; their iuiinediate lord was often at too great 
a distance to protect them ; and any disorder in any part 
of his dispersed dominions gave advantages against him. 
The other powerful vassals of the French crown were 
rather pleased to see the expulsion of the English, and 
were not affected with that jealousy which would have 
arisen from the oppression of a co>vassal who was of the 
same rank with themselves. By this means, the king of 
France found it more easy to conquer those numerous pro- 
rinces from England, than t# subdue a duke of Normandy 
or Guienne, a count of Anjou, Maine, or Poictou. And 
after reducing such extensive territories, which immedi- 
ately incorporated with the body of the monarchy, he 
found greater facility in uiiithig to the crown the other 
great fiefs which ftill remained separate and independent. 

But as these important consequences could not be fore- 
seen by human wisdom, the king of France remarked with 
terror the rising grandeur of the house of Anjou or Plan- 
tagenet ; and, in ^rder to retard its progress, he had ^er 
maintained a strict union with Stephen, and had enc(ea- 
voured to support the tottering fortunes of that bold 
usurper. But after this prince’s death it was too late to 
think of opposing the succession of Henry, or preventing 
the performance of thoie stipulations which,, with the 
unanimous consent of the nation, be had made with his 
predecessor. The English, harassed with civil wars, and dis- 
gusted with the bloodshed and depredations which, during 
the course of so many years, had attended them, were litde 
disposed to violate their oaths, by excluding the lawful 
heir from the succession of their monarchy.^ Many of 
the most considerable fortresses were in the hands of his 
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partisans ; the whole natio^i had had occasion to see the 
noble qualities with which ht was endowed,® and to com- 
pare them with the mean talents of William, the son of 
Stephen; and as th€‘y were acquainted with his great 
power, and were rather pleased to see the .accession of so 
many foreign domiiiions^to the crown of England, they 
never entertained the least thought of resisting them. 
Henry himself, sensible of the advantages attending his 
present situation, was in no hurry to arrive in England; 
and being engagtsd in the siege of a castle on the frontiers 
of Normandy, when he received intelligence of Stephen’s 
death, he made it a point of honour not to depart from his 
enterprise, till he had brought it to an issue. He then set 
out on his journey, and was received in England (Dec. 8.) 
with the acclamations of all orders of men, who swore 
with pleasure the oath of fealty and allegiance to him. 

FIRST ACTS OF HENR^s GOVERNMENT. 1 155. 

The first acts of Henry's government corresponded to 
the high idea entertained of his abilities, and prognos- 
ticated the re-establishment of justice and tranquillity, of 
which the kingdom had so long been bereaved. He im- 
inediatety dismissed all those mercenary soldiers who had 
committed great disorders in the nation; and he sent them 
abroad, together with William of Vpres, their leader, t^e 
fri|pd and confidant of Stephen.® revoked all <he 

gr£it8 made by his predecessor,* even those which neces- 
sity had extorted from the empress Matilda; and that 
princess, who had resigned her rights in favour of Henry, 
made no op[K>sition to a measure so necessary fur sup- 
porting the dignity of the crowh. He repaired the coin, 
which had been extremely debased during the reign of 
his predecessor ; and he took proper measures against a 
return of the like abuse.® was rigorous In the exe- 
cution^ of justice, and In the suppression of robbeiy^ and 
violence; and that he might restore authority to the laws» 
he caused all the new-erected castles to be demolished, 
which had proved so many sanctuaries to freebooters and 
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rebels/' The e^rl of Albemarle, Hugh Mortimer, and 
Roger the son of Milo of Gloucester, were inclined to make 
some resistance to this salutary measure; but the ap- 
proach of the king with his forces soon obliged them to 
submit. 

1 1 56. Eveiy thing being restored to full tranquillity in 
England, Henry went abroad in order to oppose the at- 
tempts of his brother Geoffrey, who, during his absence^ 
had made an incursion into Anjou and Maine, had ad> 
vanced some pretensions to those provinces, and had got 
possession of a considerable part of them. [See note O, at 
the end of this f'ol.'] On the king's appearance, the people 
returned to their allegiance ; and Geoffrey, resigning his 
claim for an anpual pension of a thousand pounds, de- 
parted and took possession of the county of Nantz, which 
the inhabitants, who had expelled count Hoel their prince, 
had put into his hands. Henry returned to England the 
following year [1157] : the Hicursions of the Welsh then 
provoked him to make an invasion upon them ; where the 
natural fastnesses of the country occasioned him great dif- 
ficulties, and even brought him into danger. His van* 
guard, being engaged in a narrow pass, was put to rout. 
Henry de Essex, *tbe hereditary standard-bearer, seized 
with a panic, threw down the standard, took to flight, and 
exclaimed that the king was slain : and had not the prince 
immediately appeared in person, and led on his troop^ with 
great gallantry, tjje consequence might have proved fatal 
to the whole army.^ For this misbehaviour, Essex Aas 
afterwards accused of felony by Robert de Montfort ; was 
vanquished in single combat ; his estate was confiscated ; 
and he himself was thrust into a convent.^ The submis- 
sions of the Welsh procured them an accommodation with 
England. 

1158. The martial disposition of the princes in that age 
engaged them to bead their own armies in every enterprise, 
even the most frivolous ; and their feeble authority made 
it commonly impracticable for them to delegate, on occa- 
sion, the cominand^o their generals. Geoffrey, the king's 
brother, died soon after he had acquired possession of 
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Nantz : though he had no o^her title to that country than 
the voluntaiy ^tibmission op election of the inhabitants 
two years befbre, Henry laid claim to the territory as de- 
volved to him by hereditary right, and he went over to 
support his pretensions by force of arms. Conan, duke or 
earl of Britanny (for these titles are given indifferently by 
historians to those princes), pretf^nded that Nantz had 
been lately separated by rebellion from his principality, to 
which of right it belonged ; and immediately on Geoffrey’s 
death he took possession of the disputed territory. Lest 
Lewis the French king should interpose in the cdhtro- 
versy, Henry paid him a visit; and so allured him by 
caresses and civilities, that an alliance was contracted be- 
tween them ; and they agreed that young Henry, heir to 
the English monarchy, should be affianced to Margaret bf 
France; though the former was oidy five years of age, 
and the latter was still in her cradle. Henry, now secure 
of meeting with no interruption on this side, advanced 
with his army into Britanny; and Conan, in despair of 
being able to make resistance, delivered up the county of 
Nantz to him. The able conduct of the king procured 
him farther and more important advantages from this in- 
cident. Conan, harassed with the tui^ulent disposition 
of his subjects, was desirous of procuring to himself the 
support of so great a raonarcl^; and he betrothed his 
daughter and only child, yet an infant, to Geoffrey the 
king's third son, who was of the same Render years. Ulie 
dtflee of Britanny died about seven years after; and 
Heniy, being mesne lord, and also natural guardian to 
his son and daughter-in-law, put himself in possession of 
that principality, and annexed it for the present to his 
other great dominions. * 

11.^9. The king had a prospect of making still farther 
acquisitions ; and the activity of his temper suffered no 
opportunity of that kind to escape him. Philippa, dutchess 
of Guienne, mother of queen Eleanor, was the only jssue 
of William IV. count of Toulouse ; and would have in- 
herited his dominions, had not that prince, desirous of 
present ng the succession in the male line, convoyed the 
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principality to his brother R^mond de St. Gilles^ by a 
contract of sale which was in that age regarded as fic- 
titious and illusory. By this means the title to the county 
of Toulouse came to be disputed between the male and 
''female heirs; and the one or the other, as opportunities 
favoured them, had obtained f>ossession. Raymond, 
grandson of Raymond dfe St. Gilles, was the reigning sove- 
reign ; and on Henry's reviving his wife's claim, this prince 
had recourse for protection to the king of France, who 
was so much concerned in policy to prevent the farther 
aggrandisement of the English monarch. Lewis himself, 
when married to Eleanor, had asserted the justice of her 
claim, and had demanded possession of Toulouse but 
bis. sentiments changing with his interest, he now deter- 
miiied to defend by his power and authority the title of 
Raymond. Henry found that it would be requisite to sup- 
port his pretensions against p^^tent antagonists ; and that 
nothing but a formidable army could maintain a claim 
which he had in vain asserted by arguments and manifestos* 
An army, composed of feudal vassals, was commonly 
very intractable and undisciplined, both because of the in- 
dependent spirit the person^ who served in it, and be- 
cause the commands were not given, either by the choice 
of the sovereign, or from the military capacity and ex- 
perience of the officers. "Each baron conducted his own 
vaSsals : his rank was greater or less, proportioned to the 
extent of his property : even the supreme command un^pr 
the prince was often attached to birth : and as the mili- 
tary vassals were obliged to serve only forty days at their 
own charge ; though, if the expedition were distant, they 
were put to great expq|ice; the prince reaped little 
benefit from their attendance. Henry, sensible of these 
inconveniei^ces, levied upon his vassals in Normandy, and 
other provinces which were remote from Toulouse, a sum 
of nftmey in lieu of their service ; and this commutation, 
by reason of the great distance, was still more advan- 
tageous to his EiigKsh vassals. He imposed, therefore, 
a scutage of 1 80,000 pounds on the knight's fees, a com> 
mutation to which, though it was lumsual, and the first 
VoL. !. G c 
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perhaps to be met with histoi^,*® note P, of the 
end of this Ah/.] the military tenants willingly submitted; 
and with this money he levied an army which was more 
under bis command, and whose service was more durable 
and constant. Assisted by Berenger count of Barcelona,* 
and Trincaval count oFtNismes^ whom he had gained to 
his party, he invaded the county of Toulouse ; and after 
taking Verdun, Casttcnau, and other places, he besieged 
the capital of the province, and was likely to prevail in 
the enterprise ; when Lewis, advancing before the arrival 
of his main body, threw himself into the place with a 
small reinforcement. Henry was urged by some of his 
ministers to prosecute the siege, to take Lewis prisoner, 
and to impose his own terms in the pacification ; but he • 
either thought it so much his interest to maintain the 
feudal principles, by which his foreign dominions were se- 
cured, or bore so much rcsupct to his superior lord, that be 
declared he would not attack a place defended by him in 
person; and he immediately raised the siege.** He 
marched Into Normandy to protect that province against 
an incursion which the count of Dreux, instigated by king 
Lewis Ills brother, had made upon War was now 
openly carried on between the two monarcbs, but pro- 
duced no memorable event; it soon ended in a cessation 
of arms,' and that followed by a peace, which was not, 
however, attended with any conhdence or good cpfrc- 
spondence between those rival princts. The fortress of 
Gisors, being part of the dowiy stipulated to Margaret of 
France [1 160], had been consigned by agreement to the 
knights templars, on condition that it should be delivered 
into Henry’s hands after the celebration of the nuptials. 
The king, that he might have a pretence for immediately 
demanding the place, ordered the marriage to be solem- 
niaed between the prince and princess, though both in* 
fants;** and be engaged the grand master df the templars, 
by large presents, as was generally suspected, to put him 
in possession of Gisors. Lewis, reseittsng this fraudulent 

conduct, banished the templars [1161], and would have 
made war upon the king of England, had it not been fur 
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the mediation and authority (if pope Alexander III. who 
had been chased from Rome^y the anti-pope Victor IV. 
and resided at that time in France. That we m.'iy form 
an idea of the authority possessed by the Roman pontiff 
during those ages, it may be proper to observe that the 
two kings had, the year before, ir^^t the pope at the castle 
of Torci on the Loir ; and they gave him such marks of 
respect, that both dismounted to receive him, and holding 
each of them one of the reins of his bridle, walked on 
foot by his side, and conducted him in that submissive 
manner into the castle . A speciacle, criei Baronius in 
an ccstacy, to God, angels, and men; and such as had 
never h^ore been exhibited to the world! 

^ 162. Henry, soon after he had accommodated his diffe- 
rences with Lewis by the pope*s mediation, returned to 
England; where he commenced an enterprise, which, 
though required by sound policy, and even conducted in 
the main with prudence, bred him great disquietude, in* 
volved him in danger,’^ and was not concluded without some 
loss and dishonour. 

DISPUTES BEWEEN THfe CIVIL AND ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL POWERS. 

Tiie^ usurpations of the clergy, which had at first 
bt(cn gradu<al, were now become so rapid, and had mounted 
to such a height, t^at the contest between the regale a|id 
pontificale was really arrived at a crisis in England ; and 
it became necessaiy to determine whether the king or the 
priests, particularly the archbishop of Canterbury, should 
be sovereign of the kingdom.'^ The aspiring spirit of 
Henry, which gave inquietude to all his neighbours, was 
not likely long to pay a tame submission to the encroach- 
ments of sul^iects ; and as nothing opens the eyes of men 
so readily as their interest, he was in no danger of falling, 
in this respect, ijnto that al>]ect superstition which retained 
his people in subjection. From the commencement of 
his reign, in the government of his foreign dommions, a% 
well as of England, he bad shown a fixed purpose to le- 
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)>ress clerical usurpations/ and to maintain those prero- 
gatives which had been tranimitted to him by his predeces- 
sors. During the schsm of the papacy between Alexander 
and Victor, he had determined, for some time, to remain 
neuter: and when informed that the archbishop of Rouen • 
and the bishop of Man% had, from their own authority, 
acknowledged Alexander as legitimate pope, he was so 
enraged, that though he spared the archbishop on ac- 
count of his great age, he immediately issued orders for 
overthrowing the houses of the bishop of Mans and arch- 
deacon of Rouen ; [See note Q, at the end of this 
and it was not till he had deliberately examined the mat- 
ter, by those views which usually enter into the councils 
of princes, that he allowed that pontiff to exercise autho- 
rity over any of his dominions. In England, the mild 
character and advanced years of Thc^obald, archbishop 
of Canterbury, together with his merits in refusing to put 
the crown on the head of Eustace, son of Stephen, pre- 
vented Henry, during the life-time of that primate, from 
taking any measures against the multiplied encroach- 
ments of the clergy : but after his death, the king resolved 
to exert himself with mord activity ; agd that he might 
be secure against any opposition, he advanced to that 
dignity ^cket his chancellor, on whose compliance he 
thought he could entirely depend. # 

• 

THOMAS A SECRET, ARCHBISHdP OF CANTER- 
BURY. Junes. 

Thomas a Becket, the first man of English descent 
who, since the Norman conquest, bad, during the course 
of a whole centuiy, risen to any considerable station, was 
born of reputable parents in the city of London ; and 
being endowed both with industry and capacity, he early 
insinuated himself into the favour of archbishop Theobald, 
and obtained from that prelate some pmferments and 
offices. ' By their means he was enabled to travel for im- 
provement to Italy, where he studied the civil and canon 
law at Bologna ; and on his return he appeared to have 
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tiade such proficiency in knowledge, that he was pro- 
moted by his patron to the archdeaconry of Canterbury, 
an office of considerable trust and profit. He was after- 
wards employed with success by Theobald in transacting 
business at Rome; and on Henry’s accession he was 
recommended to that monarch as worthy of farther pre- 
ferment. Henry, who knew that*Becket had been instru- 
mental in supporting that resolution of the archbishop, 
which had tended so much to facilitate his own advance- 
ment to the throne, was already prepossessed in his 
favour ; and finding, on farther acquaintance, that his 
spirit and abilities entitled him to any trust, he soon 
promoted him* to the dignity uf chancellor, one of the 
first civil offices in the kingdom. The chancellor, in that 
age, besides the custody of the great seal, had possession 
of all vacant prelacies and abbies ; he was the guardian 
of all such minors and pupils as were the king’s te- 
nants ; all baronies which escheated to the crown were 
under his administration ; he was entitled to a place in 
council, even though he were' not particularly summoned ; 
and as he exercised also the olffice of secretary of state, 
and it belonged to him to countersign all commissions, 
writs, and letterS^patent, he was a kind of prime minis- 
ter, and was concenied in the dispatch of eveiy^ *business 
of importance. Besides exercising this high office. 
Bucket, by the favour of the king or archbishop, was 
made provost of Bjverley, dean of Hastings, and constable 
of the Tower: be was put in possession of the honotrs 
of Eye and Berkhain, laf^ baronies that had escheated 
to the crown ; and to complete bis grandeur, he was en- 
trqsted with the education of prince Heniy, the kings 
eldest son, and heir of the monarchy.*^ ITie pomp of 
bis retinue, the sumptuousness of his furniture, the luxuiy 
of his table, the munificence of bis present;^, corresponded 
to tjiese great preferments ; or rather exceeded any thing 
that England had ever before seen in any sulyect. His 
historian and secretiury, Fitz-Stephens,*® mentions, Among 
other particulars, that his apartments were eyeiy day in 
winter covered with clean straw or hay, and in summet 
G 
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with g^en rushes or boughs ; lest the gentlemen who 
paid court to him, and vfho could not, by reason of 
their great number, find a place at table, should soil their 
fine cloaths by sitting on a dirty floor. A great number 
of knights were retained in his service; the greatest 
barons were proud of being received at his table; his 
house was a place of education for the sons of the chief 
nobility ; and the king himself frequently vouchsafed to 
partake of his entertainments. As his way of life was 
splendid and opulent, his amusements and occupations 
were gay, and partook of the cavalier spirit, which, as he 
had only taken deacon’s orders, he did not think unbe- 
fitting his character. He employed himself at leisure hours 
in hunting, hawking, gaming, and horsemanship ; he ex- 
posed his jiersoii in several military actions he carriM 
over, at his own charge, seven hundred knights, tp attend 
the king in his wars at Toulouse; in the subsequent 
wars on the frontiers of Noitnandy he maintained, during 
forty da^’s, twelve hundred knights, and four thousand of 
their train and in an embassy to France, with which 
he was entrusted, he astonished that court by the number 
and magnificence of his refiinue. 

Heniy, besides committing all bis mire important bu- 
siness tor Becket's management, honoured him with bis 
friendship and intimacy ; and whenever he was disposed 
to relax himself by sports of any kind, he admitted bis 
chancellor to the party An instance of their fanait^*' 
arfty is mentioned by Fita-Stephens, ^hich, as it shows 
the manners of the age, it may ^ot be improper to relate. 
One day, as the king and the chancellor were riding 
together in the streets of London, they observed a beggar 
who was shivering with cold. •** Would it not be veiy 
“ praise-worthy,*’ said the king, to give that poor man a 
“ warm coat in^this severe season ?** It would, surely/* 

replied the chancellor ; and you do well, sir, in thinking 
of such good actions.** “ Then he shall have one pre- 
** sently,** cried the king; and seizingtheskirtof the chan- 
cellors coat, which was scarlet, and%ned with ermine, 
began to puU it violently. The chancellor defended himself 
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for some time ; and they had •both of them like to have 
fumbled off their horses in tt|e street, when Becket, after 
a vehement struggle, let go his coat; which the king 
bestowed on the beggar, who, being ignorant of the 
quality of the persons, was not a little surprised at the 
present.®^ 

Becket, who by his complaisance and good humour had 
riMidcred himself agreeable, and by his industry and abilities 
useful to his master, appeared to him the fittest person 
for supplying the vacancy made by the death of Theobald. 
As he was well acquainted with the king's intentions 
of retrenching,®** or rather confining within the ancient 
hounds, all ecclesiastical privileges, and always showed 
a ready disposition to comply with them,®-* Henry, who 
never expected any resistance from that quarter, imme* 
d lately .issued orders for electing him archbishop of 
Canterbury. But this resolution, which was taken con- 
trary to the opinion of Matilda, and many of the mi- 
nisters,®® drew after it very unhappy consequences ; and 
never prince of so great penetration appeared in the issue 
<0 have so little understood the genius and charact^ of 
his minister. , 

No sooner wa# Becket installed in this high dignity 
which rendered him for life the second person in the king- 
dom, with some pretensions of aspiring to be the first, 
than he totally altered his demeanor and conduct, and 
endeavoured to acquire the character of sanctity, of which 
his former busy and ostentatious course of life mightf^ in 
the eyes of the people,* have naturally bereaved him. 
Without consulting the king, he immediately returned 
into his hands the commission of chancellor ; pretending 
that be must thenceforth detach himself from secular 
affairs, and be solely luuployed in the exercise of his 
spiritual function; but in reality, that he might break off 
all connections with Henry, and apprise him that Becket, 
as primate of England, was now become entirely a new 
)iersonage. He maintained, in his retinue and attendants 
alone, his ancient *poinp *^nd lustre, which was useful to 
strike the vulgar: in his own person he affected the 
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greatest austerity and most«ri^id mortification, which he 
was sensible would have an|equal or a greater tendency 
to the same end. He wore sack-cloth next his skin, 
which, by his afTected care to conceal it, was necessarily 
the more remarked by all the world : he changed it so 
seldom, that it was filled with dirt and vermin : his usual 
diet was bread ; his drinl^ water, which he even rendered 
farther unpalatable by the mixture of unsavoury herbs : 
he tore his back with the frequent discipline which he 
inflicted on it : he daily on his knees washed, in imitation 
of Christ, the feet of thirteen beggars, wliom he after- 
wards dismissed with presents : he gained the affections 
of the monks by his frequent charities to the convents 
and hospitals: every one who made profession of sanctity 
was admitted to his conversation, and returned full flf 
panegyrics on the humility, as well as on the piety and 
mortification, of the holy primate: he seemed to be per- 
petually employed in recitingrprayers and pious lectures, 
or in perusing religious discourses: his aspect wore the 
appearance of seriousness and mental recollection, and 
secret devotion : and all men of penetration plainly saw 
that be was meditating 6oii\^ great design, and that the 
ambition and ostentation of his charil^ter had turned 
itself towards a new and more dangerous object. 

S2UARREL BETWEEN THE KING AND BECKE'i; 

1163. 

Becket waited not till Heniy should commence those . 
projects against the ecclesiasticad power, which he knew 
had been formed by that prince: he was biinself the ag- 
gressor, SLTid endeavoured to ovevawe the king by the in- 
trepidity and boldness of his enterprises. He summoned 
thfe earl of Clare to surrender the barony of Tunbridge, 
which ever since the conquest had remaned in the family 
of that nobldhnan $ but which, as it bad formerly belonged 
to the see of Canterbuiy, Becket pretended his prede- 
cessors were prohibited l^y the canons*to alienate. The 
earl of Clare, besides the Uuitre which he derived from the 
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g^reatness of his own birth, and the* extent of his pos- 
.sessions, was allied to all the pritieipal families in the 
kingdom; his sister, who was a celebrated beauty, had 
farther extended his credit among the nobility, and was 
even supposed to have gained the king’s affections ; and 
Bccket could not oetter discovar, than by attacking so 
)>owerful an interest, his resolution of maintaining with 
vigour the rights, real or pretended, of his see,**** 

William de Eynsford, a military tenant of the crown, 
was p<atron of a living which belonged to a manor that he 
held of the archbishop of Canterbury : but Becket, with- 
out regard to William’s right, presented, on a new and 
legal pretext, one Laurence to that living, who was vio- 
lently expelled by Eynsford. The primate making himself, 
as was usual in spiritual courts, both judge and party, 
issued in a summary manner the sentence of excommn- 
iiication against Eynsford, wl^ complained to the king that 
he who held in capiie of the crown should, contrary to the 
practice established by the Conqueror, and maintained 
<wer since by his successors, be subjected to that terrible 
sentence, without the previous consent of the sovereign.*® 
who faad^^ow broken 'off all personal intercourse 
with Becket, sent him, by a messenger, his orders to absolve 
Eynsford ; but received for answer, that it belonged not 
to the king to inform him whom he should absolve and 
whom excommunicate and it was not till after many 
remonstrances an#menaces, that Becket, though with^he 
worst grace imaginable, was induced to comply with the 
royal mandate. ^ 

Henry, though he found himself thus grievously rnisk 
taken in the character qf the person whom he had pro- 
moted to the primacy, determined not to desist from his 
former intention of retrenching clerical usurpations. He 
was entirely master of his extensive dominions : the pru- 
dem^e and vigour of his administration, attended with 
perpetual success, had raised his character above that ol 
his predecessors the papacy seemed to be weakened 
by a schism, which divided all Europe: and he rightly 
judged, that if the present favourable opportunitj' were 
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neglected, the crown iiiust,Yroin the prevalent superstition 
of the people, be in danger falling into an entire subor- 
dination under the mitre. 

The union of the civil and ecclesiastical power serves 
extremely, in every civilized government, to the main- • 
tenance of peace and or^er ; and prevents those mutual 
encroachments which, as there can be no ultimate judge 
between them, are often attended with the most danger- 
ous consequences. Whether the supreme magistrate, who 
unites these powers, receives the appellation of prince or 
prelate, is not material : the superior weight which tem- 
poral interests commonly bear in the apprehensions of men 
above spiritual, renders the civil part of his character 
most prevalent ; and in time prevents those gross impos- 
tures and bigotted persecutions, which in all false religions 
are the chief foundations of clerical authority. But during 
the progress of ecclesiastical usurpations, the state, by the 
resistance of the civil magisAate, is naturally thrown into 
convulsions ; and it behoves the prince, both for his own 
interest, and for that of the public, to provide in time suf- 
ficient barriers against so dangerous and insidious a rival. 
This precaution had hithert!0 been muchjj^ieglected in Eng- 
land, as well as in other catholic countnes ; and affairs at 
last seemed to have come to a dangerous crisis : a sovereign 
of the greatest abilities was nowron the throne: a prelate 
of the most indexible and intrepid character was possessed 
of the primacy ; the contending powers appeared td be 
armed with their full force, and it was natural to expect 
some extraordinary event to result from their conflict. 

Among their other inventions to obtain money, the 
clergy had inculcated the necessi^ of penance as an atone- 
ment for sin; and having again introduced the practice of 
paying them large sums as a commutation, or species of 
atonement for the remission of those penances, the sins of 
the people, by these means, had become a revenue to*the 
priests ; and the king computed, that l^ this invention 
alone they levied more mqiiey upon* his subjecu than 
flowed, by all the funjjb Wd taxes, into the royal ex- 
chequer/^^ That be ease tlie people of so heavy 
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and arbitral^ an imposition, Henry required that a civil 
officer of bis appointment should be present in all eccle- 
siastical courts, and should for the future give bis consent 
to every composition which was made with sinners for their 
spiritual offences. 

The ecclesiastics in that age Hhd renounced all imme- 
diate subordination to the magistrate: they openly pre^ 
tended to an exemption in criminal accusations from a 
trial before courts of justice; and were gradually intro- 
ducing a like exjcmption in civil causes : spiritual penalties 
alone could he inflicted on their offences : and as the clergy 
had extremely multiplied in England, and many of them 
were consequently of very low characters, crimes of the 
deepest dye, murders, robberies, adulteries, rapes, were 
daily committed with impunity by the ecclesiastics. It 
had been found, for instance, on enquiry, that no less than 
a hundred murders bad, sinc^ the king's accession, been 
perpetrated by men of that profession, who had never been 
called to account for these^offences and holy .orders 
were become a full protection for all enormities. A clerk 
in Worcestershire, having debauched a gentleman's 
daughter, £ad at t^iis time proceeded to murder the father; 
and the general indignatiqit against this crime moved the 
king to attempt the of an abuse which was be- 

come so palpable, and tdw^ire that the clerk should be 
deti^ered up, and receive con^gn punishment from the 
magistrate.*^ Be&et insistea on the privileges of tike 
church ; confined the criminal in the bishop's prison, lest 
he should be seized by the king's officers; maintained 
that no greater punishment could be inflicted on him 
than degradation: and when the king demanded, that 
immediately after he was degraded he should be tried by 
the civil power, the primate asserted that it was iniquitous 
to try a roan twice upon the same accusation, and for the 
same offence,** 

Henry laying hold of so plausible a pretence, resolved 
to push the dergy Wtth regard |a all their privileges, which 
they had raised to an enormoffs hdght, and to determine 
at once those controversies which daily multiplied between 
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the civil and the ecclesiastical jurisdictions. He sum- 
^moned an assembly of all hhe prelates of England ; and 
he put to them this concise and decisive question. Whether 
ur not they were willing to submit to the ancient laws and 
customs of the kingdom? The bishops unanimously re-* 
plied, that they were willing, saving their own order 
a device by which they thought to elude the present ur- 
gency of the king's demand, yet reserve to themselves, on 
a favourable opportunity, the power of resuming all their 
pretensions. The king was sensible of the artifice, and 
was provoked to the highest indignation. ^He left the as- 
senaidy with visible marks of his displeasure : he reejuired 
the primate instantly to surrender the honours and castles 
of Bye and Berkham : the bishops were terrified, and ex- 
pected still farther effects of his resentment. .Becket alone 
was inflexible ; and nothing but the interposition of the 
pope's legate and almoner, JPhilip, who dreaded a breach 
with 80 powerful a prince at so unseasonable a juncture, 
could have prevailed on him to retract the saving clause, 
and give a general and absofiite promise of observing the 
ancient customs.^^- 

But Heniy was not confent with a d^claratfbn in these 
general terms : he resolved, ere it was too late, to define 
expressly those customs, with which he required compli- 
ance# and to put a stop to clerical usurpations before they 
were fully coA|plklated, and could plead antiquity, as tliey 
alfeady did a sacred authority, in theirfsivour. The claims 
of Hie church were open and visible. After a gradual and 
insensible progress during many centuries, the mask had 
at last been t^en off, and several ecclesiastical councils, 
by their canons, which were piptended to be irrevocable 
and infallible, had positively defined those privileges and 
immunises, which gave such general offence, and ap- 
peared 80 dangerous to the civil magistrate. Henry there- 
fore deemed it necessary to define with the tame prectsion 
the limits of the civil power; to oppose his l^al customs 
tb their divine ordinantes ; to determine thb exact boun- 
daries of the rival jurlmotSons; and for this purpose he 
summoned a 'general eip^dl of the nobility and prelates 
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at Clarciulon, to whom be subtnitted this great and 
]U}rta>it question. 

CONSTITUTIONS OF CLARENDON. Jaw. ^5, 1164 

The barons were all gained to ^be kind’s party, either 
by the reasons which he uri^ed, or by his superior autho* 
rity: the bishops were overawed by the i^eneral combina^ 
tioii against them: and the following laws, commonly^ 
called the QmstUutions of Clarendon^ were voted with- 
out opposition by this assembly.^ It was enacted, that 
all suits concerning the advowson and presentation of 
'diurches should be determined In the civil courts: that 
the churches belonging to the king's see should not be 
granted in perpetuity without his consent : that clerks ac- 
cused of any crime should he tried in the civil courts ; 
that no person, particularly no clergyman of any rank, 
should depart the kingdom ilithout the king's licence: 
that excontfnunlcated persons should not be bound to give 
security for cotitinuing in thfeir present place of abode ; 
that laics should not be accused in spiritu^ courts, except 
by legal and reputable promoters and witnesses : that no 
chief tenant of the\TOwn should be excommunicated, nor 
bis lands be put under an interdict, except with the king's 
consent: that all appeals in spiritual causes should , be 
carried from the archdeacon to ^ bisbopi £rpm the bifthup 
to the .primate, fn|pi him to the king; and should ^ 
carried no farther without theking^s consent: That if imy 
iaw*suit arose between a layman and a dergyniati con- 
cerning a tenant, and it be disputed whether the land be 
a lay or an ecclesiastical fee, it should first be determined 
by the verdict of twelve lawful men to what class it be- 
loaged ; and if it be found to be a lay fee, the* cause 
bhould finally be determined in the civil courts: That no 
hihaljtant in^demesne should be excommunicated for non. 
appearance in a spiritual court, till the chief officer of the 
}dace where he residtj;^ be consulted, that he may compeL 
iiim by the civil authority to give saiM^faction to the church : 
That the archbuhops, bishups,^^d; other spiritual digni- 

VoL. I. Hu ' 
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tarieSy should be reg:arded as barons of the realm ; sbould 
possess the privileges and Up subjected to the burthens be- 
longing to that rank; and should be bound to attend the 
king in his great councils^ and assist at all trials, till the 
sentence, either of death or loss of members, be given, 
against the criminal: ,7^at the revenue of vacant sees 
should belong to the king; the chapter or such of them as 
he pleases to summon, should sit in the king's chapel till 
they made the new election with his consent, and that the 
bishop-elect sbould do homage to the crown : That if any 
baron or tenant tn capite should refuse to submit to the 
spiritual courts, the king should employ his authority in 
obliging him to make such submissions ; if any of them 
throw off his allegiance to the king, the prelates should 
assist the king with their censures in reducing him : lliat 
goods forfeited to the king should not be protected in 
churches or church-yards: That the clergy sbould no 
longer pretend to the right of enforcing payment of debts 
contracted by oath or promise ; but sbould leave these law* 
suits, equally with others, to the determination of the civil 
courts : And that the sons of villains should not be ordained 
clerks, without the consent of their lord. 

These articles, to the number of sixteen, were calculated 
to prevent the chief abuses which had prevailed in eccle* 
siasticad uffairs, and to put aa effectual stop to the usurp- 
ations of the <^urch, which, gradually stealing on, ^ad 
tl^atened the total destruction of the^ivil power. Henry, 
t&refore, by reducing those ancient customs of the realm 
to writing, and by collecting them in a body, endeavoured 
to prevent all future dispute with regard to them ; and by 
passing so many ecclesiastical ordinances in a national and 
civil assembly, he fully established the superiority of the 
legislafare ai^ve all papal decrees or spiritual canons, and 
gained a signal victoiy over the ecclesiastics,^ But as he 
knew^ that the bishops^ though overawed by the pi^psent 
combination of the cirown and the barons, would take the 
first favourable oppoatjUnity of denying the authority which 
had enacted these constitutions, he resolved that they 
sbould all set their seal to them, and give a promise 
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observe them. None of the prelates dared to oppose his 
will ; except Becket, who, thhugh urged by the earls of 
Curnwal and Leicester, the barons of principal authority 
in the kingdom, obstinately withheld bis assent. At last, 
•Richard de Hastings, grand prior of the templars in Eng- 
land, threw himself on his knee% before him ; and with 
many tears entreated him, if he paid any regard either to 
his own safety or that of the church, not to provoke, by 
a fruitless opposition, the indignation of a great monarch, 
who was resolutely bent on his purpose, and who was de- 
termined to take full revenge on every one that should 
dare to oppose him.^ Becket, finding himself deserted by 
all the world, even by his own brethren, was at last obliged 
to QOinply ; and he promised, legally ^ wUh goodfaUh^ and 
wit fumt fraud or reserve , to observe the constitutions; 
and he took an oath to that purpose. The king, thinking 
that he had now finally prevailed in this great enterprise, 
sent the constitutions to pofie Alexander, who then resided 
ill France ; and he required that pontiff's ratification of 
them : but Alexander, who, though he had owed the most 
imj>ortant obligations to the king, plainly saw that these 
laws were calculat^ to establislf the independency of Eng- 
land on the papacy, and of the royal power on the clergy, 
<‘ondemned them in the strongest terms ; abrogated, an- 
nulled, and rejected them. Thf^^were only six articles, 
thc^least important, which, fcr ilkfe sake of peace, he was 
williitg to ratify, a ^ 

Becket, when he observed that he might hope for sup- 
port in an 'Opposition, expressed the deepest sorrow fiordiis 
compliance; and endeavoured to engage all the other 
bishops in a confedera<^ to adhere to their common Hghts, 
and to the ecclesiastical privileges, in which hO represented 
the inteiest and honour of God to be so deeply concerned. 
He redoubled his austerities, in order to punish himself for 
his csitiiinal consent to the constitolions of Clarendon ; be 
proportioned his discipline to the enormity of bis supposed 
offence: and he refused to exerciser any part of his archi- 
episcopal function, till he should receive absolution from 
the pope ; which was readily granted him. Henry, in- 
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forraeil of his present dispositions, resolved to take ven- 
geance for this refractory rf*haviour, and he attempli‘d to 
crush him, by means of that very power which Beckct ma<le 
such merit in supporting. He applied to the pope, that he 
should grant the commission of legate in his dominions to ’ 
the archbishop of Yorkf^ but Alexander, as jiolitic as he, 
though he granted the commission, annexed a clause, that 
it should not impowcr the legate to execute any ac< in 
prejudice of the archbishop of Canterbury and the king, 
iiiuling how fruitless such an authority would prove, sent 
back the commission by the same messenger that brought 

The primate, however, who found himself still exposed 
to the king’s indignation, endeavoured twice to escape 
secretly from the kingdom*; but was as oft^ui detained by 
contrary winds : and Henry hastened to make hin» feel the 
effects of an obstinacy whi^h he deemed so criminal. He 
instigated John, tnaresehal of the exchequer, to sue Becket 
in the archiepiscopal court for some lands, part of the 
manor of Pagehatn ; and to appeal thence to the king’s 
court for justice.^* On the day appointed for trying the 
cause, the primate sent fdur knights tp represent ecrtaiii 
irregularities in Johirs appeal ; and at the same time to 
excuse himself, on account of sickness, for not appearing 
personally that day in the court. This slight offence (if it 
even deserve the name) was represented as a grievous wn- 
t^pt ; the four knights were menaced, and with difficulty 
escaped l>eing sent to prison, as offering falsehoods to the 
court ; [5ee note R, at the end of this VoL"] and Henry, 
being determined to prosecute Becket to the utmost, sum- 
moned, at Northampton, a gri‘at council, which he pur- 
posed to make the instrument of his vengeance against 
the inflexible prelate. 

The king had raised Becket from a low station to the 
highest offices, had honoured him with his' countenance 
and friendship, had tnisted to his assistance in forwarding 
His favourite prc>ject against the clergy ; and when he foiiml 
Iiim become of a sudden his most rigid opponent, while 
every one beside complied with his will, rage at the dis- 
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appointinenty and indignation against such signal ingrati* 
tude, transported him beyond all bounds of moderation ; 
and there seems to have enteled more of passion than of 
justice, or even of policy, in this violent prcisecution.^^ 
"rite barons, notwithstanding, in the great council, voted 
" whatever sentence he was pleased to dictate to them ; and 
tliL* bishops themselves, who uq^loubtcdly bore a secret 
favour to Becket, and regarded him as the champion of 
their privileges, concurrechwith the rest, in the design of 
oppressing their primate. In vain did Becket urge that 
his court was proceeding with the utmost regularity and 
justice in tr^’ing the mareschal*s cause ; which, however, 
he said, would appear from the sheriff's testimony to be 
entirely unjust and iniquitous: that be himself had dis- 
covered no contemfit of the king's court ; but, on the con- 
trary, by sending four knights to excuse his absence, had 
virtually acknowledged its authority : that he also, in con. 
sequence of the king's summons, personally appeared at 
present in the great council, ready to justify his cause 
against the mareschal, and to submit his conduct to their 
enquiry and jurisdiction : that even should it be found that 
he had been guilty of non-appearance, the laws had affixed 
a very slight pen^y to that ofTence: and that, as be was 
an inhabitant of Kent, where bis archiepiscopal palace 
was seated, he was by law entitled to some greater indul- 
gence than usual in the rate of his fine.'*^ Notwithstanding 
thoisc pleas, he was condemned as guilty of a contempt of 
thc^king's court, «‘md as wanting in the fealty which^e 
had sworn to his sovereign ; all his goods and chattels 
were confiscated and that this triumph over the church 
might be carried to the utmost, Henry bishop of Win- 
chester, the prelate who had been so powerful in the for- 
mer reign, was, in spite of his remonstrances, obliged, by 
order of the court, to pronounce the sentence against 
him."^^ The primate submitted to the decree ; and all the 
prelates, except Folliot, bishop of Loikdon, who pwd court 
to the king by this singularity, became sureties for him>® 
It is remarkable, tlv^t several Norman barons voted in this 
council; and we may conclude, with some probability, 
H II 3 
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that a like practice had prevailed in many of the j^reat eoun 
fils summoned since the coiKpiest, For the contemporary 
historian* who has given ul a full account of these trans- 
actions* does not mention this circumstance as anywise 
singular;^® and Becket, in all his subsequent nunon- 
strances, with regard to the severe treatment which he' 
had met with, never feyands any objection on an irregu- 
larity, which to us appears very palpable and flagrant. So 
little precision was there at that time in the government 
and constitution ! 

The king was not content with this sentence, however 
violent and oppressive. Next day, he demanded of Becket 
the sum of thrcx» hundred pounds, which the ]>rimate had 
ifwied upon the honours of Eye and Bcrkhaiii, while in his 
possession. Becket, after premising that he w'iis not obligi‘d 
to answer to this suit, because it was not contained in his 
summons; after remarking that he had expended more 
than that sum in the repai^ of those castles, and of the 
royal palace at London ; expressed however his resolution, 
that money should not be any ground of quarrel between 
him and his sovereign; he agreed to pay the sum ; and 
immediately gave sureties for In the subsequt*nt 

infH‘ting, the king demandbd five hundpd marks, which, 
he affirmed, die had lent Becket during the war at 'rou- 
louse;^'* and another sum to the same amount, for which 
that prince had heeii surety for him to a «Jew. Imim*-- 
diately after these two claims, he preferred a third of siill 
grg,ater importance ; he required him^n give in tluf ac- 
counts of his administration while chancellor, and 1o pay 
the balance due from the revenues of all the prelacii*s, 
abbies, and baronies, which had, during that time, been 
subjected to his manageinent.^^ ^ Becket observed, that, as 
this demand was totally unexpected, he had not come i>re- 
pared to answer it ; but he required a delay, and promised 
in that ease to give satisfaction. The king insisted upon 
sureties ; and Becket desired leave to consult his sufFragaiis 
in a case of such importance.*^ 

•It is apparent, from the known chawicter of Henry, and 
from the usual vigilance of his govemineiit, that, when he 
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promoted Het'ket to tlie see i>f tJaiiterbuiy, he was, on 
gfood fcrounds, well pleased with his administration in the 
former hijjjh office with whicU he had entrusted him ; and 
that, even if that prelate hh.d dissipated money beyond the 
income t)f his place, the king was satisfied that his ex- 
pellees were not bl.imeahle, and had in the main been 
calculated for his service.^ Tw*? years had since elapsed; 
no di'tnand had, during that time, been made upon him ; 
it was not till the quarrel* argse concerning ecclesiastical 
priA ileges, that the claim was start(*d, and the primate was, 
of a sudden, required to produce accounts of such intricacy 
and extent before a trihuiial which had shown a di'ter- 
Tiiincd resolution to ruin and oppress him. To find sure- 
ties, tluit he should answer so boundless and uij^certaiii 
;u elaitn, which in the king’s estimation amounted to 
44,000 marks, was impracticable ; and Beckett’s suffra- 
gans were extremely at a loss whiit <*ounsel to give him 
in siu‘h a critical emergtincvj^ By the advict* of the bishop 
of Wiiu'hi'Stcr he oflerf'd two thousand marks as a general 
satisfaction for all demands : but this offer was rejficted by 
the king.'’^ Some prelates exhorted liim to resign his see, 
on condition of receiving an acquittal : others were of opi- 
nion, that he ougjiit to submit himself entirely to the king's 
mercy hut the primate, thus pushed to the utmost, had 
too much courage to sink under oppression: he deter- 
iniiK'd to brave all his enemies, to trust to the sacredness of 
his character for protection, to involve his cause with that 
of 'tjod and rrlig’ijn, and to stand the utmost efforfj of 
royal indignation. 

After a few days spent in didiberation, Becket went to 
church, and said mass, where lie had previously ordered, 
that the introit to the ^onimunion service should begin 
with these words, Princes snt and spake against me: the 
passage appointed for ihe martyrtloni of St. Stephen, 
whom the primate Ihiuehy tacitly pretended tt» rt'semhic 
in ins sutferings for the sake of righteousness, lie went 
thcau’c to court, arrayed in his sacred vestments: as soon 
us he arrived withiv the palace-gate, he took the eross into 
his own hands, bore it aloft as his protection, and marched 
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in that i)osture into the royal apartments.-’® The kin^, 
who was in an inner room/ was astonished at this parade, 
by which the primate seemc4 to menace him and his court 
with the sentence of excoiiiniuiiication ; and he sent for 
some of the prelates to remonstrate with him on account 
of such audacious behaviour. These prelates complained 
to Becket, that,hysubsc]^bing himself to the Constitutions 
of Clarendon, he had seduced them to imitate his example; 
and that now, when it was too l^te, he pretended to shake 
uif all subordination to the civil power, and appeared de- 
sirous of involving them in the guilt which must attend 
any violation of those laws, established by their consent, 
and ratified by their subscriptions.^’ Becket replied, that 
he had indeed subsoribed to the constitutions of Clarendon, 
Itgally^ with good faiths and without fraud or reserve: 
but in these words was virtually implied a salvo for the 
rights of their order, which, being connected with the 
cause of God and his church, could never be relinquished 
by their oaths and engageniAits : that if he and they had 
erred in resigning the ecclesiastical privileges, the best 
atoiieiiieiit they could now make was to retract their com 
sent, which, in such a case, could never be obligatory, 
and to follow the pope*s authority, who bad solemnly an- 
nulled the /;onstitutions of Clarendon, Snd had absolved 
them from all oaths which they had taken to obs(>rve 
them ; that a determined resoluticm was evidently em- 
braced to oppress the church ; the storm bad first brukfp 
up^n him ; for a slight offence, and which too was falsely 
imputed to him, he had been tyrannically condemned to 
a grievous penalty ; a new and unheard-of claim was since 
started, in which he could expect no justice ; and he 
plainly saw, that he was the destined victim, who, by his 
ruin, must prepare the way for the abrogation of afl spi- 
ritual immunities : that he strictly inhibited them who 
were his suffragans from assisting at any such trial, or 
giving their sanction to any sentence against him ; he 4 )Ut 
himself and his see under the protection of the supreme 
pontiff ; and appealed to him agains^ any |ienalty which 
liis iniquitous judges might think proper to inflict upon 
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him; and that liowf*vtTtiTrible»thc indignation of no g;irat 
a monarch as Henry, hi& swojrd could only kill tiic body ; 
while that of the eiiuroh, entrus.tcul into the hands (»f the 
]>rini:it(s could kill the soul, and throw the disobedient 
into infinite and eternal perdition.*'^ 

Appeals to the pope, even in ecclesiastical c:iu.ses, had 
been abolished by the constitutions of Clarendon, and 
wcTc become criminal by.law; but an appeal in a civil 
cause, such as the kin";*s demand upon Bccket, was a 
practice altogether new and unprecedented ; it tended 
directly to the subversion the government, and could 
receive no colour of excuse, except from the determined 
resolution, which was but too apparent in Henry and the 
great council, to effectuate, without justice, biifr under 
colour of law, the total ruin of the infle^xibrie primate. 
I'he king, having now obtained a jirelext so much more 
plausible for bis violence, would probably liav<‘ puslu^d 
the affair to tlx* utmost extreiftity against him ; but Becket 
gave him no leisure to conduct the prosecution. He re- 
fused so much as to hear the sentence, which the barons, 
sitting a(iart from the bishops, and joined to some sheriffs 
and barons of the second rajik,^‘‘^ had given upon the 
king's claim*, he departed from the palace; asked 
Henry's immediate permis'*ion to leave Noi^liampton ; 
and upon meeting with a refusal, he withdrew secretly; 
v^andered about in disguise for some time ; and at last 
to(,ik shipping, am^ arrived safely at Gravelines. 

The violent and unjust prosecution of Becket liaA a 
natural tendency to turn the public favour on his side, 
and to make men overlook his former ingr-atitude towards 
the king, and bis departure from all oaths and engage- 
ments, as well as the enormity of those ecclesiastical pri- 
vileges, of which he affected to be the champion. Th(*re 
were many other reasons which procured him countenance 
ami protection in foreign countries. Philip earl of Flan- 
ders, and Lewis king of France,^^ jealous of the rising 
greatness of Henry, were well pleased to give him dis- 
turbance ill bis government ; and forgetling that this 
was the common caii.se of princts, they affected to pity 
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t;xtrt*niely thy cuiiditiuii the exiled primate *, and the 
latter even honoured him with a\isit at Soissoris, in which 
city he had invited him to^fix his resiilence.^^ The pope, 
whose interests w«'re more immediately concerut^d in 
supporting him, gave a cold reception to a luagnificent , 
embassy which Henry sent to accuse liim ; while Becket 
himself, who had coin^ to Sens in order to justify his 
cause before the sovereign poiititV, was rec'eived with the 
greatest marks of distinction. The king, in revenge, se- 
questered tht; revenues of Canterbury ; and by a conduct 
wbicb might be esteemed arbitrary, bad there been at 
that time any regular check on royal authority, he ba- 
nished all the primate's relations and domestics, to the 
number of four hundred, whom he obliged to swear, 
before their departure, that they would instantly join 
their patron. But this policy, by which Henry endea- 
voured to reduce Becket sooner to necessity, lost its 
effect : the pope, when tkey arrived beyond sea, ab- 
solved them from their oath, and distributed them among 
the convents in France and Flanders: a residence was 
assigticd to Becket himself in the convent of Pontigny, 
wheie he lived for some year^ in great magiiificenc'e, partly 
from a pension granted him on the #eveiiues of that 
abbey, partly from remittances made him by the French 
monarch. 

1 l(i5. The more to ingratiate himself with the pope, 
Becket resigned into his hands the see of Canterbury,# to 
wbir-'h, he affirmed, he had been uncanonically elected by 
the authority of the royal mandate ; and Alexander, in 
his turn, besides investing him anew with that dignity, 
pretended to abrogate, by a bull, the sentence which the 
great council of England had pasted against him. Henry, 
after attempting in vain to jn'orure a conference with the 
pope, who departed soon after for Rome, whither the pros- 
perous state of his affairs now invited him, made prqyi- 
sions against the consequences of that breach which ira- 
peiided between his kingdom and the apostolic see. fl« 
issued orders to his justiciaries, inbibifmg, under severe 
penalties, all appeals to the pope or archbishop; forbid- 
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;iii^ onr torec(‘ive any mandate!; from them, or apply 
in any case to their authority; declaring it treasonable to 
bring from either of them an interdict upon the kingdom, 
and punishable in secular clergymen by the loss of their 
eyes and by castration, in regulars by amputation of 
their feet, and in laics with death ; and menacing with 
sequestration and banishment the persons themselves, 
as well as their kindred^ who should pay oliedience to 
any such interdict : and he farther obliged all his subjects 
to swear to the observance of those orders.®® These 
were edicts of the utmost importance, affected the lives 
and properties of all the subjeets, and even changed, for 
the time, the national religion, by breaking off all com- 
munication with Rome: yet were they enacted by the 
sole authority of the king, and were derived entirely from 
his will and pleasure. 

The spiritual powers, which, in the primitive church, 
were, in a ‘great measure, dependent on the civil, had 
by a gradual progress reached an equality and indepen- 
dence ; and thoijgli the limits of the. two jurisdictions 
were difficult to ascertain or define, it was not impos- 
.sible, but by moderation on both sides, government might 
still have been ^bnducted in that imperfect and irregular 
manner which attends all human institutions. But as 
the ignorance of the age encouraged th(' ecclesiastics 
\\aily to extend their privileges, and even to advance 
m£,xims totally incompatible with civil government,®’ 
Henry had thought it high time to put an end to flieir 
pretensions, and formally, in a public council, to fix 
those powers which belonged to the magistrate, and which 
he was for the future determined to maintain. In this 
attempt he was led to rc'-establish customs, which, though 
ancient, were beginning to be abolished by a contrary 
practice, and which were still strongly opposed by 

the prevailing opinions and sentiments of the ag^. Prin- 
ciple, therefore, stood on the one side, power on the other ; 
and if the Eiiglijih had been actuated by conscience 
more than by present interest, the controversy must soon, 
by the general defection of Henry’s subjects, have been 
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tlecided against him. Be<*ket, in onlt^r to forward thi**- 
ovont, filled all places ««ilh lycclamatiuns against tin* \ioh> 
leiice which he had suffered. He c'oiiipared himself t« 
Christ, who had been condemned by a lay tribunal,*^^ and 
was tTUcifu;d anew in the present oppressions under which 
his church laboured: he took it for granted, aa a point 
incontestable, that his catise was the cause of Gi>d he 
assumed the character of cliamjiioii for the patrinumy of 
the Divinity ; he pretended to be the spiritual father of 
the king and all the people of England he even told 
Henry, that kings reign solely by the authority of the 
church and though he had thus torn off the veil more 
openly on the one side, than that prince had on the other, 
he seemed still, from the general favotir home him by 
the ecclesiastics, to have all the advantage in the argu- 
incut. The king, that he might employ the weapons of 
temporal power remaining in his hands, suspended the 
])aymeiit of Peter’s-pence ; 4ic made advances towards 
an alliance with the emperor, Frederic Barbarossa, who 
was at that time engaged in violent wars with pope Alex- 
ander ; he discovered some intentions of acknowledging 
Pascal 111. the present anti-pope, who was protected by 
that emperor; and by these expedients fie endeavoured 
to terrify the ciite]*f)ri.siiig though prudent pontiff from 
proceeding to extreinitie.s against him. 

IIG6. But the violence of Becket, still more tlwii th*j^ 
nature of the controversy, kept affairs from remaining lowg 
in sifjpeiice between the two parties. That prelate, in- 
stigated by I'evenge, and animated by the present glory 
attending his situation, pushed in<atters to a decision, and 
issued a censure, excommunicating the king*s chief minis- 
ters by name, and comprehendifig in general all those 
who favoured or obeyed the constitutions of Clarendon : 
these constitutions he abrogated and annulled ; be ab- 
*olved all men from the oaths whk*h they had taken V* 
observe fliem ; and be suspended the spiritual thunder 
uver Henry himself, only that the prince might avoid the 
Mow by a timely repentanre.^'^ 

Tlu: situaih'U of Henry was so unhappy, that he could 
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oinploy no expedient for saving bis ministers from this 
terrible censure, but by appc\'iling to the pope himself, 
and having recourse to a tribunal whose authority he had 
himself attem])ted to ahiidge in this very article of ap- 
peals, and which, he knew, was so deeply engaged on the 
dde of his adversary. But even this ex]>edicnt was not 
likely to be long elVectuak* Beeket had obtained froin’tbe 
pope alegantine eoniiuission over England ; and in virtue 
of that authority, which admitted of no appi'al, he siim- 
mtiiied the hishops of London, Salisbury, and others, to 
attend him, and ordered, under pain of cxeommunieation, 
the ecjelesiast ies, setpK'sltiredon his account, to be rostort'd 
ill two inontbs to all tbeir benefices. But John of Oxford, 
tfie king’s agent with the pope, bad the address to pro- 
eurt‘ orders for su-spending this sentence ; and he gav'* 
the pontiff siieb hopes of a speedy reconcilement between 
the king and Becket, that 6^0 legates, William of Pavia 
and Otho, were sent to Normandy, where the king then 
resilled, ami they endeavoured to find expedients for that 
juirpose. But the pretensions of the paities were, as yet, 
too opposite to admit of an accommodation: the king re- 
fjuired, that all (!he constitutions of Clarendon should be 
ratified : Becket, that, previously to any agreement, he and 
his adherents should be restorc'd to their possessions ; and 
as the l(‘gates had no power to pronounce a definitive seii- 
lei'rfie on either side, the negotiation soon after came t» 
nothing. The cardinal of Pavia also, being much attaci!eC. 
To Henry, took care to protract the negotiation ; to mi- 
tigate the pope, hy the accounts which he sent of that 
prince’s conduct ; and to procure him every possible in- 
dulgence from the see of*Ronie. About this time the king 
had also the address to obtain a dispensation for the 
marriage of his third son Geoffrey, with the heiress of 
Bri[tanny ; a concession whicli, considering Henry's de- 
lucrirs Towards the ehureh, gave great scandal Ixitb to 
Becket, and to his zealous j)atroii the king of France. 

1167 . The intrTeaeies of the feudal law had, in that 
age, rendered the boundaries of power between the prince 
and his vassals, and between one prince and another, as 
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uncertain as those between the crown and the mitre ; ami 
all wars took their t>rigin fi4im disjiui-es, which, had then' 
been any tribunal , possessed of power to enforce* their de- 
crees, ought to have been decided only before a court of , 
judicature. Henry, in prosecution of some eontroversits, 
in which he ivas involved with the count of Auvergne, a 
vassal of the dutchy of Guientp^, had invaded the terri- 
tories of that nobleman ; who fiad recourse to tlie king of 
France, his superior lord, for protection, and thereby 
kindled a war between the two monarchs. But this war 
was, as usual, no less feeble in its operations, than it was 
frivolous in its cause and object ; and after occasioning 
some mutual depredations,^^ and some insurrections among 
the barons of Poietou and Guienne, was terminated by*a 
peace. The terms ol this peace were rather disadvan* 
tageous to Henry, and prove that that prince* had, by reasot 
of his contest with the; cbiirtli, lt)st the superiority which* 
he had hitherto maiiitainc'd over the crown of France : an 
additional motive to him for accommodating those dif- 
ferences. 

The peipe and the king tipgan at last to perceive, that, 
in the present situation of affairs, iieiil% r of them could 
expejct a final and decisive victoi’y over the other ; and that 
they had more to fear than to hope from the duration of 
the controversy. Though the vigour of Henry's govern- 
ment had confirmed his authority in all his dominions^ Itis 
th#{>ne might be shaken by a sentence oft;xcommuiiicatioii; 
and if England itself could, by its situation, be more easily 
guardc'd against the contagion of superstitious [irejudiees, 
his French provinces at least, whose coininunication wai 
open with the neighbouring states, would he much ex- 
posed, on that account, to some great revolution or con- 
vulsion.^^ He could not, therefore, reasonably imagine 
that the pope, while he retained such a check upon him, 
would formally recognise the constitutions of Clarcncfon, 
which both put an end to papal pretensions in England, 
and would give an example to othcT states of exerting a like 
independency.'^^ Pope Alexander, on the other hand, 
being still engaged in dangerous wars with the emperor 
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I'reclerit*, iiiij[rht justly apprt'hciwl, that Hcni^, rather than 
relinquibh claims of such impunlaiico, would join the party 
of his enemy; and as the trials hitherto made of the spi- 
ritual weapt)ns by Beeket had not succeeded to his expec- 
tation, and every thing had remained <|uiet in all the king’s 
doiiiinions, nothing seemed impossible to the capacity and 
vigilance of so great a monarch. The disposition of minds 
on both sides, resulting froiti these circuiiistaiices, produced 
fre(ju<*nt att(‘mpts towards an accommodation ; hut as both 
parties knew that the cssenthil articles of the dispute 
could not then be terminated, they entertained a perpetual 
jealousy of each other, and were anxious not to lose the 
least advantage in thi* negotiation. - The nuncios, Gratiaii 
and Vivian, having reeciv<*d a commission to endeavour 
a reconciliation, met with the king in Normandy [il(>8] ; 
and after all differences seemed to be adjusted, Henry of- 
fered to sign till! treaty, witli^ salvo to liis royal dignity; 
wliieli gave such umbrage to Beeket, that the negotiation, 
in (he end, became fruitless, and the excominunications 
wen* renewed against the king’s ministers. Another ni'go- 
tiat ion waseondueted at Moiitiuirail, in presence of the king 
of France, and th:| Freneli prelates; where Beeket also of- 
fered to make his submissions, with a salvo to the honour 
of God, and the liberties of the church ; which, for a like 
reason, was extniiiiely offensive to the king, and rendered 
thfc treaty abortive. A third conference [1 16‘.9] » under the 
same mediation, broken offT, by Becket’s insisting cm a 
like reserve in his submissions ; and even in a fourth treaty, 
when all the terms were adjusted, and when the primate 
expected to be introduced to the king, and to receive the 
kiss of peace, which it was usual for princes to grant iii 
those times, and which was regardc*d as a sure pledge of for- 
giveness, Henry refused him that honour ; under pretence, 
that, during his anger, he had made a rash vow to that pur- 
pose. This formality served, among such jealous spirits, 
to pri'vcnt the conclusion of the treaty; and though the 
difficulty was atten#i»ted to be overcome by a dispensation 
M^bich the pope granted to Henry from his vow, that prince 
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coulil not be prevailed on to depart from the resolution 
which he had taken. «. 

In one of these conferences, at which tlie Frcncli kinji; 
was present, Henry said to that monarch: “ I'liere havt' 
been many kin^s of England, some of gTcater, some of 
less authority than myselfc: there have also been many arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, holy and ^ood men, and entitled to 
every kind of respect : let Bcclvet but act towards me witli 
the same submission which the greatest of his predecessors 
have paid to the least of mine, and there shall be no con- 
troversy between us.** Lewis was so struck with this state 
of the case, and with an otTer which Henry made to sub- 
mit bis cause to the French clergy, that he could not for- 
bear condemning the primate, and withdrawing his frieiwl- 
ship from him during some time : but the bigotry of that 
prince, and their common animosity against Henry, soon 
produced a renewal of their ^rmer good correspondence. • 

COMPROMISE WITH BECKET. July 22, 1170. 

All difficulties were at last adjusted between the parties ; 
and the king allowed Bccket to retui^^ on conditions 
which may be esteemed both honourable and advantageous 
to that prelate. He was not required to give up any rights 
of the church, or resign any of those pretensions which had 
been the original ground of the controversy. It was agreed 
th%t all these (}uestions should be buriAl in oblivion ; *but 
that Bt'cket and his adherents should, without making 
furtlier submission, be restored to all their livings; and 
that even the possessors of such benefices as dependt'd on 
the see of Canterbury, and had ^^een fdlcd during the pri- 
mate's absence, should be expelled, and Beckett have 
liberty to supply the vacancies.'® In return for concessiems 
which entrenched so deeply on the honour and dignity of 
the crown, Henry reaped only the ^advantage of seeing'his 
ministers absolved from the sentence of excommurii(*ation 
pronounced against them, ami of ]>revo iting the interdict, 
which, if theseliard conditions had not been complied with. 
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was ready to be laid on all his dominions.'^^ It was easy to 
SOP bow m^icb he dreaded tluit event, when a pri!i(!e of 
so bigli a spirit could submit t<» terms so dishonourable in 
order to prevent it. So anxious was Henry to acc*onnno- 
date all dift’erenocs, and to reconcile himself fully with 
Beeket, that he took the mosti extraordinary stejis to 
flatter his vanity, and even, on one occasion, humiliated 
ninisclf so far as to hold tlfe stirrup of that haughty pre- 
late while he mounted.’^^ 

But the king attained not even that temporary tran- 
quillity which he had hoped to reap from these expedients. 
During the heat of his quarnd with Bucket, he was every 
day expecting an intordiet to be laid on his kingdom, and 
a sentence of excommunication to be fulminated against 
his person, he had thought it ]>rudent to have his son, 
prince Henry, associated with him in the royalty, and to 
make him be crowned king ^ the hands of Roger arch- 
bishop of York. By this precaution he both ensun d the 
succession of that prince, which, considering the many 
past irregularities in that point, could not but beesteemiul 
somewhat precarious 5 and he preserved at least his family 
on the throne, if Uic sentence of excommunication shoiilrl 
have the effect which he dreaded, and should make his 
subjects renounce their allegiance to him. 'I'hougli this 
design was conducted with expedition and secrecy, Becket, 
befiore it was carried into execution, had got iuielligeiice 
of it*; and being d-alsirous of obstructing all Henry’s nuyi- 
sures, as well as anxious to prevent this affront to liimscdf, 
who pretended to the sole right, as archbishop of Oan- 
^erburv, to officiate in the coronation, he had inhibited all 
jhe ]>relates of England ffora assisting at this cereinony,^ 
jfeid procured from the pope a mandate to tin; same pur- 
•^se and had incited the king of France to protest 
against the coronation of young Henry, unless the prin- 
cess; daughter of that luon.arch, should at the same time 
receive the royal unction. There prevailed in that age an 
opinion, which w;is>a-kiii to its other superstitions, that 
the royal unction was essential to the exercise of royal 
power it was therefore natural both for the king of 
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Francp, careful of his dafighter’s establishment, and for 
Becket, jealous of his own dignity, to demand, in the 
treaty with Henry, some satisfaction in this essential 
point. Henry, after apologising to Lewis for the omis- 
sion with regard to Margaret, and excusing it on account ■ 
of the secrecy and dispatch requisite for conducting that 
measure, proniisi'd that the ceremony should b(* renewed 
in the persons hoth of <he pi Uicc and princess: and he 
assured Becket, that besides receiving the acknowledg- 
ments of Roger aiul the other bishops for the seeming af 
front put on the sec of Canterbury, the primate should, 
as a farther satisfaction, recover his rights by officiating 
in this coronation. But the violent spirit of Becket, 
elated by the power of the church, and by the ^ictojy 
which he had already obtained over his soviTcign, was not 
».OTitent with this voluntary compensation, but resolved to 
make the injur , which he pretended to have suffered, a 
handle for taking revenge ^on all his enemies. On his 
arrival in England he met the archbishop of York, ami 
the bishops of London and Salisbury, who were on their 
journey to the king in Normandy; ho notified to th(‘ areh- 
hi'fhop the sentence of susfension, and to the two bisho))S 
that of excommunication, w'hich at hK solicitation the 
pope had pronounceil against them. Reginald de Wareiine, 
and Gervase de Cornhill, two of the king’s ministers who 
were employed on their duty in Kent, asked him, jjn 
hearing of this hold attempt, wliether|l)e meant to bring 
fir^ and sword into the kingdom? But the ])riiiiate, 
heedless of the rejiroof, proceeded, in the most osten- 
tations manner, t«i take possession of his diocese. In 
Rochester, and all the ttnvns through which he pass(‘d, he 
was received with the shouts 5nd acelaiiiatioiis of the 
populace. As he a])proached Southwark, the edergy, the 
laity, men of all ranks and ages, came forth to meet him, 
and celebrated with hymns of joy his triumphant den- 
trance. And though lie wtis obliged, by onl(=r of the young 
prince, who residi'd at Woodstoke, to return (obis diocese, 
he found that he was not mistaken when he reckom‘d 
upon the highest veneration of the public towards his 
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person and his dignity, lie proceeded, therefore, with 
the more courage, to dart^his spiritual thunders; he 
issued the scntt'nce of excommunication against Robert 
de llroe and Nigel de Sackvillc, with many others, who 
either had assisted at the coronation of the prince, or been 
active in the late persecution vi the exiled clergy. This 
violent measure, by which he in effect denounced war 
against the king himself^ is commonly ascribed to the 
vindictive disposition and imperious character of Becket ; 
but as this prelate was also a man of acknowledged abi- 
lities, we are not, in his passions alone, to look for the 
cause of his conduct, when he proceeded to these ex- 
tnmntics against his enemies. His sagacity had led him 
t«.) discover all Henry’s intentions ; and he proposed, by 
this bold and unexpected assault, to prevent the execution 
»f tliein. 

♦ I'he king, from his cxp^jiencc of the dispositions of 
his people, was become sensible that his enterprise had 
been too bold in establishing the constitutions of Cla- 
rendon, in defining all the branches of royal power, and 
in endeavouring to extort from the church of England, as 
w<dl as from tbe^ope, an express avowal of these disputed 
prerogatii'es. Conscious also of his own violence in at- 
leiiipting to break or subdue the inflexible primate, lie 
was not displcjised to undo that measure which had given 
liis enemies such advantage against him ; and he was con- 
tent<Ml that the cAntroversy should terminate in thiit^m- 
biguous manner, which was the utmost that princes in 
those ages could hope*, to attain in their disputes with the 
st e of Rome. Tliough he dropped, for the present, the 
prosecution of Becket, ,he still reserved to himself the 
right of maintaining, that the constitutions of Clarendon, 
the original ground of the quarrel, were both the ancient 
customs and the present law of the realm : and though he 
kilew that the papal clerg>' asserted them to be impious 
in themselves, as well as abrogated by the sentence of the 
sovereign pontiff, Ite intended, in sjiite of their clamours, 
steadily to [>ut those laws in execution,®* and to trust to 
his own abilities, and to the course of events, for success 
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in that perilous enterprise. He hoped that Keekot’s ex- 
perienee of a six year’s cxjie ^vould, after Ids j^ride was 
fully gfratified hy his restoration, Ix’ sufiieic-ut to teach 
him more reserve in his opposition ; or if any controversy 
arose, he expected thenceforth to en.^af^e in a more favour- 
able cause, and to maintain with advantaiije, while the 
primate was now in his powe/,^^ the ancient and un- 
doubted customs of the kiujii^dom a^jaiust the usurpations 
of the clergy. But Becket dctcnniiicd not to betray the 
eccles’i'astical privileges by his connivance,*^^ and appre- 
hensive lest a prince of such profound policy, if allowed to 
proceed in his own way, might probably in the end pre- 
vail, resolved to take all the advantage which his present 
victory gave him, and to disconcert the cautions incjisurcs 
of the king, by the vehemence and rigour of his own con- 
duct.®'* Assured of support from Rome, he was little in- 
timidated hy dangers, which his courage taught him to 
despise, and which, even if attended with the most fatal 
consequences, would serve only to gratily his ambition 
and thirst of glor 5 \®''* 

MURDER OF THOMAS A BECKEll December Si). 

When the suspended and excommanic-ated prelates 
arrived at Baieux, where the king tluui resided, and com- 
plained to him of the violent proceedujgs of Becket, •lie 
insliantly perceived the consequences; was sensible that 
his whole plan of operations was overtlirown; foresaw that 
the dangerous contest b.ctwecn the civil and si>iritual 
powers, a contest which he himself had first roused, but 
which he had endeavoured, hy all his late negotiations 
and concessions, to appease, must come to an immediate 
and decisive issue ; and he was thence thrown into tlie 
most violent commotion. The archbishop of' York re- 
marked to him, that .so long as Becket lived, he could 
never expect to enjoy peace or tranejuUlity : the king 
himself, being vehemently agitated, burst foith into an 
cxclam.alion against bis servants, whose want of zeal, 
he said, had so long left him cxp(»scd to enterprises of 
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thiit uijg;rat(:rul aiid imperious prelate.***' Four ^ntle- 
men of his household, Reginald Fitz-Urse, William de 
'J’raei, Hugh de Morevillc, and Riehard Brito, taking 
these passionate expressions to he a hint for Bccket*s 
di'ath, iuiniediately eouiiuuuicated their thougiits to each 
oth(‘r; and swearing to avenge their prince's quarrel, 
secTetly withdri'w frtim cf^urt.**^ Some menacing expres- 
sions \vhi<*h they had drop|>ed, gave a suspicion of their 
design ; and the king dispatched a messenger after them, 
charging th(‘m to attempt nothing against the person of 
till* primate :**** hut these orders arrived too late to pre- 
vent their fatal purpose. The four assassins, though they 
took ditterent roads to England, arrived nearly about the 
sAinetiinc at Saltwoode near Canterbury; and being there 
joined by some assistants, they proceeded in great haste 
to the arehicpiscopal palace. They found the primate, 
<'^^ho trusted entirely to thcjsaereduess of his character, 
very slenderly attended ; and though they threw out many 
ineuaeos and reproaches against him, he was so incapable 
of fear, that, witiiout using any precautions against their 
violence, he immediately went to St. Benedict’s church to 
hear vespers. Ij^icy followed him thither, attacked him 
before llie altar, and having cloven his head with many 
blows, retired without meeting any opposition. This was 
the tragical end of Thomas a Becket, a prelate of the 
lAi/jSt lofty, intrepid, and inflexible spirit, who was able to 
co\er to the woiid, and probably to himself, the erier- 
p rises of pride and ambition, under the disguise of sanc- 
tity, and of zeal for the interests of religion: an extra- 
ordinary jiersoiiiige, surely, had he been allowed to remain 
ill his iirst station, and Vad directed the vehemence of his 
character to the support of law and justice; instead of 
being engaged, by the prejudices of the times, to sacri- 
fice all private duties and public connexions to ties which 
he" imagined or represented as superior to every civil and 
political consideration. But no man who enters into the 
genius of that agtf cau reasonably doubt of this prelate’s 
sincerity. The spirit of superstition was so prevalent, 
that it inf.dlihly caught eveiy' careless reasoner, mud* 
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nn>rL* everyone -whose interest, and honour, and ainhilioii, 
-\vere en^aj^od to support it.* All the wretciied literature 
of the times was inlisted on that side: some laiiit <?hm> 
merinos of common sense mi^ht sometimes pierce throui^h 
the thick chmd of ignorance, or, what was worse, the 
illusions of perverted science, which had hlottcd out the 
sun, and enveloped the face c;.’ nature: but those who 
preserved themselves untainted by the general contagion, 
proceeded on no principles which they could ])rctcnd to 
justify : they were more indebted to their total want of 
instruction, than to their knowledge, if they still retained 
some share of understanding : folly W'iLS iH>ssessedof ;iJl the 
schools iis well as all the churches ; and her votaries as- 
sumed the garb of philosophers, together with the ensigns 
of spiritual dignities. Throughout that large collection 
of letters which hears the name of St. Thomas, we iiiiil, 
in all the retainers of that A.,piring prelate, no less than 
in himself, a most entire and absolute conviction of tin; 
reason and piety of th(‘ir own jiarty, and a disdain ol' 
their antagonists : nor is there less cant and grimace in 
their style, when they address each other, than wIk ii 
they compose manifestos for the peru.4d of the public. 
The spirit of revenge, violence, and amhition, whicli 
accompanied their conduct, instead of forming a ]»rc- 
sumption of hypocrisy, are the surest pledges of tlu'jr 
sincere attachment to a cause, which ^so much flattwed 
thdkc domineering passions. 

Henry, on the first reiiortof Becket s violent measures, 
hadpurjjosed to have him arrested, and had already taken 
some steps towards the execution of that design: but the 
intelligence of bis murder threw the prince into great con- 
sternation; and he was immediately sensible of tlie dan- 
gerous consequences which he had reason to apprehend 
from so unexpected an event. An archbishop of reputed 
sanctity assassinated before tbe altar, in the exercise 
of his functions, and on account of his zc*}il in maintain- 
ing ecclesiastical privileges, must aVtaiii the highest 
honours of matyrdom; while bis murderer would be 
ranked among the most bloody tyrants that ever were ex- 
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to tho hatred and dcitestatioii {)f mankind. Inter 
diets and (‘xeoinniunieatioiiK, \vea[M)iis in themselves so 
terrildt', would, ho foresaw, l^>e armed with doulde foree, 
when employed in a eause so nuieh ealeulaled t-o work 
on tiie huiiiari passions, and so peculiarly adapted to the 
t*lo(|utnco t)f popular preachers and deelaiiiiers. In vain 
wmdd he plead his own innocence, and even his total iff- 
norance of the fact: he %was siifiicieidly j^ilty, if the 
clnirch thouj^ht proper to esteem him such : and his eoii- 
cuiTeiiec in Hecket’s martyrdom, hee,oraiii*^ a religious 
opinion, \vould he receivt'd with all the implicit credit 
which heloiifved to the most estsihlished articles of fiiith. 
These considerations gave the king the most iiuatfeeted 
eoneerii ; and as it was cxtrcmcdy his interest to clear 
himself from all suspicion, he t^iok no <-are to con<‘cal 
the depth of his alUietioii.^® He shut himself up from the 
light of day, and from all eomnn*rcc woth his servants: 
lie even refused, during thrl'e days, all food and suste- 
nance:-^^ the ec'urtiers, apprehending dangt'rons <*tfertR 
from his desjia.ir, were at last obliged to break in upon 
Ills solitude* ; and tln*y employed ew'ry topic of eonsola- 
tion, induced him to accept o5 nourishment, and occupied 
his leisure in tak%ig pn’cautions against the consequences 
which he so justly api>rehcuded from the murder of the 
primate. 


SURMISSION OF THE KING. 117U 

The point of chief iratwirtance to Henry was to con- 
vince the pope of his innocence; or rather, to persuade 
him that he would re ap greater advantages from the 
submissions of Euglaiidt than from proceeding to extre- 
mities against that kingdom. The archbishop of Rouen, 
the bishops of Worcester and Evreux, with five persons 
of inferior quality, were immediately dispatched to 
Rome,^* and orders were given them to perform their 
journey with the utmost expedition. Though the name 
and authority of the court of Rome were so terrible in 
the remote countries of Europe which were sunk in pro- 
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found iterance, and iviTt*' entirely iiiiacquainled with its 
character and conduct ; the pope was so little revered 
at home, that his inveterate eneiiiiis siirrouudtd the 
gates of Rome itself, and evc*n cx>utrolledhis goviTiiiiient 
in that city ; and the ambassadors who, from a distant 
extremity of Europe, carried to him the humble or rather 
abject submissions of the greatest potentate of the i^ge, 
found the utmost difficulty to nUke their way to him, and 
to throw themselves at his feet. It was length agrt'cd 
that Richard Barre, one of their number, should leave the 
rest behind, and run all the hazards of tlie passfi«e,‘*‘ in 
order to prevent the fat-'il eoiisequeriees whieh might ensue 
from any delay in giving satisfaction to his holiness. He 
found, on his arrival, that Alexand(‘r was already wroug(^t 
up to the greatest rage against the king: that BeekeCs 
partisans were daily stimulating him to re\enge'; that 
the king of France had exhorted him to fulminate Ihe^ 
most dreadful sentence agMnst England, and that the 
very mention of Henry’s name before the saer(*d college 
was received with cveiy expression of horror anrl t'xeera- 
tion. 1 he Thursday before Easter was now approaching, 
when it is customary for the pope tx> denounce annual 
curses against all his enemies ; and it 4as expected that 
Henry should, with all the preparations pteiiliar to the 
discharge of that sacred artillery, be solemnly <‘oniprc- 
hended in the uumlier. But Barrc found means to ap- 
pease the pontiif, and to deter him fronts a measure whfldi, 
if fc. failed of success, could not aftcrwartls be easily re- 
called; the anathemas were only levelled in general 
against all the actors, accomplices, and abettors of 
Becket’s murder. The abbot of Valassc, and the arch- 
deacons of Salisbury and Lisieux^ with others of Henry’s 
ministers, who soon after arrived, besides asserting their 
prince’s innocence, made oatli before the wliolc consistory*, 
that he would stand to the poyie’s judgment in the affair, 
and make every submission that should lie required of 
him. The terrible blow was thus artfully eluded; the 
cardinals Albert and Theodin wore appointed legates to 
examine the cause, and were ordered proceed to 
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Normandy for that purpose ; and though Henry s foreign 
(loin in ions were already laiA under an interdict by the 
:iro]ibishoi» of Sens, IJccket’s great partisan, and the 
pope s h‘g«te in France, the general ex))ectation, that 
the monarch would easily exculpate himself from any 
concurrence in the guilt, kept every one in suspense, 
and prevented all the bJd couseriucnces which might be 
dreaded from that sentc*ncc. 

The clergj', meanwhile', though their rage was happily 
diverted from falling on the king, were not idle in mag- 
nifying the sanctity of Beekct ; in extolling the merits 
of his martyrdom ; and in €*\alting him above all that 
voted tribe who in several ages had, by their b.ood, ce- 
mented the fabric of the temple. Other saints had only 
borne testimony by their slitherings to the general doc- 
trines of Christianity ; but llecket had sacrificed his 
life to the power and privileges of the elerg>^ ; and this 
peculiar merit challenged, and not in vain, a suitable 
acknowh'dgenient to liis ln^nlo^^^ Endless were the 
panegyrics on his virtues ; and the miracles wrought by 
his reliqiK's wen* more niim*rous, more nonsci;ksical, and 
more iiupudenty attested, than those which ever filled 
the Icgeml of any confessor or martyr. Two years after' 
his death lie was canonized by pope Alcjxandcr ; a solemn 
iuhilce was established for celebrating his merits; his 
b(My was removcil to a magnificent shrine, enriched^ith 
piH'sents from all parts of Christendom ; pilgrimages were 
performed to obtain his intercession with heaven ; and 
it was computed, that in one year above a hundred 
thousand pilgrims arrived in Canterbury, and paid their 
devotions at his tomb. * It is indeed a mortifying reflec- 
tion to those who .are arduated by tlie love of fame, so 
justly denominated the last infirmity of noble minds, that 
tke wisest legislator, and most exjUted genius that ever 
reformed or enlightened the world, can never expect such 
tributes of praisi^as are lavished on the memory of pre- 
tended saints, whose whole conduct was probably to the 
last degree odious or eontemptihle, and whose industry 
was entirely directed to the pursuit of ohjocts pernicious 
VoL, !.* K K 
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to mankind. It is tmly a conqueror, a personan^c no less 
entitltd to our hatred, \\h^ edii pretend to the attain- 
ment of equal renown and gjlory. 

It may not he amiss to nnnark, before w'e conclude ^ 
the subject of Thoiiuis a Beckot, that the kiiijj, durini? his 
controversy with that prel.ite, was on evf ry occasion inort* 
anxious than usual to expres-» lus zeal for relitcion, and to 
avoid all appearanct; of a profane n»*^li{ccnee on that head. 
He i^ave his consent to the iinposin;^ of a tax on all his 
dominions for the tUdivery of the Holy Laud, now threat- 
ened by the famous Saladln : this tax amoiinlcd to two- 
ptuice a pound for tme year, and a pcTiny a pound f<»r the 
four subsequent.*’^ Almo.st all tlie princes of Europe la^l 
alike iin])osition on liieir subjects, which received the 
name of Saladin’s tax. Diirin-if this period, thc’re came 
over from Germany about thirty heretics of both .sexc'jj ^ 
under the direction of one Gehird ; simple ijjnorant peoph% 
who <’Ould ffivie no account of their i^aith, but declared 
themselves ready to suQer for the tenets of their master. 
They made only one convert in Eufi^land, a woman as ijij- 
norant «as themselves ; ycMlicy gave such umbrage to 
the clergy, that they were tlclivered ov’lr to the secular 
arm, and were punished by being burned on the fore- 
head, and then whipped tiirough the. streets. They 
seemed to (;xult in their sulTeriiigs, and as they wc*nt alonjj^ 
sung the beatitude. Blessed are ye, wl\en men hate fan 
an^persecute youS^^ After they were whipped, they were 
thrust out almost iiakc'd in the midst of winter, and pe- 
rished through cold and liunger ; no one daring or being 
willing to give them the least relief. We are ignorant 
of the particular tenets of these people : for it would be 
imprudent to rely on the representation.s left of them 
by the clergy, who aflirm that they denied the efficacy 
of the sacraiiKuits, and the unity of the church. It ^is 
probable that their departure from the standard of ortho- 
doxy wa.s still more subtle and niinutf . They seem to 
have been ilic first tliat ever suffered for heresy in 
England. 

As soon as Heniy found that he w«ls in no immediate 
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danger from tlio thunders of the Vatieaii, he uudertook 
an expedition agrainst Irehfid ; a design which he had 
long projected, and hy which he hoped to n cover his 
credit, somewhat impaired hy his late transactions with 
the hierarchy. 
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THE FIRST VOLUME. 


Note A, />. 10. 

question has been clisputtid with as great zeal 
and even acrimony, between the Scotch and Irish 
antiquaries, as if the honour of their respective countries 
were the most deeply concerned in the decision. We 
shall not enter into any detail on so uninteresting a 
subject; but shall propos^^our opinion in a few words. 
It appears more than probable, from the similitude of 
language and manners, that Britain either was originally 
peopled, or %as subdued, by the migration of inhabitants 
from Gaul, and Ireland from Britain: the position of the 
Several countrL^ is an additional reason tJiat favours this 
conclusion. It appears also probable, that the migra- 
tions cf that colony of Gauls or Celt s, who peopled or 
subdued Ireland, was originally made from the iiorlh- 
Mujest parts of Britain ; and this conjecture (if it do not 
merit a higher ^name) is founded both on the lrisl> lan- 
guage, which is a very diflercxrt dialect from the Wc*l*h, 
and from the language anciently spoken in Soul h Bri- 
tain, and on the vicinity of Lanr;ishire, CnniberJaiid, 
Galloway, and Argylesjiii'e, to that island. These c^vtalts, 
as they passetl long beYore tbe age of history and records, 
must be known by reasoning alone, whieli iii this case 
seems to be pretty satisfactory: (Javsar and Tacitus, not 
to mention a multitude of other Greek and Roman an- 
thors, were guided by like inference's. But besides these 
primilive facts, ^vlljch lie in a very remote antiquity, 
it is a matter of positive and undoubted tcstiiuony, that 
K K a 
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the Roman province of Britain, diiriiif^ the lime of tlie 
lower empire, Wiis much infested by bands of robht'rs 
or pirates, whom the provincial Britons called Scots or 
Scuits ; a name which was probably used as a term of 
reproach, and which these banditti themselves did not 
acknowledge or assume. We may infer from two passa^(‘S 
in Claudian, and from ofie in 0,,osius, and another in 
Isidore, that the chief seat of tli^se Scots w;ls in Ireland. 
That some part of tlie Irish free-booters migrated back 
to the north-west parts of Britain, whence their an- 
cestors had probably been derived in a more remote age, 
is positively asserted by Bede, and implied in Gildas. 

I grant, that neither Bede nor Gildas are Caesars or 
Tacituses ; but such as they are, they remain the sole 
testimony on the subject, and therefore must be relieiT 
on for want of better ; happily, the frivolousness of the 
question corresponds to the weakness of the authorities. 
Not to mention, that, if any fiart of the traditional his- 
tory of a barbarous people can be relied on, it is the 
genealogy of nations, and even sometimes that of families. 
It is in vain to argue against these facts from the supposed 
warlike disposition of the Highlanders, and unwarlike of 
the ancient Irish. Those arguments are stjj much weaker 
than the authorities. Nations change very quickly in 
these particulars. The Britons were unable to resist the 
Piets and Scots, and invited over the Saxons for their 
defence, who repelled those invaders : yet the same Brj-* 
tons caliantly resisted for a hundred anti’ fifty yea»*s, not 
only this victorious band of Saxons, but infinite numbers 
more, who poured in upon them from all quarters. 
Robert Bruce in 1323, marie a peace, in whir‘h England, 
after many defeats, was constrainird to acknowledge the 
independence of his country: yet in no more distant 
period than ten years after, Scotland Wfts totally subdued 
by a small handful of English, led by a few private iio^ 
blemen. AH history is full of such events. The Irish- 
Scots, in the course of two or throe centuries, might find 
time and opportunities sufficient io settle in North Bri- 
tain, though we can neither assign the period nor causes 
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ot tliat rc'volulioii. Their l):fl*barou5 maniuT of life ren- 
<lered Iheiii niucli fitttT thiiii the Romans fi)r subduing 
these niouiitaiiicers. And,iin a word, it is clear, from 
the languan^e of the two countries, that the Highlanders 
and the Irish are the same people, and that the one are 
a colony from the other. We have positive evidence, 
which, thoupfh from njntral ilersous, is not perhaps the 
))est that may be wishtil for, that the former, in the 
third or fourth century, sprang from the latter: we ha've 
no evidence at all that the latter sprang from the former, 
I shall add, that the name of Erse or Irish, given by the 
low country Scots to the language of the Scotch High- 
landers, is a certain proof of the traditional opinion deli- 
vered from father to son, that the latter people came 
originally from Ireland. 


Note ,p, p, 101. 

There is a seeming contradiction in ancient histo- 
rians with i>?gard to some circumstances in the story of 
Edwy and Elgiva, It is agreed, -that this prince Inul a 
violent passion for his second or third cousin, Elgiva, 
whom he mar/lbd, though within the degrees prohibited 
by the canons. It is also Agreed, that he wjis dragged 
from a lady on the day of his coronation, and that the 
lady was afterwards treated with the singular barbarity 
'^bove mentione^. The only difference is, that Osborne 
and some others call her his strumpet, not his wAe, as 
she is said to be by Malmesbury, lint this difference is 
easily reconciled: for if Edwy married her contrary to 
the canons, the monks would be sure to «leny her to be 
his wife, and would iiisist that she could be nothing but 
his strumpet; so that, on the whole, we may esteem 
this representation of the matter as certain ; at least, as 
by far the most probable. If Edwy bad only kept a mis- 
tress, it is well known, that there are methods oi* accom- 
modation with the church, which would have prevented 
the clergy from ^proceeding to such extremities against 
him ; but his marriage, contrary to the canons, was an 
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insult on their authority, ••and ealhal for their hif;hest 
resentment. 


Note C,;?. 101. 

Many of the Enj*;lisli historians make Edgars ships 
amount to an extravagant to three thousand, or 

three thousand six hundred: sei^^lovcden, p. 426'. Flor, 
Wigorn. p. G07. Abbas Rieval, p. 36*0. Brompton, p. 86*,9, 
says, that Edgar had four thousand vessels. How can 
these accounts be reconciled to proljability, and to the 
state of tlie navy in the time of Alfred ? W. Thorne 
makes the whole number ainount only to three hundred, 
which is more probable. The ticket of Ethelred, Edgar s 
son, must have been short of a thousand ships ; yet the 
Saxon Chronicle, p. 137* says, it was the greatest navy 
that ever had been seen in England. 


Note D, p. 123. 

Almost all tlie ancient historians speak of this massacre 
of the Danes as if it had been universal, and .as if every 
individual of that nation throughout Eif;,land had been 
put to death. But the Danes were almost the sole in- 
habitants in the kingdoms of Northumberland and East- 
Angliii, and were very numerous in Mercia. This re- 
presentation, therefore, of ilie matter is absolutely impest 
siblc^* Great resistance must have been made, and violent 
wars ensued; which was not the case. This account 
given by Wallingl'ord, though he stands single, must be 
admitted as the only true one. We are told that the name 
Lurdanc^ lord Dane, for an idie^Jazy /ellow, wlio lives 
at other peoi>le's expo nee, came from the conduct of the 
Danes, who were juit to death. But the English princes 
had been entirely masters for several generations; au<l 
only supported a military corps of that nation. It seems 
probable, therefore, that it was these Dtines only that 
were put to death. * 
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Note e} p. 146. 

The ingenious author of the article Godwin, in the 
Bio^raphia Bntaiiniea./has endeavoured to clear the 
memory of that nohh'iAiu, upon the supposition, that 
all the English anii;ils liAd been hilsihed by the Norman 
historians after the coiiqu€‘st. Hut that this supposition 
has not much fouiifiation, appears hence, that almost all 
tliese historians have pven a very g«>od character of his 
sou Harold, whom it was much more the interest of the 
Norman cause to blacken. 

Note F, /?. 155. 

The whole stoiy of the transactions between Edward, 
'Ihirold, and the duke of N.lrmandy, is told so difterently 
by the ancient writers, that there are few important 
passag^es of the English history liable to so great uncer- 
tainty. I I'ave followed the account which appeared to 
me the most consistent and probable. It does not seem 
likely, that E<I'iard ever executed a will in the duke's 
favour, much less that he got it ratified by the states oi 
the kingdom, as is affirmed by some. The will would 
have been known to all, and would have been produced 
If^ithe Coiiquerqr, to whom it gave so plausible, and 
really so just a title; but the d(»ubtful and ambi^ous 
manner in which he seems always to have mentioned it, 
])roves that he could only plead the known intentions of 
that monarch in his favour, which he was desirous to call 
a Will, I'hcrc is indeed a charter of the Conqueror pre- 
served by Dr. Hickes, vol. i. where he calls himself rex 
hereditariusy meaning heir by will ; but a prince possessed 
of jso muidi power, and attended with so much success, 
may employ what pretence be ]»leasos ; it is sufficient to 
refute has prcdmiccs to observe, that there is a great dif- 
ference and variation among hi-itorians, with regard to a 
)M>int which, had it been real, must have been agreed 
upon by all of them. 
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Ag:aiii, some lilstoriiuis^ particularly Malmesbu- a'li 
Matthew of WcRtniinster, ar rni that Harold had no mten- 
tioii of over to Normandy, hut that taking the air 

in a pleasure-boat on the coast, he was driven over by 
stress of weather to the territoj^-s of Guy count of Poii- 
thieu: but besides that inis storr is not probable in itself, 
and is contradicted by most of the ancient , historians, it 
is contradicterl by averj' curituis and authentic uioniimont 
lately discovered. It is a tapestry, preserved in the ducal 
palace of Rouen, and sup|H»sed t<) have been wrought by 
ord€;rs <if Matilda, wife to the emperor : at IcJist it is of 
very great antiquity. Harold is there represented as 
taking his dc*parture from king Edward in execution of 
some commission, and mounting his vessel with a great 
train. The design of redeeming his brother and nephew, 
who were hostages, is the most likely cause that can he 
assigned; and is accordingly r’aentioiied by Eadmer, Hove-* 
den, Broinpton, and Simeon of Durham. For a farther 
account of this piece of ta]iestry, see Histoiru de VAcade- 
inie de Literature, tom, ix. page 535. 

Note G, j). 17(>. 

It appears from the ancient translations of the Saxon 
annals and laws, and from king Alfn'd’s translation of 
Bede, as well as from all the ancient historians, that coyf j? 
in Latin, alderman in Saxon, and eah in Dano-Saxon, 
were quite synonymous. There is only a clause in a law 
of king Athelstan’s, (see Spelm. Cone. p. 406*.) which has 
stumbled some antiquaries, and has made them imagine 
that an earl was superior to an aUemian. The wcregild, 
or the prir-c of an earl's blotxl, is there fixed at fii'teeii 
thousand thrinisas, equal to that of an archbishop ; whereas 
that of a bishop and alderman is only eight thousaj^id 
thrimsas. To solve this difficulty we must have recourse 
to Sclden's conjecture (see his Titles of Honour, chap- v. 
p. 6*03, 6*04.) that the term ol’ earl in the ago of 
Athelstan just beginning to be in use in England, and 
stood at ttot time for the athcling or prince of the blood. 
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lieir to the erown. This he cbiifirms hy a law of Canute, 

5> vhere an atheliiii? and an an hl)isliop are put upon 
the same In aiiothiJr-law of the fi.Line Athelstail 

the wereii^ild of the priiiee or atheliiiij is said to be f!ft(‘en 
thousand tliriinsas. See Wilkins, p. 7 1 . He is tlierefoie 
the same who is called ^rl in the former law. 

Note II, p. C22. 

There is a paper or record of trie family of Sharneboriie, 
which pretends, that that family, which was Saxon, was 
restored upon provinj^ llieir innocence, as well as other 
Saxon fannlics which were iuthe same situation. Thout^h 
tni» paper was able to impose on such j^reat antiquaries 
as Spelman (see Gloss, in verbo IJren^es') and Dugdale 
(see liaron. vol. i. p. 118), it is proved by Dr. Brady (see 
‘Answ. to Petyt, p. 11, 12,) to have been a forji^ery; and 
is allowed as such by Tyrrel, thouf^b a pertinacious defen- 
d('r of his party notions (sec his Hist. vol. ii. intmd. 
p. f)l. 73.) Iiifi^ulf, p. 70, tells us, that very early Here- 
ward, though absent duriii"^ the time of the conquest, was 
turned out of iuihis estate, .and could not obtain redress. 
Wifliam even plundered the monasteries. Flor. Wi^orii. 
)». (t36, Chron. Abl). St. Petri de Burj^o, p. 48. M, i*aris, 
p. 5. Sim. Dun. p. 200, Dieeto, p. 482. Brompton, 
ih* 0(J7. Kiiy'jhtop, p. 2344. Aliir. Beverl. p. 130. We 
are told by Ins^ulf, that Ivo de Tailebois plundereti the 
monastery of Croyland of a great part of its land, and no 
redress could lx: obtained. 

A^ofe I, p, 222. 

The obliging of all the inhalntants to put out the 
aitil lights at certain hour's, upon the snunfling of a bell, 
•'ailed the eourfni, is l■eprese 1 lt<'d by Polytlore Virgil, lib. p. 
as a in.avk of the *iervitiide of the' English. But tliis was 
a law of police, which William had previously c'stablished 
in Normandy. Sec du Moulin, llist. dc Normamlie, 
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p. I Go. The same law had place in Scotland. LL. KuiT 
gor. cap. 8C. ^ 

Note K, p. 228. 

What these laws werr. of Edv^iard the Confessor, which 
the English, every reign durinjJ a century and a half, de- 
sire so passionately tc have restored, is niuc4i disputed hy 
antiquaries; and oiir ignorance of them seems one of the 
greatest defects in the ancient English history. The col- 
lection of laws in Wilkins, which pass under the name <»f 
Edward, are plainly a ]»osteriiir and an ignorant eonipila- 
tioii. Those to be found in Ingulf are geniiiue ; but so 
imperfect, and contain so f * w claiises fa\j)nraljle to the 
siih)ect, that we see no great reason Air their eontt‘iuling 
for them so vehemently. It is probable, that the English 
meant the common Imv, as it prt%ail(‘d during the i(*i«i*i 
of Edward; which we may eon.ic'etui’t* to have been more 
indulgent to liberty tlian the Nonnan institutions. 'J'he 
most material articles of it were afterwards eoinprehcnded 
in Magna Charta. 

Note L, p. 24[). 

Ingulf, p. 70. H. Hunt. p. :570. 372. M. West. p. 225. 
Gul. Neub. p. 3.>7. Alured. Eevcrl. p. 124. De Geat. 
Angi. p. 333. Malt. Paris, p. 4. Sfun. Dun. p. §06*. 
Brompton, p.962.B'60. 1161, GervaseTilb. lil). i. cap. IG. 
Textus Roffensis apud Seld. Spicileg. ad Eadin. j). 170. 
Gul. Piet. p. 206. Ordericus Vitalis, p. .521. 666. 85.1. 
Epist. St. Thom. p. 801. GiJI. Malines. p. 52. 57. 
Knyghton, p. 2354. Eiwliner, p. 110. Thom. Kudhorne 
in Ang. Sacra, vol. i. p. 248. Monach. Rolf, in Ang. 
Sacra, vol. ii. p. 276*. Girald. Cuinb. in eadein, vol. n. 
p. 413. Hist. Elyensis, p. 516. The words of this iTist 
historian, who is very ancient, are remarkable, and worth 
transcrihing: rex itaque f actus ff^illiei.uusj quid in prin- 
dpes Anglorum, qui tantw cladi super esse poteraiityfeecrit, 
dicere, cum nihil prosit, omiito. Quid cnim prodesset, si 
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nec unum in toto regno de iflis dicerem prtstina potesCat 
ntt permissumy sed omnes aut in gravem paupertatis 
UTumnam detrusos, aut e^urredatoSy patria pulsosy aut 
(Jfossis oculiSy vel cctierU ampulatis membrisy opprobnum 
hominum factos, aut certe mtserrime afflictosy vita priva-‘ 
tos. Simili moilo util fate ca^re existimo dicere quid in 
minorem populuniy 7wi^Jolum ah eoy sed a suis aetum sity 
cuni id dictu srmmus difficilcy ct ob immanem criidctitatem 
fortassis incredibile. 


Note M, p. 300. 

Henry, by the feudal customs, was entitled to levy a 
*tax for the iiiarryid^ of his eldest daughter, and he ex- 
acted three shillings a hyde on all England. H. Hunt, 
p. 37.0. Some historians (Brady, p. 270, and Tyrrcd, 
vol. ii. p. i 82.) heedlessly make this sum amount to above 
eight hundred thousand pounds of our present money: 
but it could not c^xceed a hundred anil thirty-five thou- 
sand. Five hydes, sometimes less, imule a knight’s fee, 
of which there were about sixty thousand in England, 
consequently wear three hufidred thousand hydes; and at 
the rate of thire shillings a hyde, the sum would amount 
to forty-fiv<* thousand pounds, or a hundred and thirty- 
five thousand of our present money . See Rudborne, p. 257. 
Jn the Saxon times, there were only computed two hundred 
ahd forty-three thousand six hundred hydes in Eng^nd. 

Note N, p. 304. 

The legates a iafercy as they were called, were a kind 
of delegates, wlio ])ossessed the full j»ower of the pope in 
all the jirovinccs committed to tlicir charge, and were 
very busy in exlcniling as well as exercising it. They 
flominated to all va<*ant heiicficcs, assemided synods, and 
were anxious to maintain ecclesiastical privileges, which 
never could be fydly jirotected without encroachments on 
the civil power. If tlicrc were the least concurrence or 
opposition, it was always supposed that the civil power 
Vol. I. L L 
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was to give way: every deed^ which had the least pretence 
of holding of any thing spiritual, as marriages, testaments, 
promissory oaths, were brou/.lit into the spiritual court, 
and could not he c‘anv:LSSed before a civil uiagistrato. 
These were the established laws of the church; and 
where a legate w«'is sent iifimedia'^-dy fmin Rome, he was 
sure to maintain the papal clainfj with the utmost rigour: 
but it w;is an advantage to the' king to have tlie arcli- 
bisliop of Canterbury appointed legJitc, because the con- 
nections of that prelate with the kingdom tended to mo- 
derate his measures. 


Note O, p, 335, 

a 

William of Newbridge, p. 383, (who is copied I)} laW 
nistoricins), asserts, that Geoffrey had sonit: Title to the 
counties of Maine and Anjou. He pretends that count < 
GeutTroy, his father, had left**hini these dominions by a 
st'cret will, and had ordered that his body should not he 
buried, till Henry should swear to the observance of it, 
which he, ignorant of the contents, was induced to do. 
But besides that this story is\iot >try likdy in itself; and 
savours of monkish fiction, it is found in no other ancient 
writer, and is contradicted by some of them, tmrtieularly 
the monk of Mc.rinoutier, who had better opport\:nities 
than Newbridge of knowing the truth. See Vita Gaufi 
Duc.^^orman. p. 103. « 

JVbi^ P, p, 338. 

The sum scarcely appears credibje ; as it would amount 
to much above half the rent of the whole land. Gervase 
is indeed a contemporary author: but churchmen are 
often guilty of strange mistakes of that nature, and are 
commonly but little acquainted with the public revenues. 
This sum would make five hundred and forty thousainl 
pounds of our present money. The Nt^rmaii (Jhroniclc, 
p. 0D5, says, that Henry raised only sixty Angevin shillings 
on each knight's fee in bis foreign dominions • this i** only 
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a fourth of the sum which Gcrvase says he levied on Eng* 
land: an inequality no wisg probable. A nation may by 
degrees be Ijrougbt to hear ..tax of lifteen sliilliugs in the 
pound, but a sudden and jireearious tax ran never be 
imposed to that amoun^ without a very visible necessity, 
especially in an age so .^ittle ac^iustomed to taxes. In the 
succeeding reign the re. Jt of a knight’s fee was computed 
at four pounds a year. There were sixty thousand knights’ 
fees in England. 


Note Q, p. 340. 

Fitz-Stephens, p. 18. This conduct appears violent 
•md arbitrary; but was suitable to the strain of adminis- 
tnition in those days. His father Geoffrey, though re- 
presented as a milt I prince, set him an example of much 
greater violence. When^eofFrey was master of Nor- 
mandy, the chapter of set^s presumed, without his consent, 
to proceed to the election of a bishop; upon which he or- 
dered all of them, with the bishop elect, to be castrated, 
and made all their ttisticles be brought him in a platter, 
Fitz-Stefdi. p. In the war of Toulouse, Henry laid a 
lieavy ami an ainitrary tax on all the 'jburches within hia 
dominions. See Epist. St. Thom, p, 332. 

Note R, p, 352, 

1 FOLLOW here the narrative of Fitz-Stepbens, who wius 
secretary to Bccket ; though, no doubt, be may be sus- 
pected of partiality towards his patron, Lonl Lyltleton 
chooses to follow the aptbority f>f a manuscript letter, or 
rather manifesto, of Folliot, bishop of London, which is 
addressed to Becket himself, at the time when the bishop 
appealed to the pope from the excommunication pro 
nbunced against him by bis primate. My reasons, why I 
give the preference to Fitz-Stephens, are, vL) If the 
fnetidsbip of Fitr-Stephens might render him partial to 
Bcc:ket, even after the d(‘ath of that prelate, the deelared 
enmity of the bishop must, during his life-time, have 
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rendered him more partial on the other side. (.2.) The 
bishop was moved by intercut, as well as enmity, to ca- 
lumniate Bcckct. He had ^*iniself t^» defend against the 
sentence of excommunication, dreadful to all, espt‘eially to 
a prelate : and no more effectual eneans than to throw all 
the blame on his adversavy. (. 7 -) lie has aetiially been 
guilty of palpable calumnies in tjat letter. Among these, 
1 reckon the following: he affirms, that, when llecket 
subscribed the Constitutions of Clarendon, he said plainly 
to all the bishops of England, It is my muater^s pleasure 
that I should forswear my self y and at present I submit to 
ity and do resolve to incur a perjury y and repent after- 
wards as I may. However barbarous the times, and 
however negligent zealous churchmen were then of mot 
rality, these are not w^ords which a primate of great sense, 
and of much seeming sanctity, would employ in an as- 
sembly of his suffragans : he t|^ght act upon these princi- 
ples, but never surely would publicly avow them. Folliot 
also says, that all the bishops were resolved obstinately tc 
oppose the Constitutions of Clarendon, but the primate 
himself betrayed them from timidity, and led the way to 
their subscribing. This is contrary to testimony of 
all the historians, and directly contrary to Becketts cha- 
racter, who surely was not destitute either of (!Ouragt? or 
of zeal for ecclesiastical immunities. (4.) The \iulcnce 
and injustice of Heniy, ascribed to him by Fitz-Stcpbcysi 5 
is ofga piece with the rest of the prose Aition. Nothing 
could be more iniquitous, than, after two years' silence, 
to make a sudden and unprepared demand upon Becket 
to the amount of forty-four thousand marks (equal to a 
sum of near a million in our time), and not allow him the 
least interval to bring in his accounts. If the king was 
so palpably oppressive in one article. In* may he jiros'.mied 
to be equally so in tVie rest. (5.) Though I'ulliot's Ic /e^r, 
or rather manifesto, be addressed to Becket hiniscif, it 
does not acquire more authority on tliat account. IVe 
know not what answc*r was made by Be«i*kct: the collec- 
tion of letters cannot be supposed quite complete. But 
that the collectiou was not made by one (whosoever he 
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were) very partial to that priiDjite^ appears from the tenor 
of them, where there arc many passages very little fa- 
vourable to him: insomuch <jLhat the editor of them at 
Brussels, a Jesuit, thought proper to publish them with 
great omissions^ particularly of this letter of Folliot’s. 
Perhaps Becket made answer at all, as not deigning 
to write to an excommunicated person, whose very com- 
merce would contaminate ,hini ; and the bishop, trusting 
to this arrogance of his primate, might calumniate him 
the more freely. (6.) Though the sentence pronounced 
on Becket by the great council implies that he had refused 
to make any answer to the king's <*()urt, this does not for- 
tify the narrative of Folliot: for if his excuse was rejected 
as false and frivolous, ^t would be treated as no answer. 
Becket submitted so far to the sentence of confiscation 
of goods and cba(t('ls, that he gave surety, which is a 
proof that he meant not at that time to qu(!$tion tin; 
authority of the king's ccMirts. (7.) It may be worth 
observing, that both the author of Historia quadra- 
partita, an<i Gervase, contemporary writers, agree with 
Fitz-Stephens ; and the latter is not usually vciy partial 
to Becket. All the ancienj historians give the same 
account. i Of 
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